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PREFACE. 
TY: praiſes beſtowed upon DAv Ip, 
by ſacred writers, and the calumnics 

heaped upon him, by ſome others, of 
a different denomination, ſtrongly, and, I think, 
naturally engaged my curioſity, to icarch into 
his hiſtory, in order to ſatisfy myſelf, in his real 
character. And as this ſearch engaged me, in 
an exact, and particular enquiry, into all parts 
of his lite, conduct, I found them filled, 
with a ſurprizing ſeries of rare incidents, and 
intereſting events ; and ſuch, as either ſupplied, 
or ſuggeſted a great variety of curious obſer- 
vations, and reflections, Which, I believed, 
would neither be unpleafing, nor unprofitable ; 
and, for that reaſon, I ſoon determined to 
communicate them to the world. And I own, 
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not without ſome hope of ſupplying even the 
light, and libertine reader, with matter of in- 
formation, and entertainment, if not of real 
improvement; and, at the fame time, avoiding 
all imputation of offence, and demerit, with 
the ſerious, the learned, the reaſonable, and 
the religious, 


In this work, I freely own, I ſerved myſelf, 
as well as I could, of all the labours of the 
learned (that came in my way) upon the ſub- 


jet; but without a ſervile adherence to their 
judgments, or ſentiments, and without tying 


myſelf down, to the painful drudgery of re- 
ling their particular opinions, and obſervati- 
ons. My buſineſs, I thought, was, to feaft 
my reader, the beſt I could: if the entertain- 
ment was to his liking, (ſalutary, and nat 
diſtaſteful) I imagined, he would be little ſoli- 
citous, about the purveyors (their names, and 
characters) of the particular meſſes, that made 
it up. 


THERE is, perhaps, more vanity than hu- 
mility, in owning, that I am indebted, on this 
occalion, to all the commentators of note, more 
than, I imagined, I ſhould, at my firſt ſetting 
out; and more to a commentator of little note, 
than to almoſt all the reſt put together; I 
mean Mr. Trap, of Weſton in Glouceſterſhire. 
In ſhort, there is but one work upon the ſub- 
ject (which yet treats it more profeſſedly, than 
any other, which hath fallen in my way) to 

which 
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which I am not indebted for ſo much as one 
ſingle hint, or one idea. 


Now, in truth, the hiſtory I am poing to 
reſent to the reader, is not ſo properly the 
hiltory of David, as the hiſtory of the Divine 
Providence, during the life, and reign of that 
prince, and within that ſcene of action. And 
this, methinks, is matter of refined, and un- 
common curioſity. Here the reader will ſee 
the prudence, and paſſions of men, operating 
in their ordinary courſe, and ucing their 
common effects; and, at the ſame time, the 
wiſdom of Gop, interpoſing, ſuperintending, 
ſwaying, and conducting them all, to the pur- 
poſes of his adorable Providence. 


Here he will ſee, not only the ordinary 
occurrences, revolutions, and events, which 
paſs before a common eye, upon this ſtage of the 
world ; but he will alſo behold the ſecret, and 
unſeen ſprings, and movements, the whole 
machinery, by which they are brought about : 
And from a careful obſervation, and right ap- 
plication of what he here learns, he will be 
able to contemplate the whole hiſtory of the 
world, the lives of princes, and the revolutions 
of empires, in a very different light from that, 


in which they preſent themſelves, to careleſs 
obſervers. 


AnD, what is yet of more importance, he 
will learn what degree of favour, ſupport, and 
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ſucceſs he himſelf is to hope for, from the Di- 
vine Providence, in the upright, and conſcien- 
tious diſcharge of his hots; j 3 what chaſtiſe- 
ment, diſtreſs, and diſappointment he is to ex- 
_ from a contrary conduct. 


Ir it pleaſe Gor, that ſuch reflections make 
him wiſer, and better, his end will be anſwer- 
ed, and ſo will mine. 


LzT me add this ſhort requeſt to the reader, 
that if be meet any incongruity, or abſurdity, 
in the text, not conſiſtent with common ſenſe, 
he will be fo good, as to aſcribe it, to ſome 
overlooked error of the preſs, it being ſcarce 
poſſible ro avoid all ſuch. 
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CHAT 1 


An Account of Saul's Rejeftion, and David's Defignation 
to the Throne. 


HEN the decree of divine rejection and 
depoſition was paſſed upon Saul, for his 
deliberate and obſtinate diſobedience in 
relation to Amalek, David was, by a very 

expreſs and particular deſignation of Almighty Gop, 
(ſuch a deſignation as plainly ſhews its divine original) 
appointed to ſucceed him. 

It will not be amiſs to explain this matter a little 
more fully. R 

The Amaletites were a people long ſince devoted 
to deſtruction by Almighty God, for one of the moſt 
notorious inſtances of cruelty, inhumanity, and im- 
piety that ever was heard of; viz. the invading and 
deſtroying, as far as in them lay, by treachery and 
ſurpriſe, an innocent people, uninjured and un- 


provoked. 


Vor. I. 


Whoever 
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Whoever is any way converſant in the Bible, 
will ſoon perceive, that by this people, I mcan the 
Iſraelites, when they were going out of Egypt, and 
were manifeſtly under the immediate and miraculous 


protection of Almighty Gop. 

Pran was a ſin, at aA ſo inhuman and ſo atheiſti- 
cal, as perhaps cannot be parallelled in any one 
inſtance from the foundation of the world : and 
therefore it is no wonder, if this flagrant act of 
villany and r (plainly indicating the laſt de- 
gree of previous depravity) produced that dreadful 
decree againſt them, ed in Deut. xvil. 14. 
J will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under Heaven And ſoon after, the reaſon and 
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Mr. Chubb tells us, in his Pamphlet relating to Doctor Run- 
dle's Election, &c. that this is not true in ; ſeeing they re- 
mained long after, even till Saz/'s time, a diſtinct people. 

Let us try the weight of this objection. The Analelites 
remained a diſlinct people till Saul 's time; therefore Gop's de- 
cree of extirpation was npt executed upon them. This is juſt 
ſuch reaſoning as if he had ſaid, that Adam lived above goo 
Years after the ſentence of death denounced againſt him; and 
therefore he never died. I allow, that a remnaut of the 4nel- 
kites out-laſted both San and David, and reached even to the 
reign of Hezekiah, 1 Chron. iv. 41. But at the ſame time, we 
learn from the laſt verſes of that chapter, that the ſons of Simeon 
ſmate the reſt of them that eſcaped, (i. e. that eſcaped all the pre- 
ceding attempts againſt them) and dwelt there unto this day. 


But if we are to reſt upon Mr. Chubb's peremptory aſſertion, 


they not only were not extirpated, but they continued unmoleſt- 
ed, till the ww of Saul. But this 8 2 a raſh and 

ed Aſſertion ; for they joined the Moabites and Midianites againſt 
1/ael, Numb. xxiv. 20, about 40 Years after their firſt attempt. 
And, I think, there is no doubt, but they were defeated with the 
Midianites, Numb. xxxi. There is alſo, I think, good reaſon 
to believe, that theſe inveterate enemies of 7{-ae/ were included 
ia the general Confederacy againſt Jan, and ſhared in their 
common defeat, 7%. xi. This is certain, that more than 40 
Years after this, they again joined the Moabites againſt Macl. 
Jadg. iii. And when the Maabites were defeated by Ehud, can 
it be made a doubt, whether they ſhared in that defeat ? Or if 
there could, Deborah and Baratk's Song puts the point out of all 
doubt, Der. I 4. 


It 
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manner of effecting this, are added in a ſubſequent 
declaration: the ſtrict ſenſe of which, in its mo 
literal tranſlation, ſtands thus ; becauſe the band 
againſt the throne of God, the War of God againſt Amalek 
uw eneration to generation; i. e. becauſe Amalet 

ifted up his hand againſt the throne of God, 
hath ſet himfzlf to defeat the divine determinations 
in favour of Irael; therefore Gop will have war 
with them from generation to generation, until they 
are utterly extirpated. : 

To reconcile this ſevere decree to the principles 
of juſtice, and to God's own declarations, Ezek. xvii. 
of his limiting the vengeance of guilt to the perſon 
of the offender, we need only refſect upon one plain 
obſervation, which every day's experience ſufficiently 
furniſhes us with ; that nothing is more common, 
than for children to * unrepentant, and, it may 

2 


proffered peace, 
forſake their idolatry ; and to eliminate all that belonged to 
them. And the exhortation of Moſes to them, as far as it is 
applicable to this head, they thus paraphrafe : ** Remember 
** therefore, that there is no Redemption for them ; and that if 
you ſuffer yourſelves, either thro" pity, or covetouſneſs, to 
„ ſpare any of them, you will not only incur the puniſhment of 
«« perjury and rebellion, but be inſnared into greater guilt, by 
« conforming to their ways. Had San been mindful of this, he 
had not ſaved the king of Analet, and the choiceſt of the 
* cattle and plunder (1 Jam. xv. 9, Sc.) When therefore he 
made that weak and puerile excuſe, that he deſigned the latter 
nas an offering to Gov, Samuel did juſtly reprove him, by ſhew- 


ing him how vain it was to pretend to attone for one open vio- 
£* lationof God's command by another.“ 
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be, improved and inveterate in the fins of their 
anceſtors : and that nothing 1s more eaſy to the divine 
preſcience, than to foreſee this, and to pronounce. 
upon it. And that this was the caſe of the Ana- 
lekites, ſufficiently appears from their hiſtory. For 
as their fathers attempted upon the 1//aelites, when 
under the manifeſt protection of Gop; their ſons 
continued to do the ſame, upon every occaſion, 
though the ſame protection became every day more 
and more conſpicuous, by many and repeated in- 
ſtances. 

How this decree had hitherto been put in execu- 
tion by the people of Gop, and under his immedi- 
ate direction, from age to age, will beſt be learned 
from the books of Numbers, Joſbua, and Judges. 
And now Saul, as next in order, was appointed, was 
in a very ſolemn, expreſs, and particular manner, 
commanded to exccute his part. And to ſhew that 
the fins of thoſe very Amalekites, now commanded to 
be deſtroyed, were the real Motives of their deſtruc- 
tion; they are, in that command given for it, ex- 
preſly and emphatically called the inners the Amale- 
kites ;, and their king is charged by the prophet with 
the guilt of Murders; (and the Kenites, as leſs cri- 
minal, are commanded to be ſeparated from them). 

But we are aſked, why their innocent children 
ſhould be put to death ? To this it is very obvious 
to anſwer by another very plain queſtion ; Why do 
innocent children die every day? It was a mercy 
to the children of the Amalekites to be taken off in 
their innocence, before they were tainted with the 
infection of their fathers guilt *. 


And 


We are told, that Schach Abbax extirpated the inhabitants of 
ſeveral villages in Perffa, for their abominable wickedneſs 
Ambaſſ. Travels, I. 7. p. 294.) Nor have hiſtorians, as far as 
can learn, charged this act upon him as cruel or tyrannous.— 
There is ſuch a thing as the vulgar call an i// breed ; and fin runs 
in the blood. It is certainly a bleſſing to the world to have ſuch a 
race 
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And to put it out of all doubt, even with Saul him- 
ſelf, that the puniſhment and prevention of guilt, 
were the only end and aim of that command, he was 
expreſly enjoined to deſtroy, not only the Amalekites, 
but all that they had, ox and ſheep, camel and afs ; 
that the memory of ſo vile a race might be blotted 
out from under heaven. A command admirably fit- 
ted to ſpread and to eſtabliſh the terror of divine 
vengeance upon guilt over the earth, and, in con- 
ſequence of that, to reſtrain the enormities of man- 
kind. Whereas, had the malekites been command- 
ed to be deſtroyed, and their ſubſtance ſpared, 
avarice and intereſt might have juſtly been ſuſpected 
as the real motives of, this extirpation; and the di- 
vine command as a pretence only. 

Beſides all this; tho* Saul might not have entered 
rightly into the reaſon of the command, nor been 
influenced either by duty or gratitude to a religious 
obſervance of it, yet one would think, the example 
of Achan, ſo freſh in the hiſtory of his own nation, 
(Joſb. vii.) who was deſtroyed, with his whole Fami- 
ly, for a like inſtance of diſobedience, might ſuffi- 
ciently have deterred him from lighting it. 

Whereas then Saul did not only diſobey this com- 
mand, but acted in manifeſt oppoſition to the reaſon 
and end of it; ſparing the murderous Agag, (in all 
probability, from the proſpect of a rich ranſom) and 
all the ſpoil that was worth ſaving, and deſtroying 
only the refuſe ; yet was he ſo hardened in his ſtub- 
born diſobedience, as obſtinately to affirm to SamuePs 
face, that he had executed the divine command. 
And when that was confuted by the evidence of fact, 
he then had the hardineſs to ſhift the blame from 

B 3 himſelf, 


race rooted out. The infection of incorrigible guilt ſhould be ar- 

reſted at any rate; and if nothing but extremities can effect this, 

extremities are then ſufficiently juſtified in the great governor of 

the world. Nay, they are manifeſtly required and exacted from 

— in that character. Men are tied down to other meaſures of 
8. | 


6 An Hiſtoricu Artount of 
himſelf, and to ſhield his avarice under the ſhew of 


popular piety :—The people (faid he to Samuel) took 


pi 
of the fpoil, the chi 


of the things, which have 
en utterly deſtroyed, to ſacrifice to the Lord thy God in 


Gilpal. 

To this, Samuel made that noble reply, (1 Sam. xv. 
22.) And Samuel ſaid, Hath the Lord as great delight 
in burnt-offerings and Sacrifices, as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than ſacrifice ; 
and to hearken, than the fat of rams. 

When this laſt heinous act of diſobedience was 
added to Saul's other ſins, Gop, by the mouth of 
his prophet, pronounced the decree of his depofal 
from the ſovereignty ; nor could Samue!'s long and 
earneſt interceſſion ever prevail to reverſe it *. 

This was the ftate of things, when Samne! was ex- 
preſly commanded by Gop, to fill his horn with oil, to 
go to Bethtebem, there to anoint one of the ſons 
of Jeſſe the Betblebemite (whom Gop ſhould then 
name to him) to ſucceed Saul in the kingdom. 

The prophet would gladly have excuſed himſelf 
from executing this dangerous commiſſion, from the 
apprehenſion of Saul's hearing it, and revenging his 
depoſition upon him. To remove his fears upon this 
head, Gop commands him to take an heifer, and to 
tap that he was come thither to facrifice to the 

z which, as a het, he had a right to do 
where-ever he thought ft. | 

He went accordingly ; and was no ſooner arrived 
at Bethlebem, but the people crouded about him, in 
dreadful apprehenſions of his being ſent to denounce 
fome divine threat or vengeance for their finsF. But 
Samuel ſoon quieted their fears upon that head, L 

Y 
It was poſſibly an additional aggravation of Sez/'s fin, that 
tho' he had ſo ill executed the divine command in relation to 
{£maleh, yet he erefted a trophy, (the vulgar hath it, a triumphal 


arch} as 4 monument of his victory over them. Poſſibly the firit 
monument of the kind that ever was erected. 


Or perhaps, in apprehenſion of his having fled thither from 
Sans wrath, and that they might ſuffer by ſheltering him. 


e 
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only let them know, that he was come to ſacrifice to 
the Loft 3 and enjoined them to ſanctify themſelves 
for their attendance upon the altar. (It ſeems ſome 
ſanificatioh was then deemed neceſſary, to qualify 
perſons for their fit attendance on the moſt ſolemn 
ordimance of religion): And when the ſacrifice was 
over, he called Jeſſe and his ſons to the feaſt, which 
always followed the facrifice. 
Upon the appearance of Eliab the firſt-born of 
Jeſſe, the prophet, ſtruck with the gracefulneſs and 
dignity of his perſon, haſtily concluded him the 
man appointed to the ſovereignty by Almighty 
Gor. But this his human Judgment (which pro- 
bably was grounded upon the remembrance of a like 
graceful mien and preſence in Saul) was quickly re- 
proved; and he was given to underftand, that Gop 
judged not, as man too often doth, by appearances 
and ſeeming perfections, but by the ſecret and unſeen 
powers and diſpoſitions of the heart. 

Itrmediately fix other ſons of Jeſſe were ordered 
to paſs in review before the prophet, but none of 
theſe had the divine ap jon. | 

The prophet, (as we may well imagine) ſufficient- 
iy embarraſſed at this ſuſpence of the divine deſigna- 
tion, aſked Jeſſe, if he had no other ſon? To 
which he anſwered, that he had one more, his young- 
eſt, in the fields, keeping his flock. Upon whic 
the prophet immediately ordered him to be ſent 
for ; declaring, that they muſt not fit down until 
he came. Fe obeyed : and when David arrived, 
(for he was the youngeſt) Gop immediately ordered 
the prophet to ariſe and anoint him ; for this was 


he 
B 4 Accordingly 


Now, however ritual this ſanctiſication might be, yet, I 
believe, it is not doubted but that it was intended as an emblem 
of Jes and more ſpiritual ſanctiſication, which ſhould be 
required of all thoſe, who commemorate the great ſacrifice for 
the fins of the whole world. 
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Accordingly Samuel aroſe and anointed him: but 
whether in the midſt of his brethren, i. e. in their 
preſence ; or whether from the midſt of his brethren, 
7. e. apart, and in the preſence only of Jeſſe, is not 
ſo clear from the text. Tho' the rudeneſs, with 
which 899 „ makes * more 
probable, that it was apart: unleſs we fi e that 
"_—_ to have ariſer® from jealouſy, as vers wallidde 
it might. 

From this account it appears, 1ſt, That Samuel 
very unwillingly anointed another king in the life of 
Saul. 2dly, That if he had been ſwayed by his 
2 1 Eliab - | 2 _ the _ 

„ 2dly, That if Jeſſe's] nt prevailed, 
his 2 * ſons 12 — referred to David. 
From all which it is evident, the election of 
David to the throne of Iſrael, was an immediate 
act of providence, without the leaſt intervention 
of human wiſdom or contrivance. 

How David came to be ſo little accounted of in 
the eye of a parent, as not to be thought worthy ſo 
much as to he called to the feaſt with his brethren, is 
not eaſy to ſay ; unleſs it be, that as elder children 
take earlier and fuller poſſeſſion of their parents affec- 
tions; ſo, unleſs they forfeit them by ſome courſe 
of ill conduct, they ſeldom fail to retain ſome prefe- 
rence in them, to the laft. Hy 

However, that David wanted no recommendati- 
on of perſonal advantages, is evident; for he was 
beautiful, and (what implies a great deal more) ami- 
able. The text tells us, he was 
eyes, and goodly to look to. But very probably, theſe 
advantages gave him little diftinftion, in a family, 
where beauty ſeems to have been familiar and heredi- 
tary. 
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C HAP. II. 


A Di n Samuel, the , and their 
A Dips concerning Saameel, the Proghet 


T HE unſcriptural reader may poſſibly have 
ſome curioſity to know who this 
perſon might be, who was thus appointed to pull 
down, and to ſet up kings ; and readers of another 
character will, I hope, indulge this ſhort digreſſion, 
on that account. 
Samuel was of the tribe of Levi, and of a very 
diſtinguiſhed family among that tribe, that of the 
Kohathites, deſcended from Korab the Gainſayer, 
whoſe deſcendants were eminent for their muſical 
{kill in the ſervice of the temple ; and are by ſome 
commentators (probably for that reaſon) accounted 
prophets. His father Elkanah is believed by ſome 
men of learning to have been a prophet, and the 
ſon of a prophet ; (and his mother is numbred a- 
mong the propheteſſes) perhaps for no better reaſon 
than his having been of the city of Ramathaim 
Zophim * ; which is interpreted Ramab of the Pro- 
phets ; tho', in ſtrictneſs, it is Ramab of the Watch- 
men, prophets being ſometimes ſo ſtiled in ſcripture. 
His father is believed to have been firſt married to 
Tlannah the mother of Samuel, whom he tenderly lov- 
ed; but finding her barren, he (through that eager 
deſire of iſſue which ſwayed the Fews) took alſo 
another woman to wife, named Peninnab; who find- 


ing herſelf ſufficiently prolifick, could not forbear 


upbraiding Hannab with her barrenneſs : and as El- 


went up year by year to Shilob, where the ark 
then reſided, to offer ſacrifice, Peninnab took the 
opportunity of the feaſt which enſued, to vex her 
with more than ordinary reproaches upon that head, 
in the face of her family and friends : and this ſhe 
did one day to ſuch a degree, that Hannah, * 

rom 

® Suppoſed to be the 4rimathea of the New Teſtament. 
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from the feaſt, in which ſhe could not ſhare, 
out her complaints to Gov; and prayed, an 
fo mitty of anguiſh, befecehing } him 
upon her, and vowing to dedicate 
ed manner, to his ſervice, 


petition, and ſhe fulfilled her vow ; 

„ wal — till the child Samuel was weaned, 
(that i is, till he was three years old) and ſurmounting 
all the ties of tenderneſs, and fotegoing all her fe- 


Aa Ac. aa .. ao Road aþ To 


— rinnne? 1d wich & noble liymmn of humilia- 
to the ſervice of Gov. 
prieft received him as became his 


Ifrael ; inſomuch that when Eli and his wicked ſons 
penthed, he ſucceeded to the ſupreme civil power 
over the whole nation, where he ſuſtained the cha- 
rater of a moſt equitable and righteous ruler, and 
juſt judge; which laſt character hie ſtill ſuſtained 
(even when Gop, for the fins of the raclites, gave 
them 2 king) to his dying day. 

The of Saul's election to the ſupreme 
power, and Samuel's diveſting himſelf of it, are to 
be found at large in the firſt book of Samuel, and 
are, I think, not unworthy the curious reader's 


re 

Samuel now diſpoſſeſſing himſelf of the ſupreme 
power, was however. no way diminiſhed in dignity, 
or in the defire of doing good ; 1 


6 
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his time he to the adminiſtration of publick 
juſtice ; and the reſt he dedjeated to the mort im- 
mediate ſervice of Gop, in a learned and religious 
retirement in one of the prophetick Schools it 
Ramah, over which he prefided. Of theſe men 
and their ſchools, take this ſhort account. 

The Jewiſh nation had no ſuch ſchools or ſemina- 
ries for the education of their children; as ate nom 
in uſe among us; with them, ts were in the 
lace of tutors: and as = OS fo 

k more properly, great conte ii 
— h e they dad Gemini 
teaching their cllildren their own language a 
upon full aſſurance, that a 
fkill in thefe, would gain 
eſteem they deſired ; ad as their lewgiver h | 
taken ſufficient care to inculcate this duty, rocking 
was more juſtly reputable amongft them, than a con- 
ſcientious diſc ns ar it. However, foraſmuch a5 
ts are not 4 the beſt qualified 

harge of this duty, and * 
knowledge of the ſcript 
portance, at ces ih lil he nl their minds 
and to preſerve them in the purity of their 
and keep them a diſtin people, it pleaſed Gp to 
inſtitute ſeveral orders of ihe men * purpoſe; of 
es the principal were the prieſts, levites; and 

ets. 

he buſineſs of the prieſts was, to miniſter in 
holy things, to teach the law in all its to 
judge and to decide all controverſies ; and the levites 
were their ſubalterns in all theſe Offices. But as a 
t part I their time was taken up in theit atten- 
ance upon the altar, and other rituals of the Moſaic 
law; and as it is natural for men to lay a great, 
perhaps too great a ſtreſs upon thoſe things in which 
they themſelves are greatly concerned and intereſted ; 
it pleaſed Gop to raiſe up another order of men, to 


be a check upon the prieſts, and to be the guardians 


of 
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of the ſpiritual of the law of Moſes, as the 
prieſts were of the ceremonial ; and this was the 
order of the prophets : a race of men, trained up, 
by a long courſe of ſtudy, diſcipline, ſtrict tempe- 
rance, and utter contempt of worldly grandeur, to 
be teachers of righteouſneſs ; and fitted, by the beſt 
babits of piety and virtue, to receive, upon extra- 
— 1 the inſpirations of the ſpirit of 


D. 

Theſe were to the Jews the great teachers of vir- 
tue and wiſdom, as the philoſophers were in ſome 
meaſure, to the heathens ; but with great diſadvan- 
tage, from their deficiency in the two laſt characters: 
whereas theſe advantages empowered, and inſpired 
the prophets, to preach true righteouſneſs to the 
people, and to depreſs the value of all the rituals of 
religion, compared with it. To preach and to pre- 
pare them for the kingdom of the Meſffiab ; to 
manifeſt their miſſion by miracles, and predictions of 
future events ; which enabled them, on many occa- 
fions, to reprove and to repreſs alike, the enormities 
of princes, prieſts, and people. Nay, ſometimes, 
to awe even neigbouring nations into repentance and 
amendment. 

Now tho Gop, to ſhew that the operations of his 
ſpirit are not tied to human inſtitutions, ſometimes 
doſe uneducated men, and even women, to receive 
and to publiſh his inſpirations ; yet at the ſame time, 
to manifeſt the value of wiſe diſcipline, and good 
inſtitutions, and to ſhew their fitneſs to prepare men 
for the influence of the ſpirit of Gop, he generally 
choſe his prophets out of ſuch as were educated in 
the ſchools of the prophets ; of which take this ſhort 
account, from a work of great learning, and (I think) 
equal candour *, 

On the other hand, they were no leſs careful to 
« cultivate the knowledge of them (the ſcriptures) 
among themſelves. We cannot, indeed, be ſure 


„ that 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, p. 730, 731. 
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e that they had any ſynagogues before the captivity ; 
« tho” it be far from improbable, conſidering the 
« great diſtance at which ſome of them lived from 
« the temple; and that, at the beſt, they were 
« obliged to reſort thither but thrice in a year: but 
« other places they had for prayer and inſtruction, 
« namely, the ſchools of the phets ; to which 
« they might repair on the ths, new-moons, 
« and other feſtivals. By prophets, we mean not 
« thoſe ſtriftly ſo called, men endowed with the ſpi- 
« rit of prophecy ; but their diſciples, or, as the 
« Hebrew 3 am words it, the ſons of the hets. 
« The former were generally conſulted by the kings, 
<« prieſts, and elders of the people, upon all extra- 
« ordinary occaſions, whether about religion or ſtate 
4 affairs; and the latter were brought under 
« them, and fitted for inſtrufting the people in the 
« way of virtue, and the worſhip of Gop. 

«© Theſe had their habitations chiefly in the 
country; they lived in a kind of ſociety among 


„ themſelves, and had generally one or more of the 


© prophets to be heads over them, and to whom 
they gave the title of father; their houſes were 
« but mean, and of their own building; their food 
« was chiefly 2 made of herbs, unleſs when 
e the people ſent ſome better fare to them, ſuch as 
« bread, hed corn, honey, dried fruits, and the 
like; their dreſs was plain and coarſe, and tied 
about with a leathern girdle : their wants being 
© ſo few, were eaſily ſupplied by their own hands; 
and as their views reached no further, ſo they 
limited their labour to that, that they might be- 
<* ſtow the more time in prayer, ſtudy, and retire- 
ment. Riches were no temptation to them in 
<« ſuch a ſtate ; and therefore Elijab not only refuſed 
« Naamar's preſents, but puniſhed Gebaſ in a ſevere 
* manner, for having clandeſtinely obtained a ſmall 
portion of them. This laborious, recluſe, and 
* abſtemious courſe of life, joined to the — 
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* of dreſs, gaye them fuch a ſtrange air, eſpecially 
* among the courtiers, that they looked upon them 
6 as no better than mad-men. Their extraordinary 

« freedom in reproving even princes for their wicke? 
* deeds, did likewiſe expoſe them frequently to per- 
e ſections, impriſonments, and iometimes to death, 


« eſpecially in the reigns of ſome wicked princes, 
« {ach as were Aab and Manaſſeb. But, in the main, 
« they were always reſpected by the better and wiſer 
« ſort, even of the higheſt _ and uſed with the 
« utmoſt reverence and regard, both in language 
< and behaviour.“ 

Many learned men have thought, that in theſe 
ſchools > ſtudied arithmetick and aſtronomy ; 
and Doctor Patrick thinks, that the Greek 4 
Sopbos, which was originally the title of aſtronomers, 
might be derived from Zopb, which in Hebrew | ſig- 
nifies a prophet. Nor is this an irrational conyec- 
ture; eſpecially when we conſider, that the prophets 
. fixed their reſidence upon the tops of hilla, 
where, if they ſtudied not aftronomy, yet were 
they always at hand to h a better knowledge 
of heaven to the people 2 
high places. 


R. thing — 1 know, that in theſe ſchools 
y ſtudied practiſed muſic in great 1 
and as the praiſes of Gop made a 


of their buſineſs, it is not to be imagined that ther 
muſick was without ſong. 

To conclude: Here (ſays the learned Dr. Trap) 
vas profeſſed the true Shiloſophy which, ac- 

„ cording to Arifteile, is a divine and heavenly 
Doctrine indeed; far different from that vain 
and deceitful philoſophy which the apoſtle in- 
« yeigheth againſt (Col. ii. 8), and which is in truth 


** nothing but ſophiſtry ; which 4rifotle calls a 
<«< ſeeming, but not a ſubſtantial wiſdom .“ 
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Of this order of men was Samuel, an eminent 


zphet, and _; = het, and the ſon and 
ö ts; the ct of piety and prayers, 
and the man of God. 


CHAP. II. 


What enſued upon David's being anointed to the Succeſſion 
of the Throne, together with the Occaſion of bis being 
called to Saul's Court. 


AVID elected and anointed to the throne “, 

in the manner already mentioned, became 
from that day eminent for fortitude, prudence, and 
piety, beyond any man of his own, or perhaps of 
any ſucceeding age. It is true, they that credit the 
ſcripture hiſtory in this affair, will eaſily account for 
all theſe extraordi acccompliſhments and im- 
provements ; for that affures us, that the ſpirit of the 
Lord came upon David from that day forward . And 
I ſhould be glad to learn from thoſe who do not 
credit this hiſtory, how otherwiſe they can account 
for thoſe extraordinary effects and endowments, 
which immediately enſued David's deſignation to 
the throne. 
„ be glad to learn Ro 

w a deſignation to empire, w in its 

courſe, is too 3 


* It is hardly to be ſuppoſed (ſay the authors of Univer 
Hiftory, p. 763, note E) that Samuel did then explain wu Ca 
ſtery of his anointing of David ; which might have had 
conſequence, had it come to Seu/'s ears: but as it 
to anoint men to the office of prophet, as well as to 


was 
the regal dignity, it is more likely that he left them to ſuppoſe 
the former. 
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with vanity, ſhould raiſe an obſcure youth, un- 
educated, and little accounted of even in the eſteem 
of a parent's partiality, in an obſcure and 
country, without the 3 either of ;nfleudtion 
or example, into the { muſician, the nobleſt 
poet, and the moſt. conſummate hero of all antiquity. 
For that David was all theſe, and more than theſe, 
will, I hope, be one day out of all doubt with the 
candid reader. 

In the mean time, until they explain, it is not, 
I think, unreaſonable to hope that the candid reader 
will believe. 

When Samue!”'s important buſineſs at Bethlehem 
was over, he returned again to his uſual reſidence at 
Ramah, and David to his flock ; where his great abi- 
lities and endowments quickly became ſo conſpicuo 
that they recommended him in a very diſtinguiſh 
manner to the ſervice of Saul, whoſe mind now be- 
came diſturbed by all the black and malignant paſ- 
fions, without any reaſon, that we know of, but tha 
which the text tells us, that tbe ſpirit of the Lord was 
now departed from Bim. and an evil ſpirit from the Lord 
troubled bim *. 

Whether any more be meant by this, than that 
Gor, for Saul's hardened impenitence, withdrew 
his reſtraining and guiding grace, and left him a prey 


ZN PSS 888328. ECRrrg 523283. 


to his own ons, I cannot take me to ſay. f 
This only Fan ſure of, that no * 3 = 
heavier chaſtiſement from Almighty Gop, than the the 
letting his own paſſions looſe upon him : The conſe- * po 
quence to the mind, I apprehend, would, in that wh. 
caſe, be much the ſame, as it would be to the body, do 
if the reſtraining preſſure of the air were removed, tha 
and all the muſcles, veſſels, and humours, left to fro 
the full freedom of their own powers and mg the 


he e eee became like a demoniack ; 
he Rk forſaken God and hi duty, (ars Mr. Miller, ibid. 
the Lord, in his righteous judgment, withdrew from him thoſe 
aſfiftances of the good Spirit which formerly fitted him for the 
government. - 
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On the other hand, I cannot ſee upon what prin- 
ciples of reaſon, religion, or philoſophy, we ſhould 
take upon us, abſolutely to preclude the agency of 
evil ſpirits in this caſe; or why Gop ſhould be any 
more reſtrained in the uſe of their powers, on this 
or the like occaſions, than in thoſe of bears, lions, 
ſcorpions, or noxious animals of any kind, ſome of 
which, we know, he hath employed, for chaſtiſing 
or reſtraining the enormities of his creatures. And 
beſides, there is this preſumption in favour of this 
latter opinion, that Saul's phyſicians, who knew 
their own buſineſs beſt, and could beſt judge, whe- 
ther the diforder of his mind lay within their pro- 
vince, or without it, y aſcribe it to the agen- 
cy now mentioned (1 Sam. xvi. 15.): Behold now an 
evil ſpirit from God troubleth thee. They then pro- 
ceed to preſcnbe in the following manner : Let our 
Lord now command the ſervants which are before thee, 
to ſeek out a man, who is a cunning player on the harp ; 
and it ſhall come to paſs, when the evil ſpirit from God is 
2 — ſhall play with bis and thou 
e well. 

Commentators, who aſcribe this diſorder to natu- 
ral cauſes, abound with learned reaſonings and quo- 
tarfons, to prove the power of muſick in caſes of 
this kind ; and particularly urge that proof from 
Seneca, (de tra, |. iii. c. 9.) that Pythagoras quieted 
the perturbations of the mind with a harp *. And, 
poſſibly, ſo he might: but, as we are not told, 
whence thoſe perturbations proceeded, his having 
done ſo, no way affects the queſtion before us. All 
that we know is, that we have reaſon to believe, 
from the example of Eliſha, 2 Kings iii. (nor will 
the beſt philoſophy forbid us) that quieting the per- 

Vor. I. C turbations 


kt Pythagoras perturbationes animi tyra compenebat. | 

Thuanus tells us (tom. z. mln edit. 1. 57. ſect. 19.) that 
after the Pariſian maſſacre, Charles the Ninth was wont to have 
his ſleep diſturbed by nightly horrors, and was compoſed to reſt 


by a ſymphony of finging-boys. 
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* 


turbations of the mind, is abſolutely neceſſary, to- 


wards receiving the ſacred influence of the ſpirit of 
Gop. And if ſo, then may we fairly conclude, 
that the ſame ſtate of mind, which fits us for the in- 
fluence of good ſpirits, as naturally unfits us for the 
influence of ſuch, as are evil: and therefore, the ſame 
power of muſick, which quieted Eliſba's rage and in- 
dignation againſt the idolatrous Fehoram *, and fitted 
him for the agency of the Holy Spirit of Gov, 
might, for the ſame reaſon, by quieting Saul's un- 
ruly paſſions, unfit him for the agency of the evil 
ſpirit, which troubled him, and, of conſequence, 
work his cure for that time. And accordingly we 
are aſſured by the ſacred hiſtorian, that David was 
recommended to Saul, on this occaſion, by one of 
his ſervants, to play before him ; that he was ſent 
for accordingly ; that his father immediately diſ- 
patched him, with a ſmall preſent of bread and wine, 
to the king; and that his muſick had the deſired 
effect. And, if we ſuppoſe Joſepbus's account of this 
matter to be true, that David added ſongs, and 
hymns, to the harmony of his harp, (hymns that re- 
preſſed the ſuggeſtions of the evil ſpirit) what 1s it, 
which the united power of fuch muſick, and ſuch po- 
etry, might not effect T? And that he did ſo, is, I 
think, more than probable ; firſt, becauſe he excelled 
both in voice and poetry; and it was natural he 
ſhould, on this occaſion, exert his talents ; ſecond- 
ly, becauſe he could not but know, that ſuch united 
accompliſhments would, at once, more endear him to 
Saul, and be more effectual to his amendment; and, 
thirdly, becauſe this was the known, ſubſequent prac- 
tice, and praiſe of all the celebrated bards of antiqui- 


ty. 


That the was in a rage againſt him, appears evident- 
ly from - — Get thee to 2 —— of thy father, and be 
prophets o thy mot. . 

+ Aenocrates, we are told, cured madneſs by the harmony of 
verle. Alexander ab dlexandro, Gemal. lib, 2. cap. 17. 
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ty. Nor have I the leaſt doubt, but that the di- 
ſtinguiſhed honours, paid in after-ages, to thoſe, who 
excelled on the harp, added to thoſe high, and known 
epithets of divine, inſpired by God, and bonoured by 
the people, were derived from the tradition of David's 
inſpiration, and the honours heaped upon him, both 

by Almighty Gov, and the whole realm of 1/rae!. 
This beſt accounts for Hamers * ſeating the di- 
vine Demodocus (introduced by an herald) on a filver 
ſtudded throne, in the moſt honourable part of the 
aſſembly, and at a ſingle and ſeparate table, like an 
eaſtern prince ; and at another time placing him, in 
the middle of the aſſembly, (as the 1/raelites did Eli, 
the high-prieſt, in the height of his dignity) on a 
ſeat againſt a pillar PT; and crowned all with the 
pellation of the hero Demodocus || ; honours utter 
e abſurd 


* It from Sir 1ſaac Newton's Chronology, that Homer 
flouriſhed about one hundred and years after David ; and 
that the Pharmniceans, who fled from Zidon and from David, un- 
der Cadmus, *hanix, &c. carried letters, mufick, and poetry in- 
to Greece. Theſe men could not but know the true character of 
their conqueror ; and, letters being then in uſe, it was eaſy to 
derive it to their poſterity, tho' their hatred of him might make 
them conceal, or change his name. 
+ Foaſh alſo. when declared king, ſtood by a pillar, as the 
manner was, lays the text. 
j ———— beo Ao. do- 
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abſurd and unaccountable, even in this age of muſi- 
cal idolatry, upon any other than the foregoing ſup- 
poſition. 

As the recommendation now made to Saul of Da- 
vid, is very remarkable, the reader will not, I hope, 
be diſpleaſed to dwell a little upon it: Then anſtoered 
one of the ſervants, and ſaid, Behold, I bave ſeen a 
ſon of Feſſe the Bethlemite, that is cunning in playing, 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and pru- 
dent in matiers, and a comely perſon, and the Lord is 
with him. 

Here we ſee to what a height of reputation, Da- 
vid's cadowments had raiſed him, even in his retire- 
ment, from the tune, that the ſpirit of the Lord came 

# him : his fame grew, as Horacetells us that of 
Marcellus did, like a tree, long hid in the ſhade, 
which was at full growth, as ſoon as it was ſcen. 
And that there was ſome thing very extraordinary in 
the endowments of David, appears, evidently, from 
the laſt clauſe of this recommendation, And the 
Lord is with him : plainly implying, that he was 
highly favoured, and eminently protected by Al- 
mighty Gop. RY 


Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe. B. 8, v. 40. 


The herald now arrives, and guides 
The ſacred maſter of celeflial ſong. 
High on a radiant throne, ſublime in flate, 


Encircled by huge multitudes, he ſate v. 61--2. 
With fikver ſhone the throne, 


v. 55-6. 


2 his ſeat a poliſb' d table ſhines. v. 65. 
en, from the chine, Ulyſſes cares with art 
Delicious Food, an honerary part. V. 520. 


Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Mo ſacred honowrs to the bard denies ? v. $24: 
Porz's Ody 


into his ſervice (1 & 
ſaw am ſtrong man, or any valiant man, be took him 
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In the next place, we may obſerve the artful ad- 
dreſs of this recommendation, which paints out Da- 
vid, tho? yet a youth, as now in his prime both of 
valour and prudence. And to account for this, the 
reader is to know, that valour and ſtrength were the 
firſt, and moſt advantageous recommendations to the 
favour of Saul, who (like ſome princes of our age) 
piqued himſelf, ap men of that character 

mM. Xiv. 5): And when Saul 


unto bim. 

In the next place, Saul, we know, was troubled 
with an evil ſpirit, under whoſe influence he was, 
doubtleſs, guilty of many and great extravagancies; ĩt 
was not fit, that a raw, giddy, youth ſhould be witneſs 
to theſe ; and therefore, David is recommended as a 
E -N and a valiant man : as a man of prudence, 

e was fitter to be truſted with the ſecret of SauPs 
extravagancies in his fits; and as a valiant man, he 
was more likely to bear with the infirmities of a 
brave man, as Saul was; and therefore, the occaſion 
required, that not only his character, but his age al- 
ſo, ſhould now be raiſed, as much as poſſible. Nor 
did David belye the recommendation made of 
him ; for the ſacred hiſtorian aſſures us, that he not 
only approved, but endeared himſctt to Saul, and 
was made his armour-bearer. 

Thus was David called to court, and a commerce 
with the world, and gradually prepared, and fitted 
for the great he was to act in it, by the pure ap- 
pointment of the divine Providence, without any 
torecaſt, or contrivance either of his own, or of his 
friends. | 

How long David continued at court, and when, 
and why he returned to his father, and his flock, is 
no-where told us. His ſituation with Saul ſeems 
not altogether ſo well fitted, for the views of a 
genius. Doubtleſs, he found himſelf formed for 
great things; and, poſſibly, with all his humility a- 
| >: i bout 
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bout him, he was not long ſatisfied with his conditi- 
on, and character; and preferred, in 1 way of 
thinking, to be firſt among the ſhepherds, than laſt, 
or even low, in Saul's train. Or, poſſibly, Saul's 
favour (for he was ſufficiently inconſtant) might have 
abated with his diſtemper ; and therefore, when he 
found himſelf tolerably recovered, and his thoughts 
were wholly taken up with preparations for the Phi- 
liſtine war, Jeſſe might eaſily have redeemed David's 
attendance, by ſubſtituting three other ſons in the 
ſervice of Saul. From the text it ſhou'd ſeem, that 
David was, but a very little time, at court; no longer 
than Saul's ſickneſs required. For we are told 
(1 Sam. 16. 43.) that when the evil ſpirit from God 
was upon Saul, David took an harp, and played with 
his hand: ſo Saul was refreſhed, and was well, and the 
e ſpirit departed from bim. And then, immediately 
follows the account of the aſſembling of the Phili- 
ine forces; before which, it appears, that David had 
for ſome time been returned to his father, Eut when, 
or why is not ſaid : probably, when Saul was well, 
he was glad to get nd of his Phyſician, as faſt as 
he could : not caring, to be any more put in mind of 
his diſtemper, or his cure. And if ſo, David only 
remained at court, till the king recovered. 

But whatever the occaſion of his leaving the court 
might be, it is evident, it was not without the ſpe- 


required, that when David ſhould next make his ap- 
pearance there, it ſhould be under a more advanta- 
geous character, than that of the moſt excellent muſi- 
Clan ; which ſoon after came to paſs. 


CHAP. IV. 
David's Duel with Goliah. 


OW long David had no been returned to 
his father, and his flock, when the Philiftine 
war broke out, can no where be clearly — 


cial apppintment of Providence; whoſe purpoſes 
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but I think it pretty evident, that he finally returned, 

his father's ſending his three eldeſt ſons into 

the ſervice of Sau! : for when we are told, that 

David was the youngeſt ſon, and the three eldeſt fol- 

lowed Saul; the ſacred hiſtorian immediately ſub- 

joins, But David went and returned from Saul *, to 
feed his father”s ſheep at Bethlehem. 

The occaſion of this war is unknown: probably, 
the Phil;ſtines were tempted to engage in it, by. the 
fame of Saul's lunacy, which would leave him ill 
able to conduct it, to advantage. 

As little are we informed of the continuance of 
this war, though, I think, we may fix the æra of the 
Philiftine champion's challenge; in the very begin- 
ning of it: we are only told, that when David was 
directed by his father, to go to the camp of Saul, 
with ſome neceſſary proviſions for his brethren, and 
a preſent of ten cheeſes for the captain of their 
thouſand, he roſe up early in the morning, and left 
his flock with a keeper, and took, and went as Jeſſe 
had commanded him, and came to the camp, juſt as 
both armies were going to engage : He came to the 
trench, ſays the text, as the boſt was going forth to 


26 fight 


The words of the original are very remarkable: But Da- 
rer Saul. This Sy —_ 
by what Joſephus us (Lib. 6. c. $ of his Antiq.) that the 
Phyſicians adviſed him to geta man, to fand over his head, (via. 
as he lay in bed) and play, &c. this alſo explains Saz/'s meſ 
ſage to Tefſe, when he ſent for David a ſecond time, (1 Sam. 
16. 22.) Let David, I pray thee, lard before me : In the letter of 
the original, at my face. In this ſituation if he faw David's 
face, he would only ſee it foreſhortned: and the harp might 
wholly hide both his face and perſon. 

From this text of David's going and returning from Saul, and 
the account of Saul['s ſending for him a ſ- time, I think it 
evident, that David never went to Court, but when San“ illneſs 
called him thither ; and that he returned to his flock, as ſoon as 
that was over. Which is farther confirmed by what we are told, 
(1 Sam. 18. 2. ) that after the death of Gol/iah, Saul rook b 
(David) on that day, and xvould let him go no more home to his fa: 
ther's houſe. 
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fight, and ſhouted for the battle. This ſound ſoon in- 
flamed his manly ſpirit, with more than common 
ardour, to ſee, and to ſhare in the engagement. 
He left his carriage in the care of the officer, who 
guarded the baggage, and ran into the army, and ſa- 
fat. his brethern ; and as he talked with them, 
(S armies being now oOrawi: up in battle array, the 
Ph! ne champion, Caliab of Gath, who, it forms, had 
now braved the M aelite army for forty days toge- 
ther, ſtept out, a uſual, to urge his challenge, which 
he did with a loud and terrible voice, the tenour of 
which was, as follows : 

That, to ſpare the cffuſion of human blood, they 
ſhould decline a general engagement, and leave the 
deciſion of their quarrel to the valour of a ſingle 
champion, choſen on each ſide, whoſe defeat, or vic- 
tory, ſhould determine that of his country, which 
was to follow his fatc : — If, ſays he, your man be 
able to fight with me, and to kill me, then will we be © 
your ſervants ;, but if I prevail againſt bim, and kill 
bim, then ſhall ye be our ſervants, and ſerve us: con- 
cluding all, with a bold defiance of the Mraelite army, 
and demand of an antagoniſt. 

The challenge was plauſible, but however, ſeem- 
ingly, founded upon fortitude, and humanity, was not, 
in reality, the effect of either. The caſe was thus: 
The Philiſtines had one man, amongſt them, of a very 
ſingular make, and character; his ſtature was gigan- 
tick, and his ſtrength proportionable ; he was nine 
feet nine inches high *, and his very arms, and 
armour were more.than a load for another man. He 
is, generally, believed to be a Philifline nobleman, 
and, as a mark of dignity, an armour-bearer carried 
his ſhield before him; a diſtinction, which —— 

e 


_ ® Pliny tells us. that a man of that ſtature was brought from 
Arabia to Rome, in the reign of Claudius, I. 7. c. 16. where he 
mentions the remains of other men of mach greater dimenſions. 
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the Great *, and other ancient heroes, always affect- 


ed. It is no wonder then, if the Ph:liftines co 

more in the ſtrength, and proweſs of this man, than 
in that of their mercenary forces, which were their 
chief ſtrength; and therefore, choſe rather to reſt 
their cauſe upon his ſingle arm, than the iſſue of a 
general engagement. 

Beſides all this, they well knew, ſuch a challenge, 
from ſuch a man, was admirably fitted to ſtrike a 
general terror into the adverſe army, inaſmuch as, it 
could not fail to make an impreſſion of fear u 
the breaſt of every ſingle man in it. If then the 
Vraelites accepted the challenge, the Philiſtines were 
aſſured of conqueſt; if they declined it, it muſt be 
from the impreſſion of an univerſal fear, which 
would better open their way to victory, in a general 
engagement. 

In this diſtreſs David found the forces of his 
country; Saul, and all Iſrael mightily diſmayed, not 
daring ſo much as to ſtand the terror of the Phi- 
liſtine's preſence, but retiring to their trenches, as he 
approached : and here, as 1t was natural, their con- 
verſation wholly turned upon this champion, and the 


reward offered, by the king, to any one, that ſhould 


ſlay him uproFe Ay no leſs than the freedom of his 
family, added to great riches, and the honour of 
the king's alliance by marriage with one of his 
daughters ; aſking one another (as the manner of 
men is, who could think of nothing elſe) had they 
ſeen him? and telling one another (what every one 
of them knew) what reward ſhould be given to the 
man, that ſubdued him. 

"I liſtened to their — and mined in 
their enquiries with an eager curioſity, expreſſing, at 
the ſame time, ſome degree of — that no ne 


* Arrian tells us (l. 6. 244. Edit. Gronov.) that Alexander 
had the ſhield, taken out o & the temple of Trojex Feli, carried 
before him in all his battles. 


yet accepted the challenge: V bat ſhall be done, 
he, to the man, that killeth this Philiſtine, and 
take!h away the reproach from Tfrae! ? And again; 
For who is this uncircumciſed Pbiliſt ine, that he ſhould 
defy the armies of the living God? The workings of 
David's modeſty, and valour are finely painted in 
theſe queſtions : his modeſty would not ſuffer him 
directly, and openly, to accept the challenge, and pro- 
feſs himſelf Goliab's antagoniſt ; and yet, the forti- 
tude of his own beating breaſt, and the glory of the 
undertaking, left him wholly at a loſs, why others 
ſhould decline it. His eldeſt brother, Eliab, ob- 
ſerved his ardour, and was offended at it, he, who 
knew De vidꝰ's ſpirit, ſoon ſaw his deſign ; and filled 
with indignation, leſt David ſhould atchicve, what 
he himſelf had not dared to undertake, he reproved 
him with the moſt taunting queſtions, Why he left 
his flock ? and what he had to do there? upbraidin 
him at the ſame time, that nothing but vanity, an 
a vicious curioſity, had drawn him thither , tho', 
without doubt, he was well acquainted with his true 
errand. To all this, David (who found his indig- 
nation riſing, but would not allow himſelf to indulge 
it againſt his elder brother) made no other reply, 
than by aſking his brother, what he had done to of- 
fend him ? and whether the greatneſs of the occa- 
fion did not juſtify all the queſtions, he could aſk 
about it? Then, turning to ſomebody elfe, he re- 
newed his enquiries ; and, ſtung, with double indig- 
nation, at the ill treatment of his brother, and the 
inſolence of the Pbhiliſtine, he broke out into ſuch 
open declarations of accepting the challenge, as 
were quickly brought before Sau; and being called, 
and examined in his preſence, continued undaunted 
in his reſolution. 
Saul endeavoured to diſſuade him from fo raſh, 
and deſperate an attempt, by a remonſtrance of his 
youth, and Goliab's confirmed ſtrength, and _ 
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enced valour; but to no purpoſe. David defended 
his deſign, by a relation of his ſucceſs againſt enemies, 
full as dangerous as Goliab. 

There is an united dignity, and humility in the re- 
lation, which no words, but his own, can come up toz 
— Thy ſervant, ſaid he, kept his father's ſheep ; and 
there came a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock, and I went out after him, and ſmote him, and 
delivered it out of bis mouth: and when he aroſe againſt 
me, I caught him by his beard, and ſmote bim, and flew 
bim. Thy ſervant flew both the lion, and the bear, and 
this uncircumciſed Philiſtine ſhall be as one of them, ſee- 
ing, be hath defied the armies of the living God. | 

Here, we ſee, that David's confidence of ſucceſs 
is founded on Goliab's blaſphemy, which had debaſed 
him to a brute ; and therefore, now he carried no 
more terror with him, than a hon, or a bear. 

There is nothing more offenſive, and ſhocking to 
the human ear, than ſelf-praiſe ; inaſmuch as, it is, 
ordinarily, the effect of two very offenſive, and un- 
lovely paſſions, ſelf- love, and intemperate vanity : 
and yet, when it 1s extorted, as it was here, I know 
nothing more becoming, or more noble. Ir is then 
adorned with all the dignity of ſeli-defence, under 
the falſeſt imputation of the heavieſt guilt. And 

yet, David's temperance, and modeſty are remarkable 
even here: he deſcribes his combat with the lion, 
in the ſhorteſt, and ſimpleſt narration, that ever was 
made of ſuch a combat ; — I caught him by his beard, 
and ſmote bim, and flew him: — and to avoid the 
tedium of dwelling upon his own exploits, ſays no 
more of his combat with the bear, but barely, that 
hc flew him. . 

And, as if even this were too much, he concludes 
all, in the ſtyle of a man, who had rather eſcaped, than 
conquered ; — The Lord, who delivered me out of the 
paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, be 
will deliver me out of the hand of this Pbiliſtine. Upon 
which, Saul, ſtruck with the ſteadineſs of his reſo- 


Jution, 
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lution, 13 ſo juſt, and noble a confidence, 
1— ied out; Go; and the Lord be with 
And now his care was, to ſee his champion pro- 
perly provided with arms offenſive, and defenſive ; 
and accordingly, he put his own armour upon him, 
an helmet of braſs, and coat of mail. And when 
David had girded his ſword upon his armour, and 
aſſayed to go, he found himſelf encumbered, and 
embaraſſed by a warlike apparatus, to which he was 
unaccuſtomed ; and therefore, deſiring to be excuſod 
from making uſe of them, he put them off; and, 
taking his ſtaff in his hand, he choſe five ſmooth 
ſtones out of the brook, which divided the hoſtile 
armies, and put them in his ſhepherd's ſcrip; and 
fo, taking his ſling in one hand, and his ſtaft in the 
other, he advanced towards his adverſary. Nor was 
Goliab leſs forward; for he alſo advanced to the 
combat, with his armour-bearer before him. But 
when, upon a nearer approach to David, he diſcerned 
his youth, and beauty, he diſdained the effeminacy 
of his aſpect; and, filled with indignation, to find 
himſelf ſo contemptuouſly paired, and aſſaulted like 
a dog, with ſtones and a ſtalf, he vented his rage in 
reproaches, and execrations, devoted his adverſary to 
the wrath, and vengeance of his gods; and then, 
calling aloud to him, bid him advance, that he might 
give his fleſh to the fowls of the air, and the beaſts 
of the field. To theſe taunts, and threats David 
made this anſwer ; Thou comef? to me with a fword, 
with a fpear, and with a ſhield ; but I come to thee 
in the name of the Lord of hofts, the God of the armies 
of frau, whom thou bat defied. And then, inſpired 
with a clear foreſight of that juſt vengeance, which 
this blaſphemy would draw f both upon him, 
and upon thoſe that abetted him, he adds ; This day 
will the Lord deliver thee into mine band; and I will 

| [mite 
| ® The difference between theſe threats is remarkable. Gofab, 
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ſmite thee, and thine bead from thee and I will give 
the carcaſſes of the hoft of the Philiftines, this day unto 
the fowls of the air, and to the wild beafts of the earth : 
that all the earth may know, that there is a God in Iſrael. 
And all this aſſembly ſhall know, that the Lord ſaveth 
not with ſcword, and ſpear : for the battle is the Lord's, 
and he will give you into our hands. 

So ſaying, he ſprung forward, with anoble alacrity, 
to meet his antagonilt ; and, puiting his hand into 
his bag, took thence a ſtone, and ſlang it, and ſmote the 
Pbiliſt ine in his forebead, that the ſtone ſunk into bis fore- 
baad, and he fell upon his face to the earth. 

This done, he ran up to his proſtrate enemy, and, 
ſtanding upon him, drew out his own ſword, (for 
David had none) and cut off his head. 


. 


The Friendſhip of David and Jonathan. Some Diffi- 
cultie. in the ſacred Text, cleared. David's Combat 
compared with that of Dioxippus, the Athenian 
Athlete. 


13 ſtruck with a ſudden conſternation, 
upon the defeat, and death of their champion, 
fled ; and the Jraeclites, giving a great ſhout of joy, 
purſued them, with a dreadful ſlaughter, to the gates 
of Gath and Eiron *, their fenced cities; and, then 

returning, took the ſpoil of their camp. | 

When David returned from the ſlaughter of th 
Philiftine, Abner, the king's general, preſented him 
to Saul, with Goliab's head in his hand. What re- 
ception Saul gave him, or what converſation David 
had 


in full confidence of his own ſtrength, bids David come up, and 1 
will give thy fab, &c. David, confiding only in the 

tion of Providence, retorts, This day wil! the Lord deliver thee 
into my hand; and then tells him what he is to expect. | 


The retidences of two of the five Philiftine lords. 
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had with him on that occaſion, we know not; but 
we have reaſon to believe, that his ſpeech was, agrec- 
able to his preceding conduct, ſhort, and humble, 
giving Gop the glory. All that we are told, is, 
that Saul enquired whoſe ſon he was: and that when 
their converſation was ended, Jonathan, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, conceived the tendereſt, and ſtrongeſt af- 

feftion for him, from that moment. 

There is an inexpreſſible dignity in the ſilence of 
the ſcriptures on this, and ſuch-like occaſions. Minute 
deſcriptions would bring them too near the level 
of common hiſtory ; and, on occaſions ſo very ex- 
traordinary, would, with all the ſtrictneſs of truth, 
debaſe them even to an air of romance. Whereas, in 
the preſent management, the writer's end is fully an- 
ſwered, by a ſhort account of the effects of this con- 
verſation, upon the heart of a pious, an intelligent, 
and heroic youth. We now behold this part of the 
ſacred hiſtory, in more than all the dignity of a noble 
it; in which, David, bending to his prince, 
and laying the head of his fierceſt foe at his feet, 
appears in the faireſt light, and nobleſt attitude, that 
ever youthful hero was drawn in. Hard indeed would 
it be to paint out the congenial joy, the glowing 
eſs of Jonathan's generous heart, upon the 
of ſo much piety, and virtue ; and as hard, 
ps, to ſhew the ſecret workings of Saul 's grow- 
ing envy, under all the outward ſemblance of com- 

lacence, and applauſe.—Sure I am, the ſubject hath 
boch dignity, and difficulty enough to exerciſe, and, 
perhaps, to exhauſt, the ſkill of the nobleſt artiſt, that 
ever adorned the profeſſion. 

But, however that may be, the friendſhip of David 
and Jonathan, ſo ſuddenly conceived, and fo ſtrongly 
cemented from that moment, is matter of juſt ad- 
miration with all thinking men : and ſeems to have 
ſomething in it far tranſcending the ordinary courſe 
of human affections; or, to ſpeak more Pian. 

ms 
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ſeems to have been, 


when he was going againſt Goliab, ſome years after, 
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liarly, appointed, and raiſed 
by providence, for the preſervation of David . 
One circumſtance of this friendſhip ought not, 
T think, to be omitted; and that is, that when 
han and David made a covenant, Jonathan ſtripe 
imſelf of the robe, that was upon him, and gave it 
to David, and his garments, even to his ſword, and 
to his bow, and to his girdle. Whether this might 
not have given riſe to that cuſtom, which hath ob- 
tained among the eaſtern monarchs, of preſenting 
ſwords, and veſts, as marks of favour, and eſteem, is 
ſubmitted to the reader. 
But it is time, we now return to clear ſome diffi 
culties, that have embarraſſed this part of the ſacred 
dext. 
When David was recommended to Saul, he was 
recommended as a man prudent, and valiant; whereas, 


he is called, in the ſacred text, a youth, and a ftripling. 
I anſwer : That the firſt part of this objection hath 
been already removed, by ſhewing, that although 
David was then very young, yet the occaſion re- 
quired, that his age, and character ſhould then be 
raiſed as much as poſſible (See pag. 20.) : Whereas, 
both when he was going againft a giant, and return- 
ing from the conqueſt, nothing was more natural 
than to depreſs both, as much as poſſible : the firſt, 
in order to difſuade him from ſo deſperate an attempt; 
on the ſucceſs of which, not only his own ſafety, 
but alſo the ſafety, and honour of his country 
ed: and the ſecond was as natural, when he had 
ſucceeded, to raiſe the glory of his conqueſt, by 
the oppoſition of his youth to Goliab's eſtabliſhed 
ſtrength ; in compariſon of whom, he was, in truth, 
but 


® This friendſhip is thus ſet forth in the ſacred text : The foul 

Jnatban was knit with the foul of David, and Jonathan 

ed him as his own ſoul. And again : Jonathan and David 
made (or, as it is in the Hebrew, cut off) 4 couenent, becauſe he 
Aue bim, as his own ſoul. 
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but a ſtripling. So that the words youth, and fripling 
are here comparative terms. David had now, 1n all 
probability, not exceeded his twenty-ſecond year ; 
and, we know, it is common, in our own language, 
to call perſons of that age boys, and children, when 
com with men of more years, and experience ; 
and it is evident from the text, that Goliab himſelf 
conſidered him in the fame light. 

There is yet another difficulty, ſeemingly, greater. 
When David returned from the ſlaughter of the 
Philiſtine, Saul enquired who he was: which implied, 
he knew him not; and Abner could not tell him. 
This ſeems ſtrange, conſidering, that David had been, 
if not long, yet lately at court, and was in a good 
degree of favour with Saul. But, after all, the dif- 
ficulty is not very great : Abner might have been 
abſent from court, at all the times of David's being 
there; or, if he were preſent, might have little 
reliſn for David's muſick ; and, conſequently, taken 
little notice of him. Beſides, David had now been 
abſent from court for a year or two * : and they that 
are acquainted with courts, will be little ſurprized to 
find men + unknown, or forgotten, there, by a firſt 
miniſter in leſs time, who were more conſiderable 
than David, under the character of a good harper, or 
of Saul 's armour-bearer, an employment however, 
which he never exerciſed. 

Beſides all this, one or two years growth of Da- 
vids beard, and ſtature |, added to the influence of 
the weather upon his complection, and the roughneſs 
of his ſhepherd's habit, might make a * 

change 


He is generally thought to have been longer abſent. 

* Or his perſon might have been known to ner, and yet not 
family. 

| When he was firſt recommended to Saul as a valiant man, 
he had then, probably, attained to the ordinary ſize of men, 
which is not uncommon at eighteen: he was now tall enough to 
— for Saul 's armour, and, we know, Saus ſize — ; 

is might make a coniiderable change in his appearance, tho? 
full in the bloom of youth, F 
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in his perſon and a and ſufficiently 
diſguiſe him to a man, 11 diſturbed in his under- 
ſtanding than Saul, who, poſſibly, had ſeldom ſeen 
him, or only when he was diſturbed. And, in all 
bability, his memory was much impaired by of 
diſturbances ; as it ordinarily is by all fitts. Or if it 
were not, it is well known, that the great often affect 
to forget perſons of meaner condition, eſpecially 
thoſe, to whom they owe obligations, not very de- 
firable to be remembered. 
= yet after * Saul 5 have — 

ds perſon, and not his parentage, for any thi 
that = in the text ; for he aſked an ade he 
was, but whoſe ſon he was ; and ſurely nothing 
was more natural, than to enquire, of what family 
that young man was, to whom he had conditionally 


affianced his daughter. 
As there is ſomething remarkable both in the 
manner, and event of ds combat with Goliab, I 


hope, I ſhall be forgiven, if I ſhut up this head with 
2 ſhort relation of a like combat, recorded by Cur- 
tius (I. g. c. 7.) ; and the only one (except of 
the Epean and AÆtolian, mentioned by Strabo *) I 
know of, in all the accounts of antiquity, that hath 
any reſemblance to it. | 

Dioxippus the Athenian 2, in high favour with 
Alexander the Great, for his ſtrength, and dexterity at 
all the Abletick exerciſes, was challenged by Horratas, 
a Macedonian, to ſingle combat. He accepted the 

Vor. I. " D challenge 


4 


* Lib. 8. 8. edit. elod. apud F. Wolters, 1707. 

+ Nee iogenes (as Aa tells us, L 12. e. 
58.) paſſed that remarkable ſarcaſm : As he entered into Athens 
in the triumphal manner of the Ojapict conquerors, and was 
e fl Ie Bonde ure $f 
is eyes upon a young lady of diſtinguiſhed beauty, _— 
ſuddenly, and violently in love, fixed _ __ 
ſed by, and then, turning back his head, kept them ſtill 
upon her : which Diogenes obſerving, cried out to the Athenians ; 
yoda malay champion ! See haw a young girl hath twiſted 
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nge with ſufficient contempt 


* 


3 


1 


conqueror 
a ſmall, purple mantle, wra round his 
and a knotty club in his right. 
field of battle in lete armour, with 
ſword, a lancet in his right hand, and a 
left, and began the fight by darting his 
his adverſary ; which he, by a little bent of 
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by a blow of his club. Horratas then at- 
draw his fword ; but before that could be 
Diaxi with a joint - effort of his head, 
at once knock d up his heels, and beat 
to the then catching up his ſword, and 
ing his foot upon his neck, ſtood over him, with 
is up-lifted Club, ready with one blow to beat out 
ins, until Alexander interpoſed to ſave his 


LEE 
f 


ty over the completeſt armature : and, I 
hope, the ſingularity of the adventure will, with 


the curious reader, compenſate for the length of 


the digreſſion. I now reſume the thread of my 
Hiſtory. 

The unſcriptural 
curioſity to know how David diſpoſed of Goliab's 
ſpoils : at leaſt, may not take it amiſs to be inform- 


ed, that his armour was firſt depoſited in Davids 
tent; that is, either the tent belonging to his bre- 
Gs. | 
-bly, that of Goliab, taken in ſpoiling the Philifine 
2 His ſword was hung up, as a trophy of 
giving to God, in the tabernacle *® ; and his 
head conveyed to Feruſalem, then in the ee” | 


thren, or ſome other now erected for his uſe ; 


than 


Poſſibly, from hence came that cuſtom among 
Greeks and Romans, of depoſiting their arms in their temples. 


reader may, poſſibly, have ſome 


the ancient 
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This is a ſtrong inſtance of the triumph of ſkill, | 
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of the Iyaelites; tho* the ſtrong fort of Sion ſtill held 
out for the 7ebuſites. 

' And, poſſibly, one end of carrying it thither might 
be, gs en tho 9272 


more probably, depoſited —— Rr 
=o 


fight of that Geys becoming 
David. And if I may be indulged "a 
own, to me it ſeems not 1 ible, that all the = 
tories we have of heads, found in the foundations of 
cities, which afterwards became great and eminent, 
ſuch as thoſe of Rome, and Carthage, might be de- 
rived from ſome imperſect, or deſignedly obſcured 
tradition of the hiſtory of this head. 
Nor will the reader, perhaps, think this a very 
ſtrained conjecture, who conſiders the great, and al- 
lowed uncertainties in the accounts of the Roman ori- 
ginals, that when the beſt Romer hiſtorians wrote * 
there were no records, of, almoſt, the firſt four * 
dred pou of their city, extant ; being all conſumed 
(if they had any) in the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, A. U. C. C. 363. and, therefore, their ſtudy was, 
to make its origine as ſtrange, and 
they could deviſe it; and, in order to 


Their firſt hiſtorian, Quintus Fabins Pi&or, was 160 years 
later than this period ; he flouriſhed about twenty, or thirty years 
and took moſt of his accounts 
from Diocles P hicus, a Greek. Whether the hiſtory of the 
capitol be ſo I cannot fay, but it is evidently later „ 
verſion of the LXX. 


pares 
nan beginning, ing only of men, and the rape of the 
Sabines, contrived for increaſe, with the hiſtory of the 
Benjamites, in the three laſt chapters of the book of Judges, will, 
1 believe, be quickly of my opinion. 
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C HAP. VI. 


The Riſe and Effets of Saul's Enmity to David. 
Merab promiſed to David, and given to another. 


DI, now continuing at court, was em 

by Saul on various occaſions: and, as he ſtill 
acquitted himſelf wiſely, Saul, in ſome time, ſet 
him over his men of war ; that is, as it is commonly 
underſtood, made him captain of his guards. But 
this degree of favour laſted not long; for now Saul's 
envy, and malignity returned ſtrong upon him, with 
his evil ſpirit. The occaſion was thus: 


As Saul returned in triumph from the Philiftine 


war, the women, from all the cities of Vrael, came 
to meet him, to congratulate his conqueſts, with 
ſongs, and various inſtruments of muſick ; and as 
js þ ſang/together, they blended the praiſes of Saul, 

David in their chorus: but with this diſtinction; 
Saul hath. flain his thouſands, and David bis ten thou- 


ſands. 

'The ty heart of Saul could ill digeſt this 
ference ; his reſentment brought back all his 
black paſſions into his breaſt, and refitted him for 
the poſſeſſion of the evil ſpirit : Aud Saul was wroth, 
(ſays the text) and the ſaying diſpleaſed bim; and be 
ſaid, have aſcribed unto David ten thouſands, 
and to me they have aſcribed but thouſands ; and what 
can he have more but the kingdom? —— And it 
came to paſs on the morrow, that the evil ſpirit from 
God came upon Saul, and be prophefied in the midſt of 
the houſe. From hence it is evident, that the ex- 
preſſion of propheſying is applicable to the influence 
either of evil, or good Pirie z and 1t is applied, 
both by Plato, and Plutarch, to the agitations of the 
Sibyls, and other enthuſiaſts, who were, as the 
Heathens expreſſed it, poſſeſſed by the god: ſo that 


the very Heathens aſcribed ſuch agitations to a ſuper- 
natural agency. | 
h Thus 
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all Iſrael, and Judah loved David, 
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Thus much is certain: Saul's mind was now di- 
ſturbed to ſuch a degree, that David's muſick had 
no more power over him *. This quickly appear- 
ed; for as he played to calm him, Saul, determined 
upon his deſtruction, and, watching his ity, 
with a javelin in his hand, darted it at him : which 
David (with a feliciry excecding that of Dioxippms) 
twice declined : then, being ſufficiently warned of 
his danger, he avoided Saul 's preſence. 

Saul's envy now began to be haunted with terror; 
that a man, ſo excellent at his weapons as he was, 
ſhould now twice miſs his aim, and at ſo near a 
diſtance, had ſomething in it very extraordinary 
And it was very natural for him to think, this could 
not be, without a remarkable interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence in David's behalf. Such an interpoſition 
muſt be for ſome extraordinary end. And what end 
could that, ſo probably, be, as his deſignation to 
royalty ? He knew, his kingdom was given away 
to a better man than himſelf (the prophet had cx- 

declared that): And who was, ſo probably, this 
= man, as the man, whom all Jae! preferred 
tw him? 

Full of this fear, he removes David from him, 
by an honourable exile : he made him captain over 
a thouſand': but where, or at what diſtance, is not 
faid. All that we know, is, that here alſo David 
behaved himſelf with remarkable prudence, and 
good conduct; which, inſtead of reconciling Saul 
to him, ſerved, only to inflame his fears the more : 
Wherefore (ſays the text) when Saul ſaw, that be be- 
baved bimſelf very wiſely, be was — F bim: but 

ecauſe be went out, 
and came in before them. He headed them in all 


allade that paſſage 


this, poſſibly 
P/alm,——uhich roi ts fear the voice of the charmer, &. 
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affections of the to him; inſomuch, that it 
might be ſaid, with great truth, of him, and his 
maſter Saul, what was afterwards obſerved of Ger- 
manicus, and Tiberius, that the one reigned, in the 
hearts of the people, the other, only in the pro- 
vinces. 

It were hard to paint out the diſtempered ſtate of 
Saul 's mind, under the continued ſeries of David's 
ſuccefles ; the ſight rack d him: but, at the ſame 
time, he had ſagacity enough to derive ſome conſo- 
lation from it. David, it is true, was often ſucceſs- 
ful; but it did not follow, that he muſt always be ſo: 
he had prudence, proweſs, and conduct; but all 
theſe art often diſappointed and defeated in their 
beſt- laid ſchemes. What means then ſo likely to 
deftroy hirn, as flattering him in his good fortune, 
ard inflaraing his vanity to yet higher, and bolder 
attempts? Wat human heart is proof againſt flat- 
tery well conducted? and what ſo likely to point it 
right, as the proſpect of the. king's alliance? And 
now Merab, the king's eldeſt daughter, is promiſed 
to him in marriage, on condition of his ing all 
his fortit:ide, in the defence of his maſter, and his 
country, againſt the enemies of Gop, and them. 

This was the bait laid for his deſtruction: Had 


Saul kiiled David, when he attem him with his 
Javelin, his madneſs might have pleaded his defence. 
Nor was David then ſo y eſtabliſhed in the 


affections of the people; ſuch an attempt muſt nos 
be attended with more hazard: nor could it be ac- 
quitted of deliberate deſign; and therefore, this other 
method was ſed upon: And Saul ſaid unto David, 
Bchola my elder daughter Merab, ber will I give thee 


to wife; en be thou valiant fer me, and fight the 
Lord's battics, for Saul ſaid, Let not mine band be 


by | 


gm but let the band of the Philiſtines be upon | 


David's anſwer to this tempting promiſe, is to | 
me, I own, no ill preſumption of his being ſwayed 


—F@ a» 


— — } — — — 


; 
: 
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by ſomething more than human : And, irideed, 
what leſs, than ſome heavenly influence, could fet the 
ſoul of an obſcure youth, LAS a exalted, ſo far 
ove the raaed of che Lk ES ſtrongeſt temp- 
tations *! He did not, — decline the honour 

ropoſed to him; that prudence, and decency for- 
bad, but he did. _ inſtead of claiming, or even 
accepting it as his right, he declined all appearance 
of — to it, on the ſcore of 4 1 And 
David ſaid unto Saul, Who am I, and what is my life, 
or my fathers family in Iſrael, that 7 ſhould be ſon-in- 
law to the king ? It is true, he had often hazarded 
his life in the ſervice of his prince: but what was 
ſuch a life as his, compared with the honour of ſuch 
an alliance ? 

How far he merited this honour by his ſubſe- 
quent behaviour, is no-where particularly told us:; 
and, indeed, was unneceſlary to be told, being ſut- 
ficiently implied in thoſe characters of nce, 
wiſdom, and valour, which diſtinguiſhed whole 
conduct. However, we are — that when 
the time came for con it, Saul, moſt ſhame- 
fully violated his promiſe, and gave Merab to ano- 
ther, to Adriel, the Mehbolathite. 

This indignity, and diſappointment ſeem to be 
attended with all the circumſtances could 
heighten both. Probably, the match was delayed, 
to endear it the more; and when David's hopes 
were at the height, (and, it may be, his affection 
fixed) they were daſht at once. 

It is finely obſerved of the courts of tyrants, that 
in them favours are wont to come ſlow, and injuries 
ſudden ; Lanta beneficia, injurie precipites ! 

This treatment was w oo” able to exaſperate a ſpi- 


rit, leſs ſenſible of injuries than Davids, to the 
| D 
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higheſt z and, in all appearance, was intend- 
= do ſo ; that ſome act of ontrage, or intem- 

of expreſſion, too natural on ſuch an occa- 
| might ſupply ſome pretence of vengeance 
upon him ; but this fare allo the fpiric of God de 
livered him from. 


CH AP. VII. 


Michal promiſed to David. The Nature of the 
required Dower explained at large. 


CAU L's vengeance being thus diſappointed, he 
' ſoon found another occaſion of wreaking it upon 
him, as he hoped, to more advantage. 

Michal, Saul's ſecond daughter, beheld David 
with other eyes, than thoſe of her father's enmity : 
in all probability, David's merit, added to her bro- 
ther Jonathan's friendſhip, and affection for him, 
wrought upon her. But whatever influence Jona- 
than's . or David's character, and accom-, 
.pliſhments, upon her, ſhe ſeems to have had 

rudence, and virtue enough, not to indulge her de- 
fires, as long as there was any proſpect of his 
_— with her elder ſiſter ; for we hear nothing 
of her hking to David, until after Merab's mar- 
riage ; then it was, that Saul was firſt informed of it. 

He received the account with joy: The thing 
pleaſed him (ſays the text), and Saul ſaid, I will give 
him ber, that ſh: may be a ſnare to him : and that 
the hand of the Philiſtines may be againſt him. He 
_—_— to oe * to him, as Antiocbhus the Great 
gave Cleopatra, his daughter, to Ptolemy Epipbanes, 
king of Egypt, thinking to uſe her, 3 inſtrument 
to deſtroy him, and was diſappointed, as Avtiochus 
was; for Michal clave to her huſband, as Cleopatra 
did, and as Daniel had foretold +. | 

But 

1 Sam. xviii. 17. 


F She Gall not fand on bis fide, Dan. xi. 17. Dr. 9 
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But it ſeems, there was ſome difficulty in the point, 
from the Afatict cuſtom of purchaſing Wives, and 
that in proportion to their dignity : a difficulty,' 
which Divit's condition, in point of fortune, ill 
enabled him to overcome; and ſuch as Saul's ex- 
preſs, and publick ſtipulation in the affair of Goliab, 
fhould have made him aſhamed to inſiſt on. How- 
ever, Saul took care to make it, at once, very inſidi- 
ous, and not inſuperable ; and then commanded his 
fervants to communicate the matter to David, and 
lace it in the faireſt, and moſt tempting light before 
Lim. They told him, according to their inſtructi- 
ons, that the king delighted in him, and all his 
ſervants loved him, and he muſt be the king's ſon- 
in-law. And when David, in his humility, excuſed 
himſelf from the impoſſibility of his paying the 
dower * of ſo great a,prince's daughter, they propo- 
ſed an expedient, which, they judged, his magnani- 
mity would readily embrace ; The king (ſay they) 
defireth not a dowry, but an bundred fore: ſtins of the 
Pbiliſtines, to be avenged of the king's enenies. His 
deſign in this, the text aſſures us, was, to make bim 
fall by the hand of the Philiſtines : this was the deſign 


that ſwayed him from the firſt. It is true, Merab 


was due to David by publick ſtipulation : but when 
Saul promis'd her to him, he added this expreiz 
condition, before-mentioned, that he ſhould gr 
the Lord's battles, upon the hopes of his falling in 


them, 1 Sam. Xvill. 17. 

When David had eſcaped this ſnare, Sau! then 
laid another for him, which he thought much ſurer; 
and that was, the dower of the fore tin: now men- 


tioned; 


ſerves, that man and wife are the two branches in the prophet 


| Ezekie/'s hand, incloſed in one bark, and fo cloſely together, 


that they make but one piece. 

And David ſaid, ſeemeth it to you a light thing to be a king's 
ſon-in-law, ſeeing that I am a man, and lightly eftecmed ? 
chap. xviii. 23. Some think, that this Excuſe hath a mixture of 
evurtly reſentment in it; and, poſſibly, it may. 
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tioned ; and to bring the matter to a ſpeedy iſſue, 
he ſtinted him to a limited time, for the 
condition. 
David had, in his humility, declined the honour 
of the king's alliance, by this daughter, as well as 
the other : but when the condition of the fore-ſtins 
Was Once ed, he could now no longer decline 
it, without the imputation of cowardice. And, cer- 
tainly, a more probable expedient for his ruin, could 
not have been thought on. This we ſhall ſoon 
be convinced of, when we conſider, that all 
theſe hundred enemies, whoſe fore-ſtins were to 
. to Saul, muſt fall by David's own 
s; nor could Saul's end be otherwiſe anſwered : 
= aim was, to bring David ſo often into immediate, 
1 danger, and ſuch as it was hardly 
ble, he ſhould ſo often eſcgpe : whereas, had he 
allowed to complete his number, with thoſe 
flain by his thouſand men, over whom "he was cap- 
tain, I might have been effected, with little, and 
unrepeated danger. So that his thouſand men, who 
atended him, tho it i not. be magined, they 
=_  — on all theſe occaſions; yet, as 
far as re to the number of fore-ſtins required of 
David, they were, in effect, but ſo many witneſſes, 
to ſee SauP's purpoſes faithfully fulfilled. 

David knew all this very well ; yet did all this 
no way deter him from Pd Prog accepting the con- 
dition. Difficulty (faith a learned commentator * 
upon the text) doth but whet heroick ſpirits : he 
now rejoiced, like Alexander, to find a danger equal 
to his ſpirit ; and at once to prevent all poſſibility 
of cavil, and do ampler honour to his ſpouſe, he 
doubled her dower ||. Nor will his doing ſo, even 
under theie circumſtances, appear incredible, when 

we 


®* Dr. Trapp. 
Periculum par animo. 
That the cuſtom of paying dowries for wives, obtained a- 


- «a nts Gen. XXXiv. 13. and Exod. xxii. 
16, 17 | 
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to imply, that this ſlaughter was his own act. 
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we conſider the account left us of Aurelian, by Fla- 
vius Vopiſcus ; or the account of ſome of David's 
worthies, in ſcripture ; or the accounts tranſmit- 
ted to us by travellers, of ſome parts of Africa, 
where no man 1s to give quarter to an ene- 
my, until he hath an hundred of ſuch trophies to 
produce, in teſtimony of his valour ||; which their 
wives wear, and make account of, as of their moſt 
valuable ornaments. 

This reaſoning ſeems alſo confirmed by the letter 
of the text, which tells us, that David aroſe, and 
went, he, and bis men, and flew of the Philiſtines two 
bundred men, &c. Where it is obſervable, that the 
word flew is of the ſingular number ; which ſeems 


The ſame concluſion is alſo to be fairly, collected 
from the ſubſequent verſe ; for when we are told, 
that Saul now gave him Michal his daughter to wife, 
it is immediately added, that Saul ſaw, and knew tba 
the Lord «vas with David. This he had reaſon to 
conclude, from the deliverance 
wrought in his favour, in the ſucceſſive conqueſt of 
two hundred enemies by his own hand : whereas, 
had this been effected by the aſſiſtance of a thouſand 
aſſociates, there had ſurely been nothing extraordi- 

in 1t. 

And here I cannot but reflect, with united grief, 
and horror, upon the loſt condition of Sauſ's mind 
at this time. He ſaw, and knew the band of Gad 
in the extraordinary preſervation of David, and 
he perſiſted to purſue his ruin. | 


To 


He tells us, that the em Auorelian flew a thouſand 8 
matians in one fingle war, with his own hands. 

1 Chron. xi, 11, 20. Ver. 11. Jafobeam an Hachmonite, 
Fa lift up his ear againſt three hundred, ſlain by him at one time. 
Ver. 20. Abifbai, he was chief of the three ; for, lifting ap his 

Hear againfs three hundred, he flew them. | 

| Mandelh, p. 213. | 
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To all this may be added, that Saul's fear, and 
hatred of David, which, the text tells us, were in- 
creaſed on this occaſion, are a further, and full con- 
firmation of the ſame truth ; inaſmuch as the 
laughter of two hundred men by the hands of a 
thouſand, within the limits of a proper ſpace of 
time, had neither been matter of envy, or enmity 
to Saul, who had himſelt atchieved far greater ex- 

Its. 
—— che imminent danger, David 
now ran, there is no queſtion, but Saul would till 
have been glad of ſome pretence for not perform - 
I _ : but the ſtipulation being ſo pub- 
lick, repeated, it was impoſſible to elude it. 
However, David's danger ended not here : 
Saul eaſily foreſaw, that this dowry of David's 
would, naturally, excite the enmity of the whole 
Pbiliſtine nation againſt him, as it quickly did; for 
the Pbiliſtine forces now aſſembled, and warred a- 
gainſt Ifrael. And, I believe, it will be matter of 
no doubt with the thinking reader, at whom their 
was chiefly aimed. Had Sau! gone out 
againſt them, in 'perſon, on this occaſion, there is no 
doubt, but he had been a joint object of their reſent- 
ment. But there is no reaſon from the text, to 
believe that he did; and I think it probable, that 
he choſe rather to let David ſtand the ſingle mark 
of their fury : but to no purpoſe ; for David's ſuc- 
ceſs, and tion always increaſed with his danger: 
David (ſays the text) bebaved himſelf more wiſely 
than all the ſervants of Saul, ſo that bis name was 
much ſet by. 

It it be aſked, why Saul required a dower of fore- 
ſins, rather than of heads, the anſwer is obvious; 
heads would have made no diſtinction between Jews 
and Pbiliſtines: and Saul, whoſe ſuſpicions were all 
awake, ſurmiſed to himſelf, that David, in that caſe, 
might ſlay an hundred of his ſubjects, _ 

- their's 


* 
* 
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— — — 
uired ſo many fore-ſeins, w 
— that he mike 2 fe he killed ſo ene- 
mies. And therefore, Joſephus, who changes the 
condition _ to heads, hath, with great 
ſubmiſſion, very injudiciouſly departed from the 
ſacred text. 
There is one obvious inference from this — 
. 


practiſed the rite of circumciſion. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Saul's Perſecutions continued. David's fignal De- 
liverances. 


ND now Saul 's deteſtation of David, could no 

longer be within the bounds of ſecret 
machinations, but broke forth into inſomuck 
that he communes both with his ſon, and ſervants to 
deſtroy him; or, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of Tacituc, 
he diſcloſed his wicked purpoſe ; and, for that reaſon, 


could not execute it *, 

Surely, nothing could be more providential for 
David, than that Jonathan was let into the ſecret : 
this faithful friend ſoon warned him of his 
and . — 2 333 for that night, 
in a ſecret w agreed ; 
aſſuring ge he would, ** next day, Rr pt 
occaſion of communing with his father about him, 
near the place . 

him 


® Detexit facinus, fatuus & non implevit. 

+ Doubtleſs, Jonathan choſe this as the place of conference 
with Saul, that, if his interceſſion ſhould prove ineffeQual, and 
Saul s anger ſhould break out into loud threats, as probably it 
would, David might be warned of his danger; or, if Sau ſhould 
prove mexorable, _ keep his paſſion within bounds, Jer 
nathan himſelf mi > tk ome complaint, or ome agreed 
on; give his fri 1 indication of his ill ſu ; which, 
poſſibly, he might otherwiſe find no opportunity of communicat- 
wg to him with that diſpatch, which his danger might require. 
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him with the ifſue of the conference. They met 
accordingly, and Jonatban's friendſhip diſplayed it- 
ſelf in all its glory. | 

There is ſomething 2 in the cordial, 
candid, ſeaſonable, and 1onate interceſſion of 
a true friend, as can hardly be reſiſted ; as can 
hardly fail to work its way into the moſt obdurate 

When Sau! communicated his deſign to his ſer- 
vants, and his ſon, Jonathan received it in a pru- 
dential, and well-judged filence ; he would not, open- 
ly, oppoſe his father's ſes, neither would he 
irritate him (now, ly, in a paſſion) by an un- 
timely oppoſition ; he waited, with the patience of 
a wiſe phyſician, to adminiſter his medicine, when 
ent was in beſt temper to receive it: he 
his time, and the next day, in the cool of 
the morning, drew his father into a retired, and 
ſecret conference; and then it was, that he urged 
his interceſſion, with ſo much fidelity, and addreſs, 
added to a dutiful zeal, and moſt becoming concern 
for his father's honour, that Saul's heart was ſoften- 
ed, and his reſentments conquered. Hear the inter- 
ceſſion in his own words: the text tells us, firſt, in 
the that he ſpake good of his friend ; and 
then added, Let not the king fin againſt bis ſervant, 
again David; becauſe be _ ſs thee, 

very good; 


The intelligent reader will, I am perſuaded, find, 
in all the ſeeming ſimplicity of this plain, and ſhort 
interceſſion, all the ſtrength of reaſoning, and all 
the ſkill, and delicacy of addreſs, that could, poſſibly, 


be crouded into ſo few words. He had much more 
to ſay in David's favour; but he well knew, that 


to 
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to enumerate his merits, would be to inflame his 
father's enmity ; and therefore, he mention- 
ed David's merits in general, he — 2 
that ſingle pn, in which, Saul himſelf 
merit, much complacence ; and he well knew, 
that the bare remembrance of it, would bring back 

to his father's mind, the greatneſs and the generoſity 
ofthe prize propoſed, which excited Dovid'svalow 
and the felicity ty, and glory of the event, in which 
Sau himſelf had ſo great a ſhare. 

Thus he judged ; and how rightly he did ſo, the 
event, ſufficiently informs us: Aud Saul (faith the 
text) hearkened unto the voice 0 : and Saul 
As the Lord Iiveth, be not be flain. 

The generous reader will, eaſily, j with what 
174.7 » Fonatbax received this affurance, and 
y he communicated it to his friend; how 


ES introduced him to his 
— — reinſtated him in his 


* Coats of ſun-ſhine laſted not long. 
A new war broke out with the Philiftines : David 
again commanded in it, and was again ſucceſsful. 
A deciſive battle was fought : the enemy was de- 
feated with a great ſlaughter, and utterly put to 
flight; and David returned to court, victorious, and 
ſafe ; and with him Saus envy, and its attendant 
ſpirit. 

„ hol amr. eve ances and too many 
virtues, to be borne any longer; and he muſt die, 
for the ſame reaſon, that, Seneca tells us, Gracinus 
Julius did, becauſe he was a better man, than it was 
expedient for the tyrant that he ſhould be*. His king- 
dom, he knew, was given away to a better man : 
And who, ſo eminently a better man than himſelf, 
as David ! And now, when the evil ſpirit from the 
Lord came upon Saul, he had recourſe to his uſual 
remedy ; 


Sen. de Benef. /;b. 2. c. 21 
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* David p but it was to the deaf 
adder, which — to hear the voice of the 
charmer. 
Ho ſad, and a ſcene was this ! David la- 
bouring, with all his ſtudy, and ſkill, to relieve San 
— of and Saul, in the ſame inſtant, medita 
BL 
javelin in watching his b 
and waiting, ps, but till the power of mull 
far his ſpirits, as to ſteady his hand, 


ſacrificed to the gratification of that evil ſpirit, that 
reigned within him. 
How others have obſerved, I cannot ſay ; but, I 
believe, it will generally be found true, than when- 
OI e 
we may expect to be 
2 informed, d, of ſome ſignal judgments, and chaſ- 
tiſements from Gop upon him. And give me leave 
to add, that, in the little circle of my own obſerva- 
—_ I have very ſeldom (if ever) been diſap- 
n 
When Saul had now added perjury to his other 
evil devices, his conſcience became ſeared, and his 
deſperate. David had eſcaped to his houſe, 
but Saul's guards quickly purſued him thither, with 
ſs orders from their maſter, to incompaſs i it for 
that night, ſo as he ſhould not eſcape, and to ſlay 
him in the morni 
And here is the firſt inſtance of infatuation upon 


his wicked counſels, If David was to be 2 
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why not that very night? To what purpoſe to defer 
it, unleſs to give David ſome better chance for 
eſcaping? Which accordingly came to paſs; for 
Michal, anxious for her huſband's ſafety, and more 
ſuſpicious of danger, as by nature more timorous, 
either obſerved, or had ſome intimation of the aſ- 
ſaſſins, that incompaſſed the houſe, and immediately 

her huſband, to make his eſcape that inſtant ; 


and to effect it the better, ſhe let him down through 
2 window ; and he fled, and was delivered, 

This done, her next care was, how to. delude his 
murderers, and, by that means, delay their purſuit. 
She dreſſed up an image, covered it with a cloth, 
and laid it upon a pillow of goats hair, as the text 
is commonly underſtood ; or rather, ſet off the head 
of it with goats hair, reſembling her huſband's * : 
and when the aſſaſſins entered to ſecure, and to flay 
David, ſhe told them be was fick, and ſhewed him 
to them, as they thought, ſtretched upon his bed. 

This device put them to a ſtand. David was 
fick ; and, bly, Saul would rather wait the chance, 
of ſeeing him carried off by a natural death, than 
embrue his hands in the blood of his benefactor. 
— Murder is, I believe, a hateful office to the baſeſt 
ſpirit ; but it is dreadful to the brave. And although 
it be natural to think the worſt, of men employed 
in ſuch offices; yet it is obvious to imagine, 
they were well enough pleaſed, to have the matter 
remitted to their maſter, and to wait for new orders, 
an affair of ſo much importance, and ſuch 
difficult determination. 

They did ſo; and were ſoon remanded with ex- 
preſs orders, to bring David in his bed, ſick as he 
was, to Saul, that he might have the cruel ſatisfaction, 
of ſlaying him with his own hands. 


Vor. I. E | When 


28 i. difioguithed by the molt ſhi 
Glky hair in the weld. * _ 
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When they returned upon this errand, they, ſoon, 
diſcovered the cheat, that Micha/ had put upon them, 
and found the image, inſtead of David. 

The bloodineſs of Saul's intention, makes it eaſy 
to conjecture the fury of his reſentment, upon the 
diſappointment of his horrid purpoſe ; he expoſtu- 
lated with Michal, upon the deceit, put upon her 
father, and the eſcape, contrived for his enemy: 
both which ſhe excuſed by another artifice ; pleading 
neceſſity, and the imminent danger of her life, if 
the declined lending David her aſſiſtance. 

Michal is obſerved by criticks, to have nothing 
yirtuous, or valuable in her character, except this 
inſtance of conjugal fidelity, and affection; and 
yet, even this is very much obſcured, by that groſs 
falſhood, which, to diſguiſe it to her father, diſ- 
her huſband. How much nobler, and more 
Amiable, was that honeſt veracity of the wife of 
Polyxenus, who, being reproached by her brother 
Dionyfius, the Sicilian Tyrant, for being conſcious to 
her huſband's flight, without diſcovering it, tho' ſhe 
| knew, he was accuſed of treaſon againſt him; aſked 
the tyrant, Whether he could think her fo degene- 
rate, as to know of her huſband's flight, without 
ſharing all the danger of it with him ? 

However, this conduct of Michal ſuggeſts a fair 
occaſion, of reflefting, once more, upon the infatua- 
tron of Saul 's counſels : that very ter, which 
he gave to David, as a bait, and a ſnare, is now 
made the ſure, and only means of his preſervation. 


* She is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been an idolatrefs, by 
Teraphim, which deceived Sau/'s meſſengers ; and ſhe after 
preached her huſband, with his dancing in honour of God. 
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CHAP. H. 


A Conjecture concerning the Circumſtances of this Eſcape, 
grounded on the xviiim Pſalm ; ſubmitted to the candid 
Reader. The Tempeſt deſcribed in this Pſalm, com- 
pared with that of if Virgil, in the firſt Georgic. 


2 E indulgent reader, will, I hope, allow me, 
at leaſt, pardon me in a conjecture, that a con- 
fiderable part of the xviiithb P/alm may refer to the 
eſcape, recounted in the laſt chapter: I mean, from 
the 1ſt to the 29th verſe inclulive. 

That the 29th verſe refers to this eſcape, can, I 
think, be no permanent doubt with any man, that 
compares it with the foregoing hiſtory : By thee, J 
have run through @ troop, and by my God, bade 1 

d over a wall. 

When Michal let David down thro' a window, 
(ſuppoſe it a back-window, as, in all probability, it 
was) and ſuppoſe a back wall to be leaped over, he 
was till in a city; and there was no poſſibility of 
eſcaping, without leaping over the city- wall, as well 
as ſlipping through the city-watch : he never was 
under the ſame neceſſity, at any other time, that we 
know of ; and, therefore, this verſe muſt have refe- 
rence to this rime. 

This then may, I think, be numbered among 
what, the mathematicians call data; that is, confeſ- 
ſed, and granted truths. And, for my part, I can 
lee no reaſon, why a fair, candid hiftorian ſhould not 
be allowed the liberty, indulged to the mathema- 
ticians, to deduce from one contelli truth, ſuch con- 
ſequences, and diſcoveries, as, naturally, ariſe from 
thence. Since, then, the latter part of this verſe, 
Plainly refers to this time, and to this alone ; why 
may we not reaſonably conclude, that the former 
part of the ſame verſe, or ſentence, (for it is but one 
lentence) relates to it alſo ? And, indeed, I think it 
hardly poſlible, that David ſhould refer to wo dif- 

E 2 ferent 
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ferent times, and tranſactions, in one, and the ſame 
ſentence. Now, if they both refer to the ſame 
tranſaction, there is but one of two things, to be 
underſtood by it ; and that is, that the troop, David 
now ran through, was either the city-guard, or a 
troop ſent by Saul to purſue him. If you ſuppoſe it 
any city-guard, or watch, is it to be imagined, but 
that they alſo would purſue him ? And, on the other 
hand, is any thing more credible, than that Saul, as 
ſoon as he heard of David's eſcape, immediately, 
ſent out parties, in purſuit of him ? 

David, upon finding his houſe encompaſſed by 
armed men, had recourſe, as uſual, to Gop : and 
the ſum of his prayer, on that occaſion, is ſtill re- 
corded in the lix** pſalm. This took up ſome time: 
he had his own ſeryants to deceive, as well as the 
aſſaſſines; ſome time muſt be taken up, to prepare 
for his eſcape, and he muſt wait, until the ſtreets 
were cl it mult be late in the night, before 
he could make his eſcape. He was alone, unarmed, 
and in the dark. To whom could he fly? and in 
whom could he confide? Danger creates diſtruſt, 
and diſtruſt delay. Saul had reaſon enough to 
believe, he could not be got off very far ; his fury 
— his hopes, and his hopes winged his mini- 

ers. 

Taking it for granted, then, that David was now 
purſued, a conſiderable part of this Pſalm, is a plain 
narrative of his danger, and his deliverance, by a very 
extraordinary ay cp of providence. 

His enemies, after ſome time, came up to him, 
and encompaſſed him: he then gave himſelf up, 
as now in the very arms of death. How nobly, and 
how poetically, is this diſtreſs painted, in the 4th, 
and 5th verſes of this pſalm! The cords of death en- 
compaſſed me, and the floods of ungodly men made me 
afraid. The cords of bell ſurrounded me; the ſnares of 
b prevented me. 
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He then cried out to Gop fur relief; and Gov, 
who never failed him, ſent out his thunder, a tem- 

ſt, and an earthquake; which amazed, affrighted, 
and diſperſed his enemies, and delivered him out of 
his diſtreſs. How glorioully, and beyond all poetick 
compariſon, are this earthquake, tempeſt, and thun- 
der deſcribed, in the 7th, 8th, gth, 1oth, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th verſes of this (the 18th) pſalm. 

I know but one deſcription, in the whole compaſs 
of heathen poetry, that deſerves once to be named 
with it; and that is, Virgil's noble deſcription of a 
tempeſt, in the firſt of his Georgics, and to me, the 
nobleſt effort of his genius! The claflick reader will 
not, I hope, think much to indulge me, a few mo- 
ments, in a ſhort compariſon, and criticiſm upon 
them both. 

David's account of the tempeſt, which ſcattered 
his enemies, and delivered him, ſtands thus : 

Pſal. xviii. ver. 6. In my diftrefs I called upon the 
Lord, and cried unto my God. He heard my voice out 
of his temple , my cry, in bis preſence, entered into his 
ears. 

Ver. 7. Aud the earth trembled, and fhook, and the 
foundations of the mountains trembled, and were toſſed, 
becauſe he was wroth. 

Ver, 8. Smoke aſcended from his noftrils, and fire 
devoured from his mouth ; coals were kindled at it. 

Ver. 9. And he bowed the heavens, and came down ; 
and darkneſs was under bis feet. 

Ver. 10. And be rode upon à cherub, and flew ; 
and flew fwift, on the wings of the wind 

Ver. 11. He made darkneſs his ſecret place: bis 


pavilion round about bim, the darkneſs of waters in the 
clouds of beaven. 


E 3 Ver. 


How admirably does the ſound of the original ſentence cor- 
reſpond to the ſeaſe ! let the Engl; reader judge: 
On ber * I never could read theſe wards, but I 


unagined, I heard the clang of a wing. 
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Ver. 12. At the a him, his clouds 
paſſed away *, bail-ſtones, and coals of fire. 

Ver. 13. And the Lord thundered in the heavens, 
and = moſt High gave his voice; hail-ftones, and coals 

e. 

1 Fer. 14. Aud be ſent out his arrows, and tore, and 
diſperſed them ;, and multiplied bis lightnings, and con- 
founded them T. 

Ver. 15. The beds of the waters appeared ; the 
foundations of the world were uncovered, at thy rebuke, 
O Lord; at the blaſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. 


Viseit's Tempeſt is well known. 


Sepe etiam immenſum cælo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et fedam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
Cullettæ ex alto nubes. Nuit arduus ether, 

Et pluvid ingenti ſata Leta, boumque labores 
Diluit. Implemtur foſſæ, & cava flumina creſcunt 
Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus equor. 
Tpſe pater, medid nimborum in nocte, coruſcd 
Fulmina molitur dextri. Quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit : fugere fere ; & mortalia corda 
Per gentes bumilis ftravit pavor. Ille flagrantt 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Deficit. Ingeminant auſtri, & denfiſſmus imber 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangit. 


Theſe noble lines are thus tranſlated, with uncom- 
mon ſpirit, cloſeneſs, and juſtneſs, by an anonymous 
author, in a work, entitled, Virgil's Haſbandry ; or, 
an Eſſay on the Georgics, Lond. 1725. 


Ofe 


* Abkaty abheru, 
His clouds paſſed. |, | | 
+ Uberakim rabb vajehummem. If the rattling, and poundi 
e thunder be not better expreſſed by theſe words, than any 
EN ve no notion of the fſignificancy 
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Oft from above deſcends a troop of floods ; 
Oft gather from the deep the thick'ning clouds; 
Down ruſh the ſkies, and, with impetuous rain, 
Waſh out the os toil, and fweep away the grain: 
The dikes are fill d, no bounds the torrents keep ; 
And with the breathing ſurges boils the deep: 
Amidſt a night of clouds, his glitt ring fire, 
And rattling thunder, hurls th" eternal Sire: 
Far fbakes the earth : beaſts fly, and mortal bearts 
Pale fear dejefts : He with refulgent darts, 
Or Rhodope, or Atho's /of iy crown, 
Or fteep Ceraunia's cliffs ftrikes headlong dotom: 
The rains condenſe, more furious Auſter roars ; 
Now, with vaſt winds the woods, now, laſhes be the 


[ ſhores, 


Mr. DayvDpen's tranſlation is more diffuſed : but 
the reader will perceive, how much he thought, 
ſome of David's ideas would adorn it. 


And oft whole ſheets deſcend of fluicy rain, 

Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: 

The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 

The promis d crop, and golden labours, drown. 

The dikes are fil d, and, with a roaring ſound, 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas rebound. 
The father of the gods bis glory ſbrouds, 

Involy'd in tempeſts, and a night of clouds; 

And from the middle darkneſs flaſhing out 

By fits, be deals bis fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of ber angry god, C 


Her intrails tremble, and ber mountains nod; 
And flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode : 

Deep borror ſeizes ev" ry human breaſt ; 

Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſs'd: 
While He from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blaws : 
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The rocks are from their old foundations rent 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment 

The waves on heaps are daſb d againſt the ſhore, 
And now, the woods, and now, the billows roar. 


The learned teader, hath now both deſcriptions, 
Fairly before him, and will ſupply, from his own better 
judgment, whatever is defective in each tranſlation. 
I ſhall beg leave, to point out the beauties of both ; 
and when I have done ſo, the reader wilt determine 
for himſelf : 

Ver. 6. He heard my voice out of his temple. Can 
there be a nobler idea, than to conſider the heavens 
as the temple of Gop ! This temple encompaſſes 
the univerſe, and there, the whole creation, are in 
as” of their Maker. 

er. 7, &c. He was wroth, and the earth trembled, 
and ſhook. — He bowed the beavens, and came drtun. 
He rode upon a cherub. — He flew upon the wings 
of the wind. He made darkneſs his pavilion. — 8 
the brightneſs before him his clouds paſſad away. 

The grandeur of theſe ideas, is much eaſier con- 
ceived, than explained. 

What poetry ever equalled the magnificence of 
this ſtile ! What ideas of the Divinity does it in- 
ſpire ! What muſt we think of that mighty Being, 
at whoſe wrath the earth trembles, and the heavers 
are humbled at his feet! Angels, and winds his vehi- 
cles! His voice is thunder ; and /ightnings the kindling 
of his breath! His Majeſty veiled in darkneſs ; and 
yet even ſo, the clouds paſing away at the glory, that 
went before him ! 

In Virgil, Jupiter, in the dark center of his 
ſhowers, deals about his thunders, with his flaming 
right-hand : earth trembles at the mighty motian ; 
the beaſts of the foreft fly ; and humble fear pro- 
ſtrates the haughty heart of man. 

Nothing can be more nobly terrible, than the 
Jormer part of this deſcription, 6 

: an 
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and touching than the laſt ! For my own part, * 
never read it, but my bload was curdled, and my 
pride quelled. 

He goes on: — “ He (that is, Jupiter) beats 
« down Atho, or Rhodope, or the lofty Ceraunian 
«< promontory, with his red-hot bolts; —The winds 
« double, and the ſhowers thicken ; the foreſts, 
& and the ſhores reſound. 

You ſee the lightnings fly, in this deſcription. 
You hear the rattling of the thunder, in that noble 
line (and the beginning of the next); 


Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia tele 

Dejicit. 
You hear the craſh of the falling mountains; the 
thickening ſhower patters in your ears, and the 
tempeſt roars. 

All this is unqueſtionably noble : — but the rea- 
der will obſerve this eſſential, and truly poetick 
difference, between the two deſcriptions ; that in 
Virgil, every thing but the thunder, is natural action, 
and even that is acted, and wielded, with dreadful 
force; the effect of which motion, is an e. 
- In David, the whole univerſe is animated at the 
preſence of Gop, affrighted at his wrath, and obe- 
dient to his beck! God is angry; and the earth 
trembles : and coals kindle at his breath ; and hail-ſtones 


fly before him. 


Virgil's Jupiter wields his thunders : 

Jebovab commands his, and they » Jupiter 
deals about his bolts, in the attitude of an heated 
hero ; or, to ſpeak more properly, a giant of reſiſt- 
leſs ſtrength ! Jehovah but ſends out his arrows ; 
they know what to do : they tear, and diſperſe, and 
bis lightnings confound. 

Jupiter is angry, and he beats down a mountain 
Jebovab is wroth, and the earth feels it; and be 


Foundations of the mountains are toſſed to and fro, 


ghted | 


man! 


tremble, and ſhake, like the joints of an affri 
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man! At one blaſt of his breath, the ocean opens, to 
her deepeſt channels; and the foundations of the 


earth, are bared before him. 
In a word: Virgil 


s deſcription Ee noble; but 
David's beyond all expreſſion grand 

To all this may be added, that David wrote firſt :' 
and if Ovid read Moſes, poſſibly, Virgil read David. 
I believe, he read David, becauſe, I am ſure, he 
read Iſaiab. 
This, at leaſt, muſt be allowed, that 1 2 
are not the natural effects of thunder. They are 
united in David's deſcription, and fo they are in 
Virgil's: They are the effects of Gop's wrath, in 
David; they are the effects of the angry motion of 
Tupiter's en in Virgil. 

It muſt alſo be owned, that Virgil's Jupiter, in a 
night of clouds, is very like David's Jehovah, in- 
compaſſed with darkneſs, in the waters of the clouds 
of heaven! In this, indeed, Jehovah has the ad- 
van that his glory cannot be wholly ſhrouded ; 
fome gleams of it ſtill flaſh out, as he paſſes, and 
diſpel the clouds. 
beg to conclude, with one ſhort obſervation, 
and that is, that the painting in the 12th, and 13th 
verſes of this pſalm, is to my imagination, by much 
the fineſt, I ever ſaw in poetry : — At the . 
net before him bis clouds paſſed away, bail tones, and 
coals of fire : 

And the Lord thundered in the heavens, and the moſt 
High gave his voice; hail-ſtones, and coals of fire. 
The poet was too tranſported, to wait for auxiliary 
verbs, and connecting particles! The deſcription is, 
to me, 2 noble picture, in which the guſts of hail, 
and flaſhes of fire burſt out from the clouds, with 
as much ſpirit, and force as in a real tempeſt. 

It is now time to return, and reſume the thread 
of our hiſto 

When Saul found, that David had, entirely, eſcaped 
the purſuers, he ſummoned a council, (whether the 
Sanbedrim. 
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Sanbedrim, or what is now underſtood by a Privy- 
council, or a more General Council of the States, 
is hard to ſay) that he might oppreſs him, more 
ſecurely, under the ſanction of their judgment. The 
met accordingly, and made no ſoruple, to rati 
the pleaſure of their prince, by their wicked de- 
cifions. This deciſion, as Dr. Patrick thinks, and 
the title of the pſalm imports, is, what David re- 
proves, in the 1ſt verſe of the Iviii® pſalm: Do ye, 
indeed, ſpeak righteouſneſs, O congregation ? Do ye judge 
aprightly, O ye ſons of men? 
From David's calling them the congregation, it is 
probable, that this was a General Council of-the 
people; and from this time, all Saws attempts, and 
machinations againſt David, had all the warrant, and 
authority of a publick, national proſecution. 


CHAP. X. 


David flies to Samuel, 1 Ramah. Saul purſues bin 
thither. What enſued thereupon. David returns 
Jonathan at Gibeah, and is again obliged to fly. 

ir ſolemn Covenant, and exquifite Diſtreſs at 


222 once more delivered, flies » = 
to Samuel, by whom, in all probability, 
Mito I Aer oy 1 
Flying to the prophet, was flying to the more 
immediate protection of Almighty Gop ; and Gop, 
in whom he confided, failed him not; for Samuel, 
to whom he related the whole train of Sau/'s treache- 
nes, and the Divine deliverances, received, and re- 
turned with him, to his prophetick college at Naiotb; 
where he hoped to find a f. for him, from 
the privileges, anciently, indulged to that ſacred 
retreat, and, indeed, to all men of ſacred character, 
(and all under their protection) where-ever civility 
prevailed, over the ihe of the earth *. But Saw 


Was 


® Sec Cru. d Jure Belli & Pacis, 1. 3. c. 11. 
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was now too far in his enmity to Gon, and 
goodneſs, to be ſwayed by ſuch conſiderations ; for, 
no ſooner did he learn, that David was at Naioth, 
but he, immediately, ſent meſſengers to take him. 
They went ; and when they arrived, they found the 
facred aſſembly, under the immediate influence of 
the ſpirit of Gop, propheſying, and Samuel, pre- 
ſiding over them: to convince that infidel we, 
that theſe propheſyings, were no fanatick deluſions, 
or efforts of enthuſiaſm, they themſelves were ſeized, 
with the ſame ſacred influence, and propheſied alſo. 
— when this was told Saul, he ſent other meſ- 
gers again, and again z and they alſo were ſub- 
0d. 4 by the ſame ſpirit of Gop. At laſt, he went 
himſelf, enquiring, as he went on, where Samuel, 
and David were. And being informed at the great 
well of Sechu (where there was a great reſort of 
perſons, to draw water) that they were at Nazoth in 
Arn in queſt of them: and 
Gop, to ſhew, that his power is 
— 4 confined to place, nor perſons, that the pro- 
pheſyings at Næioth, were owing to no influence of 
example, to no intoxicating vapours, or temperature 
of the air, (as was ſuſſ ſome of the Oracles 
of old) ſerzed him alſo, with his ſacred influence, 
long before he reached Ngaieth, and conducted him 
under it, to the aſſembly of the prophets ; where, 
forgetting his bloody purpoſe, he put off his robes 
of royalty, and military apparatus, and propheſied 
in the preſence of Samuel; and continued under a very 
diſtinguiſhed influence of the ſpirit of Gop, that 
whole day, and night: He lay down naked *, (ſays 
the 
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* Mr. D A CIR 
vol. 2. b. 5. p. 18, 19.) is well worth 
* of the original {fays he) which are 22 naked, 1 — 
** often nothing elſe, but to have a part of the body uncov 
nas their ve ons tranſlate it, 2 Sam. vi. 20. or to be withoge 
* 2 gown, or upper-garment, ſuch as the Eafterns, and 5 
LL e. 
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the text) in the ſame ſenſe, that Facitus calls the 
Germans naked, Rejefta veſte ſuperiore, when they 
had thrown off their upper garment ; which, now, 
gave new occaſion, to the repetition of that 
verbial taunt againſt him, 7s Saul alſo among the 
prophets ? on 
Doubtleſs, Saul (with the wits, and flatterers of 
his court) had, in the fullneſs of his libertine ſpirit, 
often turned David, and the prophetick choir, to 
which he had aſſociated himſelf, to abundant ridicule! 
and now, the ridicule is retorted upon ftumſeltf : a 
ridicule, which (as Eraſmus obſerves) is, properly, 
applied to any man, who is unfitly aſſociated. 
Whilſt Saul continued, under this influence of 
the Holy Spirit, David returned from Ramah to 
Gibeah, where the court then reſided, and where 
2 is believed to have been governor: here, 
e had recourſe to his faithful friend, for aid, and 
advice, in his preſent exigency ; here, he expoſtu- 


hated with him, upon the cruelty of his father's 
perſecution, 


« ſerved. Beſides, it is not probable, that @iah could have lived, 
* three whale years, without any cloaths to cover him. We 
* muſt therefore render, that Sau ſtript himſelf of his u 
6 28 and lay almoſt naked on the ground. In the 
ſenſe, that Aurelius Victor, ſpeaking of thoſe, who were ſent to 
Lucius Duintus Cincinnatus, to bring him to the ſenate, to be 
made dictator, ſays, that they found him naked, ploughing on 
the other fide of the Tyber. For, it were ridiculous to ine, 
% that he was altogether naked. And Titzs Livim, relati 


as, : 
4. ſame ſtory, obſeryes, that he called to his wife j— for 
, his gown, or Yoga, that he might appear, fit to accompany 
£ them.” ; 
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— and endeavoured, to find out the cauſe 
If. 


Jonathan gave him all the conſolation he could ; 
and, probably, confiding, more than he ought, in 
the ſincerity of Saus converſion, from the late mi- 
racle wrought upon him, endeavoured, to perſuade 
id, that no more miſchief was meant him; 
inaſmuch as his father, who concealed nothing from 
him, had not given him, the leaſt hint of any ſuch 
intention. But this, far from aſſuring id, con- 
firmed him the more, in the belief of ſome ſe- 
cret deſigns, laid againſt him, which were, induſ- 
triouſly, concealed from Jonathan, from a perſuaſion, 
that his friendſhip would diſcover them to David : 
And David fware (1 Sam. xx. 3.) moreover, and ſaid, 
Thy father certainly knoweth, that I have found grace 
in thy eyes; and be ſaith, Let not Jonathan know this 
left be be grieved : but truly, as the Lord liveth, and 
. As thy ſoul liveth, there is but a ſtep between me and 


To this Jonathan replied, that he was ready to 
do every thing, that David's heart deſired for his 
ſafety. | 
Upon this, it was 
being the feſtival of the New Moon, at which time, 
David's attendance would be if Saul 
Mould enquire for him, Jonathan ſhould anſwer, that 
he had, at his earneſt requeſt, given him leave, to 
attend an annual, family ſacrifice, then held at 
Bethlehem. If the king acquieſced in that excuſe, 
they were to conclude, that all was well; if not, that 

David 


that the next day, 


re 


e * 
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David added, that in acting thus, Jonathan would 
give him a ſure proof of his friendſhip, and invi- 
olable adherence to that covenant, which they had 
mutually confirmed, by folemn oaths : but if Jena- 
than declined doing this, he then begged, that if 
he were conſcious of any guilt in him, that deferved 
death, he would ſlay him himſelf ; that he might 
have the ſatisfactio n of dying by the hand of his 
friend, and not be expoſed, to the rage of his cruel 
father : If there be in me iniquity, (ſays he) flay me 
thyſelf ; for why ſhouldſt thou bring me to thy father ? 
This he ſaid in the fullneſs of triendly affection; 
as the Japaneſe, at this day, when their friends are 
doomed to die, ſlay them with their own hands, 
thinking it infamous, to fall by the hand of a com- 
mon executioner. Though David's requeſt had, I 
think, more of Phedra's wiſh in it, to die by the 
hands of that perſon, who was deareſt to him. And 
Jonathan ſo underſtood it; for we find, this tender 
expreſſion touched him to the quick, and he, imme- 
diately, cried out, Far be it me ! aſſuring David, 
at the ſame time, that, from deftroying him 
himſelf, if he knew any evil deſigns of his father 
againſt him, he would, certainly, diſcover them. 
David then aſked, ſuppoſing, there were ſuch de- 
ſigns, and Jonathan ſhould come to the knowledge 
of them, what method could he take of informing 
him? To this Jonathan (having hit upon a contri- 
vance, that would effect, what he had deſired) only 
replied, by deſiring him, to walk out into the fields 
with him ; and as they paſſed along, his generous 
heart, filled with all the tenderneſs of friendſhip, 
and touched with the appearance of his being 
ſuſpected by David, broke out into that tender pro- 
feſſion of his integrity, and pathetick appeal to 
Almighty Gop for it, which nothing ever yet equal- 
led: O Lord, God of Iſrael, when I have ſounded my 


father, about to-morrow at any time, or the third day; 


and behold, if there be good toward David, and I then 
{end 
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fend not unto thee, and ſhew it thee, the Lord do ſo, and 
much more to Jonathan: but if it pleaſe my father, 
to do thee evil, then I will ſhew it thee, and ſend thee 
away, that thou mayeſt n 
thee, as be bath been with my father. 

He then proceeds, in the fullneſs of his friendſhi 
for him, and in full aſſurance, that David would, 
one day, fill the throne, which Gop intended for 
him, to oblige him, once more, to ratify the cove- 
nant, which they had mutually ſworn : And thou ſhalt 
not only, re J live, bew me the kindneſs of the 
Lord, that J die not ; but alſo, thou ſhalt not cut off 
4 bouſe for ever. 

ow tender a ſenſe had Jonathan of that friend- 
2 which he thus wiſhes — 11 

. generoſity, to ſtipulate for own 
. man, whale life was then abſolutely 
in 3 power ! interceding, that his children might 
not be conſidered as enemies to him: Thou ſhalt not 
cut off thy kindneſs from my houſe for ever; no, not 
when the Lord bath cut off the enemies of David, 
every one, from the face of the earth ; concluding all, 
with that remarkable, and undiſtinguiſhing impreca- 
aac Gros 

When Jonatban had thus ended the covenant on 
his part, he preſſes David, in a tranſport of tender- 
neſs, to confirm it anew ; to oblige him, once more, 
from the delight he took in his friendſhip, to give 
him new aſſurances of it; pi ny 
oath : And Jonathan cauſed David to fivear again, 
(ſays the text) becauſe be loved bim; for be loved bim. 
as bis own ſoul. Whoever knows, what it is to love, 
will need no better proof of it. 

They then agreed, that David migh Ne 
Bethlebem for three days, at the end of which, he 
ſhould return to his former place of concealment, 
near the ſtone of Exel, and tarry there, until Jona- 


than gave him a Hal. cither to appear, or fly, * 
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ſhot three arrows, if he called to the lad, that ga- 
thered up the arrows, to tell him, they were on this 
him, then David might return to court, for 
ſnould be a ſignal, that all was well, and no 
il intended him : but if he ſhould call to the lad, 
III 

„ as faſt as as juſtly fearing the w 
* Jonathan could not tell, how he might be 
' watched, and followed into the field, ſo as to be 

uded, from all poſſibility of communing with 

is friend, there was a neceſſity of their agreeing, 

upon ſome ſecret ſignal, that might be unintelligible 

to others: and when they had done ſo, Jonathan 

concludes all, with a new addreſs to Almighty Gop, 

that he would perpetuate the covenant, eſtabliſhed 
between them. 

According as they had foreſeen, ſo it fell out; 
when the feaſt of the New Moon came on, Saul, and 
his company ſat down to meat. And as there ſeems 
to be ſome alluſion, to the ancient way of eating, in 
the account we have of it : it will not, I hope, be 
amiſs to deſcribe it, more particularly. 

The text tells us no more than this, that the king 
fat wpon his ſeat, as at other times, even upon a ſeat 
by the wall. From whence the learned conclude, 
that the table was ſet, after the ancient manner, in a 
half-circle : and Saul, as was meet, ſeated himſelf (for 
the way of reclining at meat was not yet introduced) 
at the middle, and moſt honourable part of itz 
which, from the nature, of the thing, was the part 
next the wall. 

The text adds, that Jonathan aroſe, and Abner ſat 
upon Saul 's ſide ; and therefore, it is probable, that 
ö riſing, was to give place to his uncle. 

rom this alſo it is eaſy to infer, that the table was 
ſemi· circular; for otherwiſe Saul s place would have 

Vox. I. __ had 
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had no diſtinftion, ſince Abner, who fat by his ſide, 
would alſo have ſat by the wall, as well as he. 

In this ſituation, it was eaſy to ſee, that David's 
place, which, probably, was next to Jonathan, was 
empty; which, tho Saul well obſerved, he paſſed 
over in ſilence the firſt day, concluding, he was pre- 
vented by ſome legal pollution; but as this feaſt, 
thro? the uncertainty of the moon's appearance, was 
always kept two days *, Saul, finding David's place 
again empty, the next day, enquired of Jona ban, 
why the ſon of Feſſe was abſent both that day, and 
the day before. 

. - Jonathan anſwered, as was agreed on, that he. 
had earneſtly begged leave, to attend the family 

ſacrifice at Bethlebem; and that his brother had 

commanded him, in his father's name, to attend at 

it : and therefore, he had conſented to let him go, | 
which was the reaſon of his abſence. 

At the hearing of this, Sau!*s anger kindled into 
a furious rage; which broke out into bitter reproaches 
upon his ſon, charging him at once with folly, 
rebellion, and perverſeneſs. Urging, that he had 
choſen the ſon of Jeſſe to his own confuſion, and 
the confuſion of his mother's nakedneſs ; by this 
reproach aſperſing his very birth, as if ſo degenerate | 
a ſon could not be his, but the offspring of his : 
mother's guilt, the iſſue of a criminal commerce 
with ſome other man; adding, that as long as the 
ſon of Jeſſe lived, neither he, nor his kingdom ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed ; and concluding with a peremptory 
command, to ſend inſtantly, and fetch David to 
him, for that he ſhould ſurely die. 

This cruel treatment, concluding in ſo cruel a 
command, got the better of Jonathan's temper. 
Thoſe quick queſtions, wherewith he replies upon 

his 


The New Moon was proclaimed according to its appearance; 
and the appearance being uncertain, ſometimes in the morning, 
ſometimes in the evening, at noon, or at midnight, therefore 
hey obſerved two days in henour of it. 
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his father, M berefore ſhall he die? and, What hath 
he done ? ſufficiently evince this. Beſides, the text 
adds, that be aroſe from the table in fierce anger. At 
which Saul, incenſed beyond all bounds, caught up 
a javelin, and darted it at him: which 7ozathan 


(probably, upon his guard, as expecting no leſs) 
9 ly eſcaped. 

it be aſked, How it came to paſs, that Saul 
always had his ſpear in readineſs, (as on this, and 
other occaſions) to execute his evil purpoſes ? I 
.anſwer, That ſpears were the ſcepters ot thoſe ages, 
which the kings always carried in their hands. 

That they always carried their ſcepters in their 
hands, appears from Homer. And that thoſe ſcepters 
were ſpears, is evident from the 23d book of Juſtin's 
Hiſtory, c. 3, where, ſpeaking of the firſt age of the 
Romans, which, Dr. Patrick thinks, was about the 


age of Saul, he tells us, that as yet in thoſe times, 


kings had ſ. as enſigns of royalty, which the 
Greeks called ſcepters. And Pauſanias, in his Bæo- 
ticks, tells us, that the kings of Argos called their 
ſcepters ſpears. | 
The treatment, which Jonathan received, was a 
ſufficient indication of what David was to expect; 
and both theſe, his ſorrow for his friend, and ſhame 
of the indignities, he himſelf indured, turned that 
day's feſtival into a day of abſtinence, and mortifica- 
tion with Jonathan : however, the diigrace and 
in he was in, gave him a better preterce for 
retiring, and ſecluding himſelf from company, and, 
conſequently, a better opportunity of keeping his 
appointment with David leſs obſerved. He went 
out into the field next morning, attended only by 


one lad, who carried his arrows; and when he had 


directed the lad towards the place, to which he a:med 
his arrows, as the lad haſted hither, he {hor an 


arrow beyond him ; commanding him at the fame 
time (as the lad gpprehended) to make all the diſ- 


patch he cod; but, in reality, cautioning David to 
F 2 cicape, 
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and make the beſt of his way ; however, 


finding the coaſt was clear, and eager to have one 
moment's enj t of his friend, he diſpatch 


joymen ed 
his attendant, with all the ſpeed he could, to the 


cĩty. 
the oppoſite ſide of the rock * ; and, oppreſſed at 
once with tenderneſs to his friend, gratitude to his 
benefactor, and veneration for his prince, he fell on 
his face, and bowed himſelf three times to the earth 
before him : they then fell into one anothers arms, 
embraced, and wept over each other, with a diſtreſs 
that is not to be deſcribed, until David exceeded. 

It is juſtly obſerved, that the nobleſt minds are, 
like the nobleſt metals, eaſily melted ; and the 
ancients, with good reaſon, made this one mark of 
true generoſity, From hence thoſe poetick, became 
alſo proverbial expreſſions, A Nag d- Þ 
Et faciles motus mens generoſa capit. || ä 

Commentators account for the exceſs of David's 
diſtreſs, on this occaſion, from the lamentable proſ- 
pect of his exile from his family, from his friends, 
and, it may be, from the people of Gop. But we 
ſhould remember, that commentators are not always 
the beſt judges of true heroiſm. David, I am 
perſuaded, had a heart, too brave to be ſunk by ſuch 
ſelfiſh conſiderations. 

If the generous reader will allow himſelf, to de- 
termine this point, from the ſentiments of his own 
| breaſt, I dare believe, he will not heſitate one mo- 
ment to pronounce, that it was the ſenſe, not of his 
own diſtreſs, but of Jonathan's generoſity, that over- 
whelmed David. He was now leaving, perhaps 

taking 


 ® Tonathan di 

rock; and the text 

he avoided ſhooting on the fide David lay, for fear of 3 
nnen 

The generous Mind is eaſy to be moved, 


his arrows on the North-fi 
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taking {his laſt leave, of that man, who, though 
he knew, David ſtood between him, and a throne, 
yet had often faved his life, and was now juſt come 
from ſaving it again, at the imminent hazard of his 


own |! 
this invaluable friend ? 


And how was he leaving 
He was leaving him to the rage of a furious, incenſed 
father, who would not fail to deſtroy him, for the 
kindneſs, he was then ſhewing to David, if ever 
it ſhould come to his knowledge. | 

Where is the heart that could be inſenſible ? 
Where is the heart, that muſt not fink under this 
diſtreſs ? Jonathan was too delicate, and too 
rous, not to ſee all the movements of David's heart 
on this diſtreſsful occaſion ; and ſeeing them, he 
repreſſed his own grief, for fear of ſinking his friend 
too much, by exceſs of tenderneſs! This made 
him conclude the conference in that religious, and 
calm manner, recorded in the text (1 Sam. xx. 42.) : 
And Jonathan ſaid unto David, Go in peace, foraſmuch 
as we have fworn, both of us in the name of the Lord, 


ſaying, The Lord be between me, and thee, and between 


my ſeed, and thy ſeed for ever. This ſaid, David aroſe, 
broke away from his friend, and went into exile, 
and Jonathan returned to the city. * 

Then was it, in all probability, that this wandring 
exile brake out into this, and the following com- 
plaints (pſal. xvii.) : Hear the right, O Lord, confider 
my complaint, and hearken unto my prayer, that goetb 
not out of feigned lips. Let my ſentence come forth 
from thy preſence, and let thine eyes look upon the thing 
that is equal. —O hold thou up my goings, that my foots 
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CHAP. XL 


David flies to Abimelech at Nob : His Condu#? there 
examined, and excuſed. From Nob be flies to 
Achiſh at Gath : His Conduct there examined, and 
accented for. | 


EFORE we follow David into exile, it will 

not be amiſs to inform my readers, of leſs learn- 
ing, that the Romans alſo had feaſts not unlike the 
Ner- moon feaſts of the Jews, (mentioned in the laſt 
chapter) called Chariſtia, or Feoſts of Love, to which 
none, but their kindred were invited * ; a feſtivity 
which, in all probability, they borrowed from the 
Jews. 

David, in his firſt flight from Saul, had recourſe 
to the prophet of Gop ; and now his next is to his 
1 he came to Nob, a city of Benjamin, not far 

m Jeruſalem, to Abimelech, otherwiſe called Abia- 
thar, the high-pneſt ; and there, in all probability, 
he hoped, to be ſheltered for a ſeaſon ; there was the 
altar, and the tabernacle ; and there alſo he, probably, 
ſaid to himſelf, Under the ſhadow of thy wings ſhall 
be my refuge, until this tyranny be over-paſt. 
poſſibly, ſo it might have been, had he not been 
prevented by the ſight of Doeg, the Edomite, one of 
the ſervants of Saul, and chief of his Herdſmen, 
wio being detained there that day, either becauſe 
it was the Sabbath, or by reaſon of ſome vow, or 
other religious regard, David well knew, would make 
a merit to Saul of diſcovering his retreat. And, in 
all probability, the high-prieſt himſelf ſuſpected as 
much; for the text tells us, that be was afraid at the 
meeting of David, for which there had, otherwiſe, 
been no cauſe. Then Abimelech inquired why he was 

alone, 


® Val. Max. I. 11. c. 1. 


Ovid. Faſt.——Prexima cognati dixere chariftia cbarit, 
Et venit ad_ſocios turba propingua ares. 
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the Life of King Davrp. T1 
alone, and not attended, as became his dignity ? To 
which he anſwered, that he was employed by the 
king upon an affair, which required ſecrecy, and diſ- 
patch ; and therefore, he came away, in that private, 
manner, and appointed his ſervants where to meet 
him. 

Here David is charged, by moſt commentators, 
with the guilt of adding one lye to anather ; a fal- 
ſification, which, in its conſequence, coſt the prieſts 
of Gop their lives. And it is thought, that in 
compunction for this guilt, he utters that lamentable 
complaint, in the cxix** pſalm, at the 28th and 
29th verſes, My foul melteth away for very A : : 
—Take from me the way of lying. 

All men, however, do not ſee this matter in the 
ſame light ; there are ſome, who cannot bring them- 
ſelves to believe, that any reflection upon this par; 
of his conduct, lay heavy upon David, becauſe they 
cannot charge him in this matter, as others do. Hig 
intention was innocent: he induftriouſly concealed 
his condition from the high-prieſt, to — him clear 
of all ſuſpicion, and charge of having combined 


with him againſt Saul. 


I find many learned men, who honour truth, as 
much as any of its advocates, and yet will not load 
every uninjuring, undeſigning, and much leſs every 
well-deſigning deceit, with the guilt of lying. They 
cannot, indeed, go in altogether with Euripides, 
who is of opinion, that when truth is likely to be 
attended with great evil, falſhood 1s pardonable * 
well knowing, that a good man ſhould ſpeak the 
truth from his heart in many inſtances, even to his 
own greateſt damage, or diſadvantage. All that they 
inſiſt on 1s, that we are not obliged to ſpeak the 
truth, either to'our own, or other men's diſadvantage, 
to ſuch, as have no right to know it from us; and, 

F 4 conſequently, 
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conſequently, are no way injured by not knowing it: 
He is a good man, (faith Cicero, 3 Ofc ) who does 
20 62.0 nnd, injures no one, 
unleſs grievouſly | To diſſemble, or diſ- 
guiſe the truth, one, who hath no right to 
know it, is no injury: conſequently, ſuch a conduct, 
is confiſtent with the character of a good man 

I know no irhputation of guilt upon this conduct 
in the ſcriptures. The beſt writers upon the law of 
nature cenſure it not. And I ſhould be glad to know, 
from thoſe rigid gentlemen, who differ from theſe 
learned writers, how children, fools, mad-men, and 
OT TT The 
Caſes are obvious. 

When David had excuſed his 
attended, as well as he could, tr he 
begged ſuch a ſupply of proviſions from him, as he 
could ſpare. The * higk-prief anſwered, That he 
had no common bread ; and made ſome difficulty 
of ſupplying him with that, which had been hallow- 
ed the day before, leſt his ſervants might be under 
ſome legal pollution, eſpecially, with regard to 
women. But this was removed, by David's aſ- 
ſuring him, that they were under no legal pollution 
and that the ſbew-bread of the day before, was now, 


thus un- 


in a manner, become common, ſince there was other 


bread, this day, ſanctified in the veſſel. 
Then David applied to him for ſome ſword, or 


ſpear, or other arms, as having left his own behind 
him, through the haſte, which the king's buſineſs 
ſword 


required. To which the prieſt anſwered, The 
of Goliab, the Philiſtine, whom thou fleweſt in the valley 
of Elah, behold, it is bere, wrapt in a cloth bebind the 
ephod ; if thou wilt take that, take it; for there is no 
other, ſave that bere. And David ſaid, There is none 
bike that, give it me. 

Before 


* Here we ſee, that ſome degree of purification, at leaſt non- 


ution, was required, to fit the people for cating the H- 
„ How much more the ſacramental! 
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the Life of King Davio. 73 
mu * prevailed upon — 
hi ieſt, to Ire © D concerning him; 
= — 2 or whether he the 
divine direction, or monition, is not ſaid. It i 
certain, he, ſometimes, governed himſelf by other 
meaſures ; and it is as certain, he, always, had reafon 
to repent his doing ſo, as moſt certainly he did, at 
this time. | 

The reſolution he took, was, to throw himſelf 
under the ion of Achiſb, the Pbiliſtine king; 
and * did fo accordingly, with Golzab's ſword 
his ſide. 

It is not eaſy to pronounce upon this conduct; and 
I ſhall take no more upon me, than to obſerve, 
what is obvious to reader, that it was not in- 
ſpired, by the dictates of common prudence. Some 
imagine, that he meant to conceal himſelf at that 
court, and only made uſe of the privileges, ancienthy 
indulged 1 of 1 14 
where ever thought fit, without having any 
queſtions aſked them. But, faredy, hed this been 


his view, he never would have ſojourned there, with 
ſuch a mark of diſtinction as Goliab's ſword. Beſides, * 


there is no doubt, but that his name, and perſon 
were now become as dreadful to the Philiftines, as 
ever that of Scanderbeg was after to the Turks. Nay, 
it ſhould ſeem, that they had, by this time, been ac- 
uainted, even with his ion to the crown ; 
ſo the ſervants of Acbhiſb plainly intimate, in their 
informations to their maſter : 1s not this (ſay they) 
David, the king of the land? Did they not fing one 
to another of bim in dances, ſaying, Saul hath ſlain bis 

thouſands, and David his ten thouſands ? | 
I have no doubt, but that David frankly, and o- 
penly owned, from the beginning who he was, and 
threw himſelf upon the king's mercy for ion. 
But when they acquainted their maſter, he was 
king: elect of the realm of Irael, they inſinuated this 
as a reaſon, why he ſhoyld not be truſted: * 
o. 
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fibly, they alluded to the condition, ſtipulated in the 
combat with Goliah, that the people of the con- 
quered champion, ſhould ſerve thofe of the con- 
queror : ſo that if David was king of Fudea, he 
would conſider himſelf, as king of Paleſtine alſo. 

This conduct of the courtiers ſtartled David; he 
then faw into what ſtreights, he had brought himſelf, 
and had no way of cſcaping, but by changing his 
behaviour, and counterfeiting madneſs. The text 
tells us, David was ſore afraid of Achifh, and be 
changed bis behaviour before them, and feigned bimſelf 
mad in their bands; well knowing, that mad-men 
are rather objects of pity, than of puniſhment z and 
played his part ſo well, that he, effectually, deceived 
them. The king, it ſeems, was not of a humour 
either to be entertained with men of that character, 
or even to endure them, and ſo ordered him to be 
turned out of his court. In memory of which great 
deliverance, he is ſaid to have compoſed the Jvit 
pſalm: which is an earneſt application to Gon, and 
a thankful recognition of his infinite goodneſs, in 

faving, and protecting him from his enemies. 

f It is, beſides this, a key that lets us into the true 
ſecret of David's conduct, upon this occaſion. 

From this pſalm it plainly appears, that the cour- 
tiers of Gath were bent upon David's deſtruction; 
and daily caballed againſt him: they ſoon perceived 
him to be a great genius; a character not always ho- 
noured as it ought, even in a friend, but always dread- 
ed, if not hated, in an enemy, and they reſolved 
his ruin; and to be ſure to effect it, they miſcon- 
ſtrued, and gave wrong turns to every thing, he ſaid, 
or did: ver. 5. Every day (ſays he) they wreſs my 
words; all their thoughts are againſt me for evil; they 
gather tbemſelves together, they hide themſelves, they 
mark my fteps, when they lay wait for my ſoul. 

What ſhould he do ? he had dealt with them, in 
the integrity, and ſimplicity of his heart ; but his 
honeſty was interpreted into guile. To —_— 1 
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himſelf right with them were in vain, for they de- 
ſignedly miſinterpreted every thing; and to enter 
into any debate with them upon it, would be but 
to diſcover his diſtruſt, and inſure his deſtruction. 
Fair open dealing would not do. What if he tried 
to deceive ? To deceive the deceiver, is, in many 
inſtances, meritorious, in none, criminal. And what 
ſo likely to deceive, as the very reverſe of that 
character, which they had ſo miſconſtrued ? He was 
undone as a wiſe man; he had a chance to eſca 
as — he tried, and the experiment ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Some criticks have indulged themſelves, in vilify- 
ing, and traducing David upon this account; but 
others, with more reaſon, conſider this conduct, as 
a ſtrong, ſpecimen of ſagacity, and penetration, and 
as a well judged, an honeſt, and an honourable fraud} 
and can no more cenſure David, for ſaving his life 
by this guile, than they can Solon, for ſerving his 
country. 

If any man object to this way of reaſoning from 
the A I —_— on * _ how unreaſonable 
it would be to ſuppoſe, that a hymn written u 
a particular am ſhould yet contain nothing bs 
it, any way relating to that occaſion: And on the 
other hand, if thoſe hymns contain particularities 
not ariſing from the general nature of prayer, or 
thankſgiving, whether we muſt not, by all the rules 
of rational interpretation, refer thoſe particularities to 
the occaſion, upon which the hymn was compoſed ? 


And if we have a right to do this, ſurely, we have 
a right to reaſon from them, 
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CHAP. NMI. 


David flies to the Cave of Adullam. Some Account of 
the Perſons, who reſorted to him there. 


DD:. next refuge was the cave of Alullam, 
in the tribe of Judah, and to the caſt of Elew- 
theropolis , a place fortified by nature, and fo fitted 
for the ſecurity of perſons in diſtreſs, that we are told, 
it hath, frequently, given a refuge from the Turks | 
to the Chriftians, who fled thither with their families, | 
flocks, and herds. 3 
Hither, his friends, thoſe, eſpecially, of his own 
Family,who had reaſon to appre hend, that they ſhould 
be involved in the imputation of his guilt, reforted 
to him. Hither alſo, as it is generally underſtood, 
came thoſe valiant men, and great captains of the 
tribe of Gad, who are ſaid, in 1 Chron. ch. xii. to 
have ſeparated themſelves unto David into the bold in 
the wilderneſs, men of might, men of war, fit for the 
battle, that could handle ſbield and buckler, whoſe faces 
were like the faces of lions; - 
roes upon the mountains. 
Theſe men had all the natural, and ad- 
vantages, that could, beſt diſtinguiſh ſoldiers ; they 
were brave, ſtrong, and ſwift, with ſuch a fierceneſs 
of aſpect, as terrified their enemies. Ariſtotle obſerves, 
that lions reſemble men more in their countenances, 
than any other animals ; and as lions are the fierceſt, 
and nobleſt of the inferior animals, the ancients 
thought it no mean commendation, in menof war 
to reſemble them. 

The chief of theſe Gadites were captains, (whether 
of Saul's army then, or of David's afterwards, is 
not clear) ſome of thouſands, and the leaſt of hun- 
dreds. 

The 
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The ſacred text obſerves of theſe, as a further 
indication of their courage, that they ventured over 
Jordan, in the moſt dangerous ſeaſon, 22 
ſwam over it) when the river was deepeſt, and moſt 
rapid, which was in the firſt month, the ſeaſon of 
2 barley-harveſt; for now the ſnows from the 
neighbouring mountains ( Lebanon eſpecially) began 
to melt, and ſwelled the river above its banks. 
When they had conquered the river, they yet 
had other enemies to encounter, who are called, in 
the Expliſs tranſlation, men of the valleys ; theſe alſo 
they conquered , They put the valleys to flight (ſays the 
text) to the eat; and to the weſt. 
After theſe came a mixed company of the tribes 


David went out to,meet them, and ſeeing 

of Saul's tribe, and probably ſome of his 5 kindred, 
there might be ſome 
tended him. He was far from a ſuſpicious wy Z 
yet it behoved him to be upon his guard ; 
much muſt be ventured, if he meant to 'be ſecured 
from Saul. At worſt, he could but die ; and, to 
a brave man, dearh is fr better than a mean diſtruſt. 
He told them, in all the heroick ſimplicity, and 


with all the frankneſs, of a generous ſpirit, that if 


2 came with friendly intentions towards him, 

ſhould meet with faithful returns of affection, 
and Giendihip from him ; but if they came to be- 
tray an innocent man to his enemies, he referred the 
vengeance of ſuch guilt to Goo: If (ſays he) ye be 


come peaceably unto me, to belp me, my beart ſhall be knit 


unto you; but if Je be come to betray me unto mine ene- 


mies, ſeeing there is no wrong in my hands, the God of 
our fathers look down thereon, and rebuke it *. 


Then Amaſai, chief of theſe great leaders, ſtruck 
with the openneſs, and dignity of this conduct, and 
inſpired 


The conciſeneſs of the original hath, I think, great dignity # 


an als. 
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inſpired with a noble zeal, for the cauſe of ſo brave, 
and ſo injured a man, replied at once, with a ſpirit, 
which, nothing, but the original, can expreſs in its 
more than Laconick ſtrength, and brevity ; Thine, 
David, and with thee, thou fon of Jeſſe : Peace, 
Peace to thee, and peace to thy belpers ; for thy God 
belpeth thee. 

Then David received them, and made them cap- 
tains of the boſs. 

The candid, and learned reader will beſt judge for 
himſelf, whether he hath ever obſerved, in all the 
accounts of antiquity, ſo heroick an addreſs, and ſo 
ſoldierly a reply. 

This is the account left us of thoſe great men, 
who reſorted to David at Adullam : and with theſe, 
asit was natural, mixed themſelves all ſuch, as were 
diſconrented, in debt, and in diſtreſs, to the number 
of about four hundred men in all, and he became 
their captain. 

Probably, that uſage now prevailed among the 
Fews, which Ceſar tells us, anciently obtained 
among the Gauls, for thoſe that were in debt, op- 
ed by tributes, or the tyranny of the great, to 
e themſelves to the ſervice of fome eminent 
man, for protection; by him they were maintained, 
and to him they devoted themſelves, under a ſolemn 
obligation to live, and die with him. Theſe were 
called, in the Gotbick language, Soldurii ; which 
muſt be owned to be a very honourable original of 
the word Soldier. It is evident, that ſuch might be 
very honeſt, and good men ; and ſuch, in all proba- 
_ were David's companions. . 
| ere it is aſked, How David could, in conſcience, 
protect thoſe men from their creditors ? To this it 
is obvious to anſwer ; That to reſcue unhappy men, 
' Who are not able to pay their debts, from the tyran- 


ny 
+ The meaning of that expreſſion I take to be this; Notwith- 
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ny of cruel creditors, is one of the greateſt acts of 
humanity, and mercy ; and the diſtreſs theſe were in, 
(ſufficiently ſeen in their recourſe to David, then in 
the extremity of diſtreſs) ſhews their inability to 
ſatisfy theirs. But though they were now unable 
to ſatisfy their creditors, their circumſtances were in 
ſome time conſiderably mended ; and, very probably, 
when David was enabled, in ſome meaſure, to pay 
his debts of gratitude, they were in a condition 
to clear off their debts of juſtice; ſo that both 
debtors, and creditors were, in all probability, bene- 
fitted by the refuge, which David now afforded. 
That good men have often had the misfortune 
to be in debt, and many ways oppreſſed, the hiſtories 
of all countries aſſure us. | 
Whether theſe were good men, when they reſorted 
to David, is not eaſy to ſay : but if they were not, 
that they became ſo, by his diſcipline, influence, 
and example, is ſufficiently evident, from their ſub- 
ſequent behaviour; and makes it credible, that it 
was chiefly for their uſe, he compoſed the xxxiv* 
pſalm, which contains the nobleſt encouragements 
to piety, and virtue, from an aſſurance, that all ſuch, 
as are ſo devoted, are the immediate care of Al- 
mighty God; as all thoſe, of a contrary character, 
are his abhorrence, and the ſure marks of his ven- 
And furely this pſalm, conſidered in this 
ight, is one of the nobleſt, the befſt-turned, and 
beſtjudged, and beſt-adapted compoſitions, that ever 


was pe 
Whether 


le begins by — 2 them to piety, and gratitude to 
God, from his own example: I avi alway give thanks unto the 
Lord : his praiſe ſhall ever be in my mouth. My ſoul ſhall make 
Ber boaſt in the Lord: the humble ſhall hear thereof, and be glad. 
O praiſe the Lord wwith me: and let us magnify his name together. 
1 A the Lord, and he heard me : yea, be delivered me out of 
all my fear. They bad an eye unto him, and were eullybined: and 
#heir faces were not aſhamed. Lo, the poor crieth, and the Lord 
Gareth him: yea, and ſaveth bim out of all his troubles. The 


angel 
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Whether Mr. . be ſufficiently juſtified, in 
calling this company, 4 = of Banditii, (that is 
ruffians, robbers, and m 

them in the ſame light, with the affociates of Catiline, 
the candid reader will judge for himſelf. 


In this fituation, David's firſt care was, to place 


his father, and his mother in ſafety, under the 
tection of the king of Moab, the chief of thoſe 

which were at enmity with Saul; which he 
2 more reaſon to for, as being deſcended 
from Ruth, a woman of 
of the royal family. 


nation, and ſuppoſed 


experience. gracious the Lord is : 
the man that trufteth in him. O fear the 8. that are his 
ints : for they that fear him lack nothing. He then aſſures 


ny ip ow oy or tar god: 3 
at is good. After which, he ſums up all, in a moſt pa- 
beautiful exhortation to virtue, _ —_— 
i guardian, and true 
virtue in diſtreſs, is wes he the cumin adfbover, and 
of wickedneſs : Come, ye children, and hearken 
you the fear of the Lord. What man is he 


Lord beareth them: and delivereth them out 7 all their troubles. 
The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart : and will 
fave fuch as 17 an humble ſpirit. Great are the troubles of the 
righteous : but the Lord delivereth him out of all. He keepeth all 
his 3 not one of them is broken. But misfortune Hall 
a the ungodly : and they that hate the righteous Hall be dejolate. 

be Lord delivereth the Souls of his ſervants : and all they, that 
got their truſ in bim, ſail not be deſtitute. 


rers) and conſidering 
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father, and my mother, I pray thee, come forth, and be 
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His addreſs to the king on this occaſion, his 
reſignation, and his dependence upon God, are all 
very remarkable: And be ſaid unto the king, let my 


with you, until I know what God will do for me. He 
could not bear, that his aged parents ſhould be tied 
to a cold cave, and a perilous confinement, expoſed 


to all the hardſhips of a fiege, to dearths, to damps, 
and 


dangers of various kinds ; and, therefore, he 
begs leave of the king, to take them from thence, 
and place them under his protection. To ſay the 
truth, it were hard to determine, which was moſt 
conſpicuous, his piety to Gop, or to his parents, on 


this occaſion. 

The king received them graciouſly, and ho- 
nourably, and lodged them in ſome of the a nts 
of his court; for this ſecms plainly implied, where 
the text tells us, that he brought them before the king 
of Moab, (that is, into his preſence) and they dwelt 
with bim all the while, that David was in the bold. 


CH A P. XIII. 


David flies to the Foreſt of Hareth : His Employment 
there. Saul's impatience for Revenge finely painted 
in the Text. The Pries at Nob maſſacred. 


OW long David continued after this in the 
cave of Adullam, is not ſaid. We only know, 
that he left it, upon the monition of the propher 
Gad, whom Gop ſeems to have raiſed up at this 
time, on purpoſe for his ſupport : Abide not in the 
bold (ſaid the prophet to him), Depart, and get thee 
into the land of Judab. Gop had other works, and 
other trials to exerciſe him in, and, therefore, he 
would ſuffer him to lie no longer buried in a cave. 
Then David departed, and went into the foreſt of 
Hareth. 
Of this foreſt, Rabbi Solomon ſays, (I preſume, 
upon the credit of ancient tradition) that being 
Vor. I, > before 
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before dry, barren, and impaſſable, it now became 
fruitful, and irriguous ; and that David alludes to 
this in the xxii* pſalm, where he conſiders Gop, as 
his Shepherd, * 2 would, in his own time, lead 
him into fruitful paſtures : and till then, he was 
ſafe, under his protection, in the moſt dangerous 
ſcenes *. 

When he calls Gop his Shepherd, he plainly 
implies, that he followed, wherever it pleaſed Gop 
to guide him; alluding to the practice of the Afratick 
ſhepherds, who do not drive, but lead their flocks ; 
which are trained to follow them, as David evidently 
did the guidance of Gop at this time. 

This, I think, is the moſt rational comment, 
tranſmitted to us by the Rabbins. 

And, ſurely, it is not impoſſible, but that this, 
which was before a barren deſart, might now, by a 


ſingular bleſſing from Gop, upon the induſtry of 
David, and his companions, become a green paſture. 
This conduct, and, in all probability, alluding to 
this very time, he himſelf numbers among thoſe 
wonders, which Gop doth for the children of men, 


ſel. -cvii. that he maketh water-ſprings of a diy for 
ground, and there he ſetteth the hungry, that they may of 
Build them a city to dwell in: that they may ſow their flu 


land, and plant vineyards, to yield them fruits of in- 
creaſe. He bleſſetb them, ſo that they multiply exceed- ſec 
ingly, and ſuffereth not their cattle to decreaſe, And 
again: Iden they are miniſned, and brought low throngh 
oppreſſion, &c. though he ſuffer them to be evil intreated 
through tyrants, (pouring neglett upon princes) and lat 
them wander in a wayleſs wilderneſs ; yet helpeth be 
the poor out of miſery, and maketh bim houſholds like a 


flock of ſheep. 


T his 


He. all feed me in a green paſture, and lead me forth befide 
the waters of comfort, ——1ea, though I walk through the valley 
of the ſradow of death, I will fear no evil. 
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This is a plain deſcription of his own caſe, and 
ſuch as can ſuit no other; and it is all ſpoken, 
in the ſtyle of an experienced man. And, indeed, 
if this were not ſo evident, from the nature of the 
thing, his manner of introducing this reflection, 
ſufficiently ſhews, that 1t related to himſelf. He 
obſcrves, that Gon maketh a fruitful land barren, 
for the wickedneſs of them that dwell therein — Again 
he ſays: He maketh the wilderneſs a landing water, 
&c. The nature of the antitheſes plainly ſhews, 
that as Gop, for the fins of men, makes a fruitful land 
barren ; ſo, for their piety, and righteouſneſs, he 
turns barrenneſs into culture. But the caſe being, 
notoriouſly, his own, he carefully forbore the leaſt 
hint of piety, or righteouſneſs, leſt he ſhould be 
thought to vaunt his own merits. And as to his 
aſcribing all this to the of Gor, no man, 
that conſiders the piety of his ſtyle, will, for that 
reaſon, think it neceſſary, to preclude the interpo- 
ſition of ſecond cauſes, or human agency. 

Idleneſs, with regard - to honeſt induſtry, is 
ordinarily the effect of vicious habits ; and, there- 
fore, it is no wonder, if Canaan was, from the days 
of its ancient inhabitants, in the condition of the 
ſluggard's vineyard, over-run with thorns, and 
thiſtles; eſpecially, conſidering the deſolations, con- 
ſequent to the enſuing, and al moſt inceſſant wars. 

The Canaanites, who inhabited this land, before 
the days of Joſbua, were, without doubt, the 
wickedeſt, the moſt abandoned race of mortals, 
upon the face of the earth! And, I believe, it 
will be allowed, that all mankind are idle, and 
negligent of culture, in proportion to their wicked- 
neſs. Induſtry, and the honeſt arts of lite, have a 
G 2 ratural 


If this opinion needed any ſupport, we might derive a pro- 
bable confirmation of it, from «hat Eaſebius tells us, that in his 
time, there was, in the foreſt of Arith, a village called 4rath, 
to the Weſt of Alia, (ſo Jeruſalem was then called) in which, 
lays he, David reſided. . 
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natural force to abate, and reſtrain the unruly appe- 
tites, and evil tendencies of the mind; whereas 
* zdleneſs lets them all looſe, and indulges their 
exceſſes. 

Now, idleneſs, in this view, and, indeed, in 
every view) ĩs great guilt ; and we know, that briars, 
and thorns are, in a meaſure, the fruits of 
God's original curſe upon guilt : and, therefore, 
Gop may, with great propriety, be ſaid to make a 
* theo land barren, for the wickedneſs of them that 


On the » other hand, induſtry (I mean, in things 
honeſt) is virtue; and the means 1 by Gop 
himſelf, if not, in ſome meaſure, to expiate the 
original guilt of man, at leaſt to check its progreſs. 
And, therefore, when by this induſtry, exerted in 
h and in an humble dependence upon Gop, for 

> blefng upon it, a barren land is made fruitful ; 
Gor, ar Vos. 8 influence no induſtry can avail, 
may, in the ſtyle of a man truly religious, very 
properly be ſaid to do all this; becauſe the means 
are of his appointment, and the end the effect of 
his influence. 

This reaſoning, beſt accounts both for this pſalm, 
and for that vaſt number of wilds, and foreſts, 
which protected David, in the days of Saul; and at 

. the ſame time, makes it credible, that a man of ſo 
active, ſo improving, and ſo generous a ſpirit, as 
David was, who choſe (as all wiſe men would) to 
live independant, and would not ſuffer his men to 
injure his neighbours, nor allow them in wicked- 
neſs *, took this occaſion to employ them in culture, 
and ſubſiſt them by it, and took pleaſure in the 
employment. 

How dreadful theſe foreſts were, when David | 
entered into them, may caſily be imagined ; at leaſt, 
may well be collected from the 4th verſe of the 

xx111% pſalm: 
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xxiii pſalm: Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the of death, I will fear no evil : for thou 
art with me, thy rod, and thy flaff comfort me. What 
noble painting 1s this! For, ſurely, the valley of 
ſuch a foreſt, with all its gloomy horrors, inhabited 
only by bears, and lions, and tygers, (whoſe dens are 
in the deepeſt ſhades) is, with infinite beauty, ſtyled, 
The valley of the ſhadow of death. 

The neceſſity, that David lay under, of flying 
into this foreſt, laid him alſo under a neceſſity of 
cultivating it, as well as he could, for ſubſiſtence, 
and likewiſe of deſtroying the ſavages, that infeſted 
it. And this great benefaction to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, did, in ſome meaſure, open him the way 
to empire, as it did to Nimrod. 

How providentially advantageous to David was 
this perſecution, at the ſame time that it appeared 
ſo grievous! To drive him from place to place, and 
from tribe to tribe; What was it, but to exhibit 
him more extenſively beneficent to them all! What 
was it, but to render his patience, his piety, his 
temperance, his fortitude, more conſpicuous ! and, 

that means, to open him the way to empire ! 

hat was it, but more effectually to exhibit him, 
in this reſpect, a true type of that bleſſed Being, 
who went about doing good ? 

How other men may think, I cannot ſay ; but 
to minds, early habituated to rural amuſements, the 
culture of a deſart, conquering, difficulties, reclaim- 
ing nature, bettering, and beautifyingy the ſcene, 
we are placed in, ſeems to have ſomething in it in- 
m—_ agreeable, to a ſpirit truly heroic, and bene- 

ent. 

I might add too, ſomething not unpleaſing to 
that great Artificer, who formed a world of ſuch 
amazing, and exquiſite beauty, and contrivance, 
from chaos. Nor have I often been better pleaſed, 
than with the reflexion of a plain man, upon the 
improvements of a gentleman in his neighbour- 
G 3 „ 
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hood; he told him, He believed, that work was very 
agrecable to GOD: And being aſked why? he an- 
ſwered, It was adorning his creation. 

That ſpirit of culture, which now employed Da- 
vid, in reclaiming a defart, is, in truth, the ſame, 
which in other heroes exerted itſelf, in works of 
more magnificence ; building citics, bridges, and 
aqueducts, cutting canals, and carrying ways through 
impaſ able mountains, and moraſſes. Beneficence 
ſways m both : but with this difference, that vanity 
is too much tempted, to predominate in the one; 
and nothing, but conſcibus virtue, and ſecret, humble 
ſatisfaction, in the other. 

This, at leaſt, will be allowed; that as the great- 
eſt heroes have always been careful, to find full em- 
ployment ſor their armies; ſuch a culture, as we 
now ſprak of, and, as I think, may be clearly in- 
ferred from the fore cited pſalm, was the beſt way 
to employ, to ſupport, and to preſerve ſuch a num- 
ber of men, as David then had, in health, and in- 
nocence. Would to Gop, that great numbers of 
men, otherwiſe uſeleſs, and vicious, were always ſo 
employcd, and ſo ſupported ! 

Nor were theſe David's only advantages, in thoſe 
ſavage receſſes. A thinking man finds ſomething 
in every ſcenc, to enlarge his mind; and a good 
man, to improve his piety. That Devid derived 
both theſe advantages, from his ſojourning among 
wilds, and forefts, is well ſeen from many of his 
plalms ; PMticularly the civi, where, after ſome 
neral oblervations upon the works, and wiſdom of 
Gop in the creation, he. deſcends to the following 
particulars ; th: rv ſprings, the courſe of rivers, 
the retreats of fo, and wild beaſts of the foreſts, 
and mountains; the viciſſitudes of night, and day, 
and their various uſcs to thc animal world; the de- 
pendance of the whole creation upon the Almigh- 
ty, for being, and ſubſiſtence! He withdraws their 
Lreath, and they die; he breathes, and they re: 
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vive; he but o his hand, and he feeds, he ſa- 
tisfies them all at once. Theſe are ideas familiar to 
him : and his manner of introducing them, plainly 
ſhews them, the effect of his moſt retired medita- 
tions, in his ſolitary wanderings. 

None, but one, who had himſelf ſurveyed the 
venerable ſhades, and ſtupendous ſize of the cedars 
of Libanus, could entertain thoſe exalted concep- 
tions of them, which David here does, (and Dr. Hunt- 
ington alſo, with eyes, and hands lifted up to heaven, 
did in the laſt century) that they were planted by the 
hand of Gop . None, but one who had himſelf 
been refuged, in the hills of the wwild goats, could fo 
well, and fo familiarly contemplate upon the ends 
of the Divine Wiſdom, in forming thoſe ſolitary 
ſanctuaries. 

It were endleſs to enumerate particulars; and I 
ſhall only beg leave to add, that none, but one, well 
acquainted with the fierce inhabitants of the foreſt, 
their rovings, and roarings, could ſo deſcribe them, as 
David doth in the 20th, 21ſt, and 22d verſes of 
this pſalm : Thou makeſt darkneſs, that it may be 
night, wherein all the beaſts of the foreſts do move. 
The lions, roaring after their prey, do ſeek their meat 
from God. The ſun ariſeth, and they get them away 
together, and lay them down in their dens. 

The time of David's continuance in this foreſt, 
is no- where told us: but from the time, neceſſarily, 
taken up in the culture of it, and from the bitter- 
neſs of Saul 's complaint, to his ſervants, and ſol- 
diers, that were about him, that none of them gave 
him any information, of the combination of his 
ſon, and his ſlave againſt him, the ſpace muſt have 
been pretty conſiderable. It being evident that he 
had no intelligence of David's motions, at the time 
of his complaint: he ſeems to have known nothing 
of him, more than . being in exile, ſomewhere 
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in the country; nay, not ſo much, as his having 
gotten a body of men about him. 

David, doubtleſs, muſt have been well beloved by 
a people, to whom he was ſo great a benefactor; 
and, as fuch, he was well concealed : and, beſides 
this, his intelligence was ſo good, that if any were 
inclined, yet few would dare to diſcover him. At 
laſt, news was brought to Saul, that David was cer- 
tainly known, to have a number of armed men a- 
bout him. 

It ſhould ſeem, from the text, that he had long, 
impatiently, waited for this information; and, in 
the mean time, had all things in a readineſs, to 
purſue his vengeance, at a moment's warning. And, 
ſurely, his ſituation in theſe circumſtances, is finely 
painted in the text: Now Saul abode in Gibeab, under 
a tree in Ramah, having his ſpear in his band, and all 
his ſervants ſtanding about bim. 

think it evident from hence, that he had left his 
houſe, and refided, or dwelt, (for ſo the Hebrew word 
fignifies) in the open air, with a flying camp of 
choſen men about him, intent upon purſuing d; 
as Mithridates was upon his game, who (as we are 


told) was ſo kcen a huntſman, that he never ſlept 


under the roof of a houſe, for ſeven years to- 
gether *, 

Saul was now as eagerly bent upon vengeance, as 
Mitbridates was (or, at leaſt, appeared to be) upon 
pleaſure ; and, with this view, had fixed himſelf 
upon an eminence, that gave him a proſpect of the 
country far and wide ; always in a readineſs to ruſh 
down upon David, where-ever he ſhould hear he was. 
I own, in this ſituation, he gives me the idea of an 
eagle, that riſes, as high as he can in the air, to ſee, 
and to dart down, to more advantage, upon his prey. 
And I ſubmit it ta the reader, whether David alſo 


did 
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g did not conſider Saul, in that light, when he con- 
ſiders himſelf, as a partridge the mountains. 
y How finely hath Solomon deſcribed that malignant 
3 ſpirit, which now reigned in this unhappy prince 
s They ſieep not, except they have done miſchief, and their 
e ſleep is taken away, unleſs they bave made ſome to fall. 
t As ſoon as Saul received the intelligence of 
[= David's being in arms, and joined by ſuch conſider- 
1 able men of the ſeveral tribes, his guilt gave him 
the alarm ! He knew Jonathan's friendſhip for David, 
55 and immediately concluded, that he muſt be in com- 
n | bination againſt him ; nay, more, that the conſpi- 
0 racy was general; that even his own tribe, and his 
I, own ſervants were joined in it: upon which occaſion, 
y he thus addreſſed himſelf to them (1 Sam. xxu. 7,8.): 
er Hear now, ye Benjamites; Will the ſon of Jeſſe give 
111 every one of you fields, and vineyards, and make you all 


captains of thouſands, and captains of hundreds ; that 


1 all of you have conſpired againſt me, and there is none 
d that ſheweth me, that my ſon hath made a league with- 
of the ſon of Jeſſe; and there is none of you, that is ſorry 
1; for me, or fſheweth unto me, that my ſon bath ſtirred up. 
re my ſervant againſt me, to lie in wait, as at this day ? 4 
pt This complaint conſiſts of ſeveral parts : and were 
0- it juſt, as it was grievous, Saul were, indeed, to be la- 

| mented ; to be betrayed by his own ſervants, and his 
as own tribe, in favour of a fellow-ſervant, and of another 
on tribe! to be betrayed by his ſon, in favour of his 
If ſlave; nay, to have that ſlave excited againſt him 
he by his ſon! this were, indeed, a pitiable calamity ! 
ſh But the truth is, Saul had no grounds for this ſuſ- 
W. picion, but the conſciouſneſs of his having deſerved, 
an what he dreaded. ä 
e, He then proceeds in the true ſpirit of a tyrant, 
Y. to brand David's arming in his own neceſſary de- 
fo fence, with the character of treachery, and lying in 
lid wait for his maſter: ſuch is the 


lamb, that ſiies from the wolf's purſuit, to the pro- - 
tection of his keeper, or the traveller, that * 
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the robber. And yet, falſe, 2-0 fallacious as this 
complaint was, it found an abettor. What triant 
ever wanted more than one abettor of his iniquiry ? 

The Bemjamites, indeed, could neither accuſ 7. 
mthan, nor themſclves ; they knew their own in- 
nocence, and they had no reaſon to ſuſpect his: 
there was no ſuch «ombination between him, and 
David; or if there were, they could not be conſcious 
to it: but Doeg, the Edomite, (ciiief of Saul's herdſ- 
men) now found a fair occaſion, to accuſe another 
on, not leſs innocent. 

He had, it feems, been detained at the tabernacle, 
(upon ſome pretence of picty} when David reforted 
to Abimelech, the high-prieit, for relief in diſtreſs. 

And though Doeg well knew, Abimelech acted in that 
whole matter with integrity, and without the leaſt 
guile, or evil intentions to Saul; yet he well knew, 
at the ſame time, that he ſhouid pay his court to 
advantage, by accuſing him; and, therefore, con- 
cealing every circumſtance of truth, that could ac- 
quit the high-prieſt of treachery, he openly accuſes 
him of aiding, and avetting the king's enemy, fup- 
plying him with victuals, and a ſword, and conſult- 
ing Gop for im! 7 ſaw the ſor of Feſſe (ſaid he) 
coming to Nob, to Arimelech, the fon of Abitub; and 
be enquired of the Lord for bim, and gave him vittuals, 
and gave him the ſword f Goliab, the Philiſtine. 

Here it is obſervable, that as David now became 
2 name of honour, from the owner's diſtinguiſhed 
merit; for his name (as the text tells us) was much 
fet by , (like that of Ceſar, or Alexander in after- 
ages) and carried dignity in the ſour d, Saul could 
not bear to pronounce it; but choſe rather to change 
it, for the appellation of hc ſor: of Jeſſe, whoſe name, 
being that of an obſcure, mean man, carried rather, 
as he imagised, the ideas of reproach, and indignity. 
And now Doeg (not the worſe courticr, far being 


a very 
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a very bad man) eaſily fell into the imitation, and 
echo of his maſter's phraſe. 

No ſooner had Doeg ended his accuſation, but im- 
mediately Abimelech, and all his aſſociates, to the 
number of eighty-five perſons, are ſummoned to 
court, and charged (as we now phraſe it) with trea- 
ſon, for abetting, aſſiſting, and proteCting the king's 
enemy, and (as he called it) for conſpiring againſt 
him. How uniform is the conduct of tyrants ! 
This, Tacitus tells us, was, in his time, the only 
accuſation of all thoſe, who were clear of all 
guilt . 

The high-prieſt anſwered to the charge, in the 
ſimplicity vi his heart, T hat he had, indeed, aided 
David, tic king's ſon-in-law , and conſulted Gop 
for him, and thought his diſtinguiſhed merits, and 
fidelity to the king, ſufficiently juſtified him in do- 
ing ſo; and that he had done nothing now, but 
what he had done before, without the leaſt charge, 
or ſuſpicion of guilt ; nay, in truth, it was what he 
was bound to do for the king's ſervice, and what it 
would be treaſonable to decline. 

The anſwer was juſt, and true, and Saul knew it 
to be ſo; but, however, it was expedient (as SauPs 
circumſtances then ſtood) that there ſhould be a plot. 
A plot, defeated at a dangerous juncture, is a new con- 
firmation of power! Perhaps too, it was expedient, 
that a prieſt ſhould be in it, or, it may be, the 
whole order, that the whole order ſhould be hum- 
bled, whoſe endowments might be dreaded, and 
poſſeſNons envied, and whoſe forfeitures might turn 
to good account. And, therefore, without any more 
trial, or eviction, Ahbimelech, and all his brethren are 

conſigned 


Unicum crimen eorum, qui omni crimine vacabant. 

+ This was ſuch a defence as M. Terentius makes for his 
friendſhip to Sgianus. Tacit, Annal. J. 6. Non enim Sejanum 
Vulſinienſem, /ed Claudiz & Juliz domũs partem, quas affinitate 
occupaterat : Tuum, Cæſar, generum, tui conſulis ſocium, tus 
officia is republica capaſſentem, calebamus. | 1 
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conſigned to the ſword. A fatality, which hath, 
from that day to this, attended the prieſts of Gor, 
to be all involved, more or lefs, however innocent, 
in the guilt (whether real, or imputed) of every one 
of their order. 

Whether Saul learned this cruelty from the Per- 
fans (of puniſhing every one of the family, for the 
fuppoſed guilt of one) or taught it to them, I can- 
not ſay. This only we know, that the practice was 
no way authorized, or countenanced, by the Fewifh 
conſtitution, or policy, as it was by the Perſian, and 
as it 1s, at this day, by that of Japan. 

But Sau?'s cruelty did not ſtop here. Not con- 
tent to extirpate all the prieſts of Nob at once, (one 
only excepted, who cſcaped, we know not how) he 
ſmote the whole city with the edge of the fword, both 
mem, and women, (faith the text) children, and ſuck- 
lings, and oxen, and aſſes, and ſheep, with the edge of 
the ford. And I doubt not, but one reaſon of this 
indiſcriminate cruelty was, that not one of the prieſts 
ſhould eſcape. 

This man, who was, ſome time before, ſo deli- 
cate in point of piety, as to decline extirpating the 
finners, the Amalekites, and deſtroying their cattle, 
even at the expreſs command of Con, without re- 
ſerving ſomething for ſacrifice ; now made thorough 
deſtruction : nor could lets than an entire carnage 
content him. He, that beo ſpared the murderous 
Agag, the enemy of Gon, now maſſacres the in- 
nocent Abimelech, and the reſt of his prieſts, without 
remorſe! And when his men of war refuſed, to be 
employed in ſo baſe a butchery *, Docg, his informer, 
(taking 


In this (ſays Le Clerc) doubtleſs they were praiſe worthy ; 
but had been more ſo, had they diſſuaded, and remonſtrated againſt 
this cruelty, as con:rary to all the laws of God, and man! And 
if their reaſons, and prayers proved i::effeftual, they ſhould have 
treated this command, as the dictate of Saul 's melancholy, and 
removed theſe innocent men out of his way, until he came to 
himſelf, and not left their fellow-ſubje&s a prey to theſe alien 
guards, the uſual minifters of tyranny. 
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member, that whatever rightful power they may 
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(taking to bim, ſays Joſephus, ſome aſſiſtants as wicked 
as himſelf) became his executioner. 

Kings (ſays the learned Dr. Patrick) never want 
ſome to execute their commands, th never ſo 
bloody. Saw! was little better than a madman, 
and yet had thoſe at his beck, that would do as 
he bid them. It was excellently, therefore, ſaid 
by Juſtin Martyr, Let us pray, that kings, and rulers, 
and a royal power, may be found having a ſo 
ber mind. 

And here I cannot but obſerve, that Szul ſeems 
to me, to have treated the word prieſt, on this occa- 
fion, as if it had been a term of reproach ; for, 
when he commands them to be maſſacred, his ex- 
preſſion is, — Turn, and ſlay the prieſts of the 
Lord. And again ; when the ſoldiers refuſed the 
butchery, Turn thou, (ſays he to Doeg) and fall upon 
the prieſts, Whereas, had he ſhewn the leaſt reve- 
rence to their character, I think he ſhould have 
choſen, rather to have mark'd them by their guile, 
than their function; and ſpoken of them, on this 
occaſion, under any other appellation, ſuch as that 
of enemies, traytors, &c. But, poſſibly, it was the 
faſhion of the times, to treat the moſt venerable 
name among men with contempt, or he had a mind 
to have it ſo. Whether this be a ſurer mark of 
great impiety, or great politeneſs, the reader will 
beſt judge for himſelf; as he will beſt leam from 
the hiſtory of the world, how far men of this turn 
(ſcoffers of ſacred things, and characters) have been 
remarkably bleſs'd, or curs'd in themſelves, and 
their poſterity. Even kings would do well to re- 


have over prieſts, as their ſubjects; Gop, whole 
prieſts they are, hath yet more over them: 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipſos imperium ejt Jovis. 
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Kings claim obedience from the flocks they rule, 
But Fove's dominion ſways the ſcepter'd king. 


Two ends Saul attained by this maſſacre : firſt, 
that he weakned the power of the prieſts, whom 
he had made his enemies, by ſlaying ſuch a number 
of them, and ftripping the order of their poſſeſſi- 
ons ; and, ſecondly, that he ſtrengthened the hands 
of his own family, and confirmed the faith of his 
tribe, then doubtful, by conferring thofe poſſeſſions 
upon them : for there ſeems to be no other reaſon, 
beſides that already mentioned, why all the inhabi- 
tants of the city were deſtroyed, but that their 
poſſeſſions might be made a prey; unleſs it were, 
that his enmity againſt Gop, for depriving him of 
his kingdom, carried him not only to deſtroy his 
prieſts, but alſo the Nethinims, and Gibeonites, (if 
theſe were different orders of men) that ſo the taber- 
nacle of Gop, then at Nob, might be utterly deſti- 
tute of all kind of attendance! And this beſt ac- 
counts for what Joſephus tells us, that Doeg, taking 
ſome men, as wicked as himſelf, ta bis aſfiftance, flew 
three hundred and eighty-frve perſons. 

I ſhall conclude this point, with one ſhort obſerva- 
tion, which hath ſcarce eſcaped any of the com- 
mentators : 

Here we have a remarkable inſtance, of God's 
turning the worſt devices of the wicked, to the 
purpoſes of his providence! Eli had grievoully of- 
fended Gop ; becauſe Eis ſons made themſelves vile, 
and be reſtrained them not. For this reaſon, Gop de- 
nounced his vengeance againſt his race, and declar- 
ed, that they ſhould be cut off by a ſudden, and 
ſurprizing deſtruction, in one day, (1 Sam. chap. ii, 
111.) and the prieſthood transferred to another fami- 
ly. And now the former part of the divine de- 
nunciation was fulſilled, by Saus unparalleled cru- 
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elty; and the latter, in a way, which belong 
to this hiſtory to explain. | 


CH A P. XIV. 


The Siege of Keilah raiſed by David, and the Phili- 
ſtines defeated. What Return the men of Keilah 
intended to make him, for bis Benefaction. 


H E perſon, mentioned in the laſt chapter, 

to have eſcaped from the ſlaughter of the 
prieſts, was Abiathar, the ſon of Abimelech. The 
moſt probable account of this eſcape, is thus; that 
being leit to keep the ſanctuary, whilſt his father, 
and the reſt of the prieſts went to wait upon Saul, 
(for it is not to be imagined, that the tabernacle 
was left wholiy - unattended, by any one of the or- 
der at that time) he, _ the firſt notice of their 
deſtruction, made his eſcape ; and, having no other 
recourſe, fled to David for protection, to whom he 
related the deſtruction of the Lox »'s prieſts. 

David received him, as he was bound to do the 
ſon of his bene factor, and friend; of whoſe de- 
ſtruction, and that of his whole houſe, he had 
been the unhappy occaſion: And David ſaid unto 
Abiathar, (1 Sam. xxu. 22, 23.) I knew it that 
day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would 
ſurely tell Saul : I have occaſioned the death of all the 
perſons of thy father's houſe. Abide thou with me, 
fear not; for he that ſeeketh my life, ſeeketh thy life; 
but with me thou ſhalt be in ſafeguard. 

David knew that their enemy, and their danger 
was the ſame : but he had firm truſt in Gon, that he 
ſhould, in the end, be ſafe delivered from that ene- 

my; and, therefore, promiſed Abiathar his protec- 
tion, with greater confidence. 

On this occaſion he compoſed the lii* pſalm ; 
which begins in the ſtyle of a man filled with indig- 
nation, and ſorrow, and breaks out into the juſteſt, 
and bittereſt queſtivn, that ever was put to tyrants ! 


Why 
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Why boaſteſt thou thy ſelf, O man of power *, that thou 

anſt do miſchief ; whereas the goodneſs of God is from 
day to day ? 

A king is the repreſentative of Gop upon earth ; 
and his duty, to imitate the Divine Goodneſs! to 

and to bleſs. A tyrant reverſes this 
glorious reſemblance ; and employs that power, to 
all the purpoſes of miſchief, which was only be- 
ſtowed for thoſe of beneficence. 

I am ſenſible, that interpreters underſtand this 
pſalm, as relating only unto Doeg ; and I own, the 
greater part of it relates ſolely to him: but, with 
great ſubmiſſion, this firſt verſe, which, I think, can 
only relate to Saul, ſufficiently proves, that he al- 
ſo was at, as he well deſerved. 

David's next adventure is, I think, one of the 
nobleſt of his whole life, and, perhaps, the moſt ex- 
traordinary of any recorded in hiſtory ! 

The Pbiliſtines (probably, encouraged by David's 
diſgrace, and Saus diſtraction) invaded Judab, 
and befieged Keilab, waſting the country all · around 
it. Another man in David's place, would have re- 


Joiced at this invaſion, and, encouraged 
it; and this, both from ſelt-preſervation, and policy. 
Firſt, becauſe he had nothing to fear for himſelt, 


whilſt Saul had ſuch an enemy upon his hands; and 
ſecondly, becauſe the diſtreſs of his country, was 
the likelieſt means to bring Saul to reaſon, and force 
him to recal, and be reconciled to his beſt champion. 
But David was governed by other, than theſe nar- 
row views ! nor ſafety, nor honour were deſirable to 
him, purchaſed by the diſtreſs of his country, and 
his friends. His boſom beat with an eager deſire 
to reheve Keilab: But it was not an adventure to be 
unadviſedly undertaken ; and, therefore, ”e 2 


This tranſlation is more literal, and more to the 
decency of David's ſtyle, who was careful to avoid the leaſt ap- 
pearance of diſreſpect, in all his treatment of S. 
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aſſured (1 Sam. xxiii.) that he enquired of Gop, 
ſaying, Shall I go, and ſinite theſe Philiſtines ? 

This is, to me, one of thoſe paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, that give evidence of their own truth. None, 
but a hero, could put the queſtion! and none, but 
God, could reſolve it: Aud the Lord ſaid unto Da- 
vid, Go, and ſmite the Philiſtines, and ſave Keilab. 
But ſtill his men thought the undertaking too de- 
ſperate, and loudly diſclaimed it, ſaying, Behold, 
we be afraid bere in Fudah ; how much more then, if 
we come to Keilah, againſt the arinies of the Phili- 
ſtines ? 

They had more than difficulty enough to defend 
themſelves againſt Saul, where they were; and could 
it be leſs than madneſs, to provoke more, and 

ter armies? Doubtleſs, Saul would ſend forces 
to beat off the Phzliſtines, and then, they ſhould 
be pent in between two hoſtile armies. And yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, David undertook, and at- 
chieved the adventure; which it was impoſſible he 
ſhould, againſt ſuch fears, and ſuch reaſonings of 
his forces, from any motive, other than the aſſu- 
rance of divine protection, and aid. Which fully 
confirms the Scripture account of this matter, that 
he did not undertake it, until he had, for the 
fuller ſatisfaction of his aſſociates, again conſulted, 
and was again aſſured of ſucceſs, by the divine 
oracle; or, to ſpeak more properly, by the inter- 
ceſſion of the propher Gad; for Ab:a/tar, who had 
the ephod, had not yet reached him. 

David's ſucceſs, on this occaſion, was very extra- 
ordinary; he ſaved the city, and the inhabitants; 
he delivered the country all around, from the rava- 
ges of the enemy; he ſmote the Plaliſtines with a 
great ſlaughter, and brought away their cattle : by 
which means he was enabled to ſubſiſt himſelf, and 
his forces, without being a burden to lus country. 
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One would imagine, that this extraordinary ſucceſs, 
and deliverance of ſo great a city, might ſecure 
David a ſafe retreat, among the men of Kezlab : but 
it was not ſo; ſuch is the nature of man, preſent 
dangers quickly obliterate paſt obligations ! Gratitude 
is, without queſtion, a moſt lovely virtue, but ſel- 
dom lives in the extreams, either of adverſity, or 
ſucceſs! it is like thoſe fine colours, which ſtorms, 
and ſunſhine equally deface. 

David, who judged of other mens generoſity by 
his own, hoped, he ſhould be protected in Neilab; 
and Saul, who judged in the fame manner of their 
baſeneſs, believed, he ſhould not : and, therefore, 
the Scripture aſſures us, that he rejoiced, upon re- 
ceiving the news of David's being ſhut up there 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 7.): And it was told Saul, that David 
was come to Keilah : And Saul ſaid, God bath delivered 
him into mine hand; for be is ſhut in, by entering into 
a town, that hath gates, and bars. 

I know no one thing more grating to a good ear, 
than ſtrains of picty from a profane mouth ; to hear 
a wretch, who had deſpiſed the commands of Gop, 
murdered his prieſts, and deſolated his ſanctuary 
in a word, lived in open defiance of the Divinity ! 
to hear a wretch talk of Gop, and divine deter- 
minations in his favour, is beyond enduring ! Doubt- 
leſs, his reaſoning was right ; and, had he left out 
his hypocriſy, nothing could be objected to it. 

Upon the news of David's being ſhut up in Keilab, 
Saul, immediately, ſet himſelf to raiſe a great army, 
and go againſt it; and, at the ſame time, ſent ſecret 
emiſſaries to ſeduce the inhabitants, believing it im- 
poſſible, that they could hold out, againſt the united 
power of terror, and treachery. 

David's ſecurity hitherto aroſe, in a great meaſure, 
from the ſwiftneſs, and ſecrecy of his motions, and 
the obſcurity of his retreats : but now Saul rightly 
Judged, that the ſame walls, and gates, which = 
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tected him, ſhut him in; and neither they, nor their 
keepers were impregnable. 

David was doubtful upon the point ; he had cer- 
tain intelligence, that Saul wa: determined to beſiege 
him * ; and he alſo found out, that Saul was ſecretly 
practiſing againſt him within the city, and e knew 
not, what might be the iſſue of his machinations 
and, therefore, reſolved wholly to rely upon the 
divine direction. He put up his earneſt prayers to 
Gop, to be reſolved, vhat to do in this evi goncy 
and he enquired of him (as it is greveraliy under- 
ſtood) by Abiathar (who reached him about this 
time with the Ephed, and Urim, and Thummim) ; 
and Gop, who never fails thoſe that put th. truſt 
in him, and with humble, and fervent faith impiore 
his protection, relieved him in his diſtreſs, and aſ- 
ſured him, the men of Keilab would deliver him 
up. Upon which he aroſe, he, and his men, (b-ing 
now about fix hundred) and deparizd from the 
city , not knowing whither to turn himſe'f. 

And here, methinks, is an event, that will eaſil 
ſolve that hard queſtion in the ſchools, about the 
conſiſtency of the divine preſcience with human free- 
will. | 

A good politician, that was let into the courſe of 
Saul s ſecret practices with the men of Keilah, and 
had fair opportunities of ſitting their diſpoſitions 
upon the point, might fairly pronounce upon the 
event: How much more, then, that All- ſecing 
Gop, who ſearcbeih the ſecr?ts of the heart, and ſecth 
the thoughts afar off, ſeeth them in all their ſecret 

H 2 work- 


This appears evidently from his prayer: — O Lord God 
of Iſfracl, thy ſervant hath certainly heard, that Saul ſrekerh 40 
come to Keilah, to deſtroy the city for my ſate. 

+ Now it is that his inen were increaſed to fix hundred: which 
grounds a conjecture, that the reputation of his braver, and con- 


duct in this laſt expedition, added to that accctiion of wealth, 


which he had gained by the ſpoil of the PHiliſtines, now attached 
a couſiderable number of men, all choſen warriors, to his interest. 
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workings, tendencics, and temptations, and through 
all their mazes, and maſks ! 

When Saul heard of David's eſcape from Keilah, 
having no further intelligence of his meaſures, he 
forbore to purſue him. 

The treachery of the men of Keilah to David, 
hath given the criticks occaſion to obſerve, how 
much more honourable the behaviour of the Athe- 
#ians, was to their guardians, their orators! whom 
no threats could oblige them to give up, to the re- 
ſentments of Alexander. 


CHAP. XV. 
David flies to the Wilderneſs of Ziph, where he hath 
en Interview with Jonathan. The Ziphites inform 
Saul of his Haunts, who eagerly purſues bim. 


HEN David, and his men departed from 
Keilab, the text tells us, that they went, whi- 
therſoever they could go. So that, had he been 
aſked, where he intended to ſhelter himſelf, he might 
have anſwered, as Luther did to the ſame queſtion, 
when proſcribed by the emperor, and excommunica- 
ted by the pope, Sub cælo, Somewhere under the 
cope of heaven. 

Bleſſed be Gop, his protection is not to be pre- 
cluded by proſcriptions, nor confined by excommu- 
nications! I mean, ſuch as are wicked, and unjuſt. 


Let the ſinner, nevertheleſs, beware of the righteous . 


ſentence, that ſhuts him out from the divine ordi- 
nances. This I am ſure of, that David often laments 
his excluſion from them, though altogether involun- 
tary, and unavoidable. 

After David, and his men had ſhifted, for ſome 
time, from place to place, (we cannot ſay how long) 
they took up their reſidence in the mountainous wil- 
derneſs of Ziph; of which we know no more, than 
that it was within the precincts of the tribe of * 
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{for there, as it was natural, David thought himſelf 


moſt in ſafety) and upon the confines of Edem *. 
It is ſuppoſed to have had its name from the Hebrew 
word Zepheth, Pitch, with which it is ſaid to have 
abounded f; and it had the advantage of ſome 
woods, and ſtrong-holds. 
Saul continually fent out parties, and at laſt went 
out himſelf, in ſearch of him: but to no purpoſe , 
for Gop, as the text moſt properly expreſſes it, deli- 
vered him not into his hand. | 

When David was ſhut up in Keilab, Saul confident- 
ly pronounced, God hath delivered him into mine hand. 
And here the ſacred pen-man, to ſhew the vanity of 
that ill grounded confidence, expreſly declares that 
God delivered him not into his hand ; though the text 
aſſures us, that Saul ſought him every day. 

But though Sau! could not find him, Jonathan 


could, and took this opportunity of his father's ab- 


ſence, to go in queſt of his friend, to commune with 
him, to conſole, and to ſupport him, the beſt he 
could, in his afflictions, to give him new aſſurances, 
and pledges of his affection, and to confirm him by 
a new ratification of their former covenant, for love 
delights as much to iterate aſſurances of fidelity, as 
doubt, or diſtruſt can do. 

As this interview with David, could not be brought 
about without the greateſt danger to Fono/hon's life, 
there is no doubt, but they took the greateſt precau- 
tions, to keep it well concealed. "They met in a 
wood; and we may well be aſſured, that the time, 
the place, and the mutual danger, ſuggeſted, to ſuch 
friends as they were, a thouſznd freſh occaſions of 
renewing, and, it poſſible, increaſing their endear- 
ments. 

As they now once more renewed the folemn, and 
ſacred covenant, they had long !ince entered into, 
H 3 it 

Jab. xv. 24. 


+ Ihis is the more prohable, if. 2s fume place it, it was ſtuate 
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it is probable, that, for more ſolemnity, as well as 
mutual ſatisfaction, they did this in the preſence of 
Abiather, the prieſt, and Cad, the prophet of Gop. 
And, it is to be preſumed, they had few, if any 
other, witneſſes of their conference. 

This adventure, in the hands of a profane author, 
would make a moſt delightful epiſode ! When we 
hear of two ſuch men, meeting at ſuch a place, and 
on. dich an occaſion, our curioſity is raiſed to the 
heifit, and our imr ginations are at work; and no 
writer could be ſo inſenſible, and unanimated, as 
not to take delight ir indulging both himſelf, and 
us, it he were not tic down to a fſtrift, and in- 
violable adherence to the truth. And hence it is, 
that as the ſac ed penman, probably, knew no more 
than he related, nc! would date only what he knew, 
we kno nor of this conference, than what 
David couiu not but re port, both in prudence, and 
in juſtice to his friend, that he ftrengthened his band 
in God; that is, comforted, and confirmed him, in 
the aſſurance of the divine protection, and deliver- 
ance, and exaltation to the kingdom in the end: 
Fear not (ſaid he) ; the hand of Saul, my father, ſhall 
not find thee ; and thou ſhalt be king over Iſrael, and 
4 ſhall be next unto thee, and that alſo Saul my father 
knoweth *. 

It were hard to determine, which we ought moſt 


to admire upon this occaſion, the moderation, the 


friendſhip, 


* 1 Sam. xxiv. 20. Though this matter never came to a trial, 
yet I own, I cannot help being in ſome pain for the continuance 
of this union, in ſuch a ſubordination. Though there are inſtances 
(but few indeed) of the continuance of ſuch an union, where, 
perhaps, it is leis to be expected, in an equal participation of 
power. Such, or ſomething like it, was that of Adrian and 
Antoninus Pius; as alſo that of Frederick and John, Dukes of 
Saxony, quoted by the learned Dr. Trapp from Exner ; who, as 
they dwelt both in one, ard the ſame houſe, ſo their mutual love 
grew to the laſt, in utriuſque fericulis, & pgraviſſimis delibe- 
rationibus, dum omnia in republica communicatis ſententiis con- 
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Friendſhip, the piety, or the uncxampled generoſity 
of Jonathan, Lo be able to reſign a kingdom, with 
that calmneſs, that frankneis, that tender love, and 
inviolable fidelity to his rival, and that ſteady ſub- 
miſſion to the will of Gop, ſeems to have ſome- 
thing in it, infinitely beyond all the other praiſes of 
heroiſm. 

How conciſely, and yet how compleatly, are the 
characters of two ſuch men as Saul, and Jonathan, 
ſummed up in that juſt reflection of Hecuba, in Eu- 
ripides : 


O wiv Tompdg oi3sv daro TAfv nards 
0 A ioflads, sche old ovuPopz; 5nd 
od ZuiQberp', d Nie 35 dc. 


The malice-blaſted man is wholly bad ! 
The good man good; nor on the ſcore of loſs, 
Or danger will he taint his noble nature. 


Benevolent, and permanent in good. 


When theſe excellent friends had communed, as 
they thought fit, and confirmed their covenant anew, 
David abode in the wood, and Jonathan went 10 his houſe. 
The felicity of theſe friends is well worth our 
notice. They had a cruel, and watchful tyrant to 
deal with; and yet, they kept up a continual inter- 
courſe with one another, without any inſtance of 
treachery in any one, of all thoſe they truſted. 
David had not long ſojourned in this wilderneſs, 
when the Ziphites, probably, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring city of the ſame name, came vp to 
Saul, to Gibeah, to inform him of his haunts, and 
to incite him to come out againſt him: Ds!» not 
David (ſay they) hide himſelf with us in ſtrenmg- holds, 
in the wood, in the hill of Hackilah, which is on the 
fouth of Feſhimon ? Now therefore, O king, come 
down, according to all the defire of thy ſcul to come 
down ; and our part ſball be to deliver bim mlo ibe 
king*s hand. 
114 They 
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They knew the eagerneſs of the king's to get 
Dari4 into his hands, and, therefore, they preſs 
him to make exp tion, agrecably to that eagerneſs. 
To is ne anſwers, with all the kindneſs of a man 
g obliged, anc all the ſmoothneſs of a glozing 
hypocrite; Hleſſed ee of the Lord; for ye have 
cee ſaſſion on me: Go. pray you, prepare yet, and 
kn: ce, and ſee his place, here his haunt is, and who 
hath ſeen him there ; for it is told me, that he dealeth 


per; ſrebtilly . See therefore, and take knowledge of 


ell the lurking places, where be bidetb bimſelf ; and 
come ye again to me with the certamiy, and I will go 
ith you. And it fhall come to paſs, if he be in the 
land, that I will ſearch bim out throughout all the 
thouſangs of Judab. 

Saul was now reſolved to make fure work ; and, 
therefore, he would not beat up this poor partridge 
upon the mountains, (as David calls himſelt ) "till he 
had ſpread his net all around him; *till he had diſ- 
poſed his ſpies, throughout all the thouſands of Fudah, 
and taken his meaſures ſo, that it was impoſſible, 
that he ſhould eſcape him. | 

What intelligence he received after this, from 
the Ziphites, is not told us : but from the eagerneſs, 


with which they entered into all his impotence of 


revenge, there 1s little doubt of their having ſoon 
ſent him the beſt they could get ; for we find, that 


he 
Here is that fine obſervation of Horace verified : 


At nos virtutes ipſas invertimus - = - - 
- - - - =- - - hic fugit omnes 
Infidias, nulligue malo latus obdit apertum? 
Cum gerus hoc inter wite verſetur, ubi acris 
Inwvidia, atque cvigent ubi crimina) pro bene ſans, 
Ac non incauto, fctum aſtulumgue vacamus. 
Sat. 3. I. 1. 


One ſbuns the ſnares that ſubtil malice laid, 
Nor ili unguarded bare his breaſt to ill: 
Shou'd he within thoſe regions chance to live, 
Where envy dwells, and ev'ry guilt prevails, 
His wiſe precaution, and his ſolid ſenſe. 


Are branded with names of guile, and craft. 
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he ſoon after came out againſt David, with his forces, 
and well knew, where to find him. David was then 
in the plain of the wilderneſs of Maon ; whither 
Saul, according to his intelligence, purſued him: 
which when David learnt, (for he alſo wanted no 
proper intelligence) he forſook the plain, and took 
to the mountains; whither Saul alſo purſued him, 
with all diligence. : 

David was on one fide of the mountain, making 
all poſſible ſpeed to get away; and Saul on the 
other, purſuing, and extending both wings of his 
army to incompaſs him, when news was brought 
him, in all haſte, that the Pbiliſtines had invaded 
(in the original it is, powred themſelves out upon) the 
land, and were putting all to fire, and ſword ! This 
ſtopt him ſhort, and turned him from an enemy, 
who did no miſchief to his country, to repel one, 
that waſted it. 

Thus was David delivered, by the timely inter- 
poſition of Providence, from one of the moſt immi- 
nent dangers of his whole life. 

To this refer that prayer, and praiſe, and thank(- 
giving, which make up the liv*®® pſalm. All the 
parts of which the very learned Dr. Patrick applies, 
with great judgment, to the preſent occaſion. 

The three firſt verſes of it are a petition of de- 
liverance from his enemies, then in full purſuit of 
him * ; and ſpoken in the ſtyle of a man, who, in full 
reliance upon the protection of Gop, was reſolved 
to ſell his life as dear as he could. And to ſhew, 
that he thought himſelf juſtified in doing ſo, he 
calls theſe men, who thus wickedly attempred to 
take it away, ſtrangers ; that is, heathens, and aliens 
from the covenant of Gop ; and determines to treat 
them as ſuch. 5 


E” | The 


+ Save me, O Lord, for thy now's ſake: avenge me in thy 
Erength, &c. —— for ftrangers are riſen up againſt me ; and ty- 
rants, which have not Cod before their eyes, lee after my fab. 
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The 4th verſe begins upon ſeeing his enemies 
ſtop ſhort : in full aſſurance, that Gop had heard 
his prayer, and interpoted on his behalf: Behold, — 
God is my helper * ! Concluding, in the 7th verſe 
(not well underſtood in the Ergo tranſlation) to 
this purpoſe, that God had delivered him out of 
all his ſtreights, (for, doubtleſs, it was a diſtreſsful 
dilemmg to be forced either to die tamely, or fight 
his ſovereign, and his own people) and that he 
could now calmly, and confidently ſurvcy thofe 
enemies, whom before he did not dare to look in 
the face Þ. : 

The prayers of great men in diſtreſs, and their 
thankſgivings after great deliverances, have always 
been matter of uncommon delight, and curioſity, 
to men of ſerious, and religious ſpirits! Nor does 
the glory of any great man, ever ſhine out to their 
"eyes in half the luſtre, as when they behold him 
upen his knees, lifting up his eyes, or ſtretching out 
his hands to heaven; or, what is yet greater, 
proſtrating himſelf before it, in humuliation, and 
acknowledgment, then is the hero ſeen in all his 
dignity. And in this light, it muſt be owned, that 
Henry the Fourth of France, before the battle of 


Yory F, and Henry the Fifth of England, after _ 
of 


9 22 God is my heſber: the Lord is with them that uphold 


wy ſoul, &c. 

T God hath jnatched me out of every freight; — and on mine 
_ hath mine eye ſeen ; that is, as the rabick explains it, 
reſted. 
$ Davila relates, that the king, ſtanding ſtill at the head of 
the main battalion, joining his hands, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, faid ſo loud, that he was heard by many; O Lord, thou 
#noweſt the intentions of my heart, with the eye of thy providence, 
then pierceſt into the ſecreteſt of my thoughts ; If it be be for this 
people, that I ſhould attain the crown, which belongs to me by right, 
do thou favour, and protect the juſtice of my arms : but if thy <vill 
hath determined the contrary, if thou takeft away my kingdom, take 
away my lifealſs at the ſame time, that I may ſhed my blood, fighting 
at the bead of theſe, who put themſeùves in danger for my ſake. 
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of Agincourt *, and David atter this deliverance, 
appear with a grandeur, very ſuperior to that of 
either a Cæſar, or an Alexander! The latter, in their 
height of glory, were but mere rulers of men ; but 
the former, upon their knees, the dependents, and 
the friends of Gop. 

From this event, of Saul's being called off by 
the Philiſine invaſion, the mountain, which then 
parted him from David, was from thenceforward 
called Selahammalekoth, The Rock of Diviſions; a 
name, which, Offander thinks, David gave it, in gra- 
titude for this deliverance ; as a memorial, that God 
had there, by little leſs than a miracle, divided his 
enemy from him Þ. 


C HAP. XVI. 


The Vineyards of Engedi, in all probability, planted 
by David. The Adventure of the Cave explam- 
_ 


HEN David was delivered from Saul, as 
related in the laſt chapter, he departed, and 
took up his retreat in the ſtrong-holds of Enpedi, 

now 


» Before the battle, he told his army, among other things, 
That though theſe (the lance, the ax, the ſword, and the bow) 
were the | ban inſlruments to reap honour, yet he rely'd upon Omni- 
potence for the victory; and it was a remarkable effe# of Divine 
Providence, that their enemies offered them battle, on the wery day 
appointed in England, for the people to —— a bl:ſfing on their 
arms: ſo that at the time that they were fighting, the whole body of 
the Engliſh zation were lifting up their hands, and ches to heaven, 
for their ſucceſs, and ſafety. And when the battle was over, 
this truly great prince, ſenſible of the divine goodneſs to him, 
directed the cxvth pſalm to be ſung ; and at that verſe, Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name be the glory, he comman- 
ded his whole army, at once to proſtrate themſelves to the ground, 
in token of humiliation, and gratitude, and he himſelf fer them 
the example. 
+ Poſſibly, this was a rock of one of thoſe mountains, which 
Solomon calls the mountains of Bether, (Cant. ii. 17.) ; which, in 
the margin of the Bib/, is interpreted Diviſon. 
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now called Anguedi : here he reſided, during the 
whole time of Saul's purſuing, and repelling the 
Philiſtimes. 

What time this took up, we cannot ſay: but 
from the expreſſion here uſed, of David's dwelling 
2 Engedi, it ſeems to have been no inconſiderable 
pace. 

The word Eu- gedi ſignifies, in Hebrew, the Kid g- 
fountain; from whence the neighbouring region 
took its name; probably, becauſe there they water- 
ed their flocks. 

Zuſebius places it on the confines of the Dead. ſea 
to the Weſt. With him, it is famous for excellent 
balm ; and with Salomon, in his Song, for vine- 

1 

Since then, it appears from the cviith pſalm, 
that Dewid had, in his exile, planted vineyatds in 
the defart, (and vineyards are known to thrive a- 
mong barren wilds) is it irrational to ſurmiſe, that 
the vineyards of Exgedi were of his planting ; and, 
for that reaſon, peculiarly celebrated by his ſon F ? 

This opinion is not ill ſupported by other circum- 
ſtances, Solomon compares his beloved to a cluſter of 
camphire in the vincyards of Eugedi (Cant. i. 14.). 
If by this be meant, as ſome interpret it, the gar- 
den-cypreſs; that is faid to delight in hot, ſandy 
ground, ſuch as may, naturally, be expected in a 
deſart, and, therefore, not ill ſuited to FEnged:. 
And if, as others interpret it, the noble balſam-tree, 
peculiar to Judea, be here meant; Pliny tells us, 
_ this anciently grew there only in two royal gar- 

ENS. 

Now Euſebius, and St. Ferom tell us, it grew in 
the vineyards of Engedi; may we not then, fairly, 
conciude, that this was anciently a royal garden { 

An 


#* Thevenct's Travels. part 1. chap. 47. 
+ Fofiibly too, this may be alluded to, Care. iv. 6. TI will ge 
ane 46 the mountain of myrrh, ta the bill of frankincrn/ee 
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And what reaſon ſo likely for its being ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed, a ſcene ſo rude, ſo untempting, and of 
ſuch difficult acceſs, as its having been, originally, 
planted by David ? Nay, there is a place ſtill ſhewn 
there, in the receſs of a low valley, ſaid to _ 
been Solomon's garden, called Hortus Concluſus, be- 
cauſe it is ſhut in by two high hills. 

I am perſuaded, that all readers of refinement 
take a pleaſure, in purſuing great men to their re- 
tirements; and their curioſity is agreeably gratified, 
in contemplating upon their amuſements, and em- 
ployments in thoſe receſſes. For my own part, I 
muſt confeſs, I behold David with more pleaſure, 
retiring to a deſart, after the conqueſt of Goliab, 
the relief of Keilah, and the repeated defeats of the 
Pbiliſtines, there weeding his wilds, planting, and 
proneng his vineyards, and tending his balſam, than 

do Cincinnatus, returning to his plough from his 
dictatorſhip, and his triumph! Indeed, the pleaſure 
of attending him thither, is very much allayed, by 
the regret to ſee him ſo ſoon diſturbed, and forced 
to fly once more for his life ; for Sau! was no ſooner 
returned from repelling the Philiſtines, but he en- 
quired eagerly after David. And being told, that 
he was in the wilderneſs of Exgedi, he purſued him 
thither with three thouſand men, choſen out of all 
Iſrael. His intelligence was, that David was in that 
wilderneſs, and he naturally expected to find him, 


in the moſt unfrequented recefles, and faſtneſſes of it. 


And that he went thither in queſt of him, 1s plainly 
implied in the text, which tells us, that Saul went 
to ſearch for him, pon the faces of the rocks of the 
wild goats ; that is, upon the higheſt, and craggieit 
cliffs ! doubtleſs, according to the information he had 

received, of David's reſiding there. 

David was a ſoldier, and a maſter in the trade; 
and, from his knowledge of Saul's {kill in the mili- 


tary 


$ 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. Her Bibi. 
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tary art, could form a rational 2 how he 
would reaſon, and conduct himſelf in this purſuit. 
He knew very well, that rocks could be ſu 

and faſtneſſes ſtarved out by a long ſiege ; and, there- 
fore, he had no way to eſcape, but by hiding him- 
ſelf in a place, where Saul, according to the intelli- 
gence he had received, and according to all the rules 
of prudence, and military ſkill, could have no reaſon 
to expect him. 

There happened to be a large, capacious cave, on 
the ſide of the high-way to theſe mountains, by the 
ſheep-cotes, the publick place of reſort, to all that 
fed, and milk'd the flocks, and of conſequence, 
the moſt unlikely place in the world, for a fugitive 
to hide himſclf in, becauſe the moſt publick, and 
frequented : into this cave, David, watching his op- 
portunity, (probably, in the dead, and ſilence of the 
night) ſtole, with all his followers. 

It he eſcaped Saul's ſearch here, which he had 
little reaſon to fear, he then, had his choice of two 
advantages from it; either, when Saul was paſt by, 
to ſteal, in the dead of the night following, into 
ſome = of the country ; or elſe, if he could 
ſubſiſt himſelf where he was for two, or three days, 
he might, when Saul, and his army were ſufficiently 
harraſſed in their wwild-goat chaſe *, and obliged to 
give it over, ſteal back to thoſe very mountains 
they had quitted, and effectually clude their ſearch. 
How this conduct will be deemed of in a David, 
I cannot ſay : but am perſuaded, that in an Eumenes, 
Or a Sertorius, it had been crowned with ſufficient 
applauſe. 

Whether Saul traverſed theſe wilderneſſes, or what 
time he might have ſpent in ſearch of David, is not 
ſo much as hinted at in the text. We only learn, 
that as he paſſed by the cave, where David, and his 
men lay, whether oppreſſed by the heat of the day, 

or 
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or urged by ſome neceſſary call of nature, he ſtept 
into the cave, as the text expreſſes it, #0 cover bis 

cet. 
J It was eaſy to diſcern who he was, by the light 
from without, and by the noiſe of his attendants; 
and it is natural to believe, that, upon the firſt ſight 
of him, David, and his men concluded themſelves 
betrayed, and undone. 

We have a pſalm expreſly penned by himſelf, 
in memory of this adventure; and it is aſtoniſh- 
ing, that no commentator, or writer of ſacred hi- 
ſtory, hath ever applied, or explained the adven- 
ture by it ; eſpecially, conſidering, how clear it is 
with this comment, and how utterly unintelligible 
without it. All the motions of David's mind, on 
this occaſion, his fears, his apprehenſions, his prayers 
to Gor for deliverance, are very naturally ſet forth 
by himſelf in this pſalm. 

Upon the firſt fight of Saul, he lifts up his ſoul, 
in ſecret prayers, and complaints to Gop ; con- 
cluding, that he was betrayed, and given up: I the 
way, wherein I walked, have they privily laid a ſnare 


for me. And he was confirmed in that perſuaſion, 


when turning avout, and locking on his companions, 
he obſerved, they did not regard him ; their minds, 
as it was natural, were ſo entirely taken up with their 
own danger, that they little thought of him. In all 
probability, they looked (as well they might) pale, 
and diſconcerted ! Fear hath ſometimes all the ap- 
pearance of guilt, and David might well miſtake it 
for ſuch: | 

T looked on my right hand, (ſaid he) and ſaw there 
was no man, that would know me. What ſhould he 


do? he had no refuge, and, as he thought, no man 


would ſtand by him: I had no place, (faith he) and 
no man cared for my ſoul! In this extremity, he had 


no 


eln the original, Nr 20k bn Shes work much 
more beautiful. The ſenſe of this verſe ſtands thus: O 
&yid, Lough on my right band, and ſer, there is nous that knows mb: 
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no reſource but in Gop : I cried (faith he) anto thee, 
O Lord, and ſaid; Thou art my hope, and my portion 
in the land of the living: conſider my complaint, for I 
am brought very low. O deliver me from my perſe- 
cutors, for they are too ſtrong for me. Bring my ſoul 
out of priſon, that I may give thanks unto thy name: 
which thing if thou wilt grant me, then ſhall the righte- 
ous reſort unto my company. 
His prayers were quickly heard, and his terrors 
removed ; for when he ſaw Seu! compoſing himſelf 
to reſt, inſtead of attempting him, he ſoon 
concluded that all was fate. It was then eaſy for him 
to ſee, that he was not betrayed ; nay, more, that 
he, and his men were well hid, by the advantage of 
their ſituation, in the receſs, and gloom of the cave ; 
eſpecially conſidering, that they lay, as the text tells 
us, in the fides of it, where the natural ſhadowings 
of the rocks might conceal them. His men alſo, 
recovering from their fright, and obſerving Saul in 
this defenceleſs condition, ſoon took heart, and en- 
couraged, and urged him, as it was natural, to lay 
hold of this opportunity, which Gop had put into 

his hand, to nd himſelf of his mortal enemy. 
Never, ſure, was man in greater ſtreights, than 
David at this juncture. If he complied, it is true, 
he ſhould get rid of his worſt enemy ; but, at the 
ſame time, he muſt maſſacre his father, and his 
king! If he refuſed, he ran the hazard of provoking 
his own men to deſperation ; poſſibly, ſo far, as to 
forſake him, and leave him to himſelf, who refuſed 
to ſerve both himſelf, and them, when it was in 
his power ; eſpecially, if there was ſuch a prophe- 
cy, (which they ſeem plainly to refer to) That 
Gop would deliver David's enemy into his hands : * 
for, in that caſe, what was this conduct of David's, 
in 


® 1 Sam. xxiv. 4, ——And the men of David ſaid unto him, 
Behold the day, of which the Lord ſaid unto thee, I will deliver 
thine enemy into thine hand, that thou mayſt de to him, as it Sali 
ſee good 40 thee. CES 
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in effeft, but oppoſing himſelF to the divine deter- 


minations ? 

Add to all this, the danger he ran another way; 
for if the leaſt of theſe whiſpers, or motions had 
reached Saul's ears, the inevitable conſequence was 
death ! And, indeed, it is not eaſy to ſay, at firſt 
fight, why he heard them not, until we come to 
conſider, with ſome commentators, that, it may be, 
he was aſleep ; of, with others, that the whiſtling 
of wind, or ruſtling of leaves, in the mouth of the 
cave, might have prevented him; or, laſtly, the 
| —_— or noiſe of his forces from 
without. 


And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe dangers, and 
this remonſtrance, David could be prevailed upon 
no further, than to riſe, and (going up ſoftly to 
Saul) cut off one of the ſkirts of his garment ; and 
no ſooner had he done even that, but he repented 
of it: His heart fmote him, (ſays the text) becauſe he 
cut off Saul 's skirt. And be ſaid unto his men, The 
Lord forbid, that I ſhould do this thing unto my maſter, 
the Lord's anointed, to firetch forth my hand again 
bim, ſeeing be is the anointed of the Lord. So David 
ſtayed his ſervants, or (as the Hebrew expreſſes it) 
broke them with theſe words, and ſuffered them not 
to riſe againſt Saul. 

St. Chroſoftom exerts his uſual eloquence on this oc- 
caſion, in praiſe of David's magnanimity ; nor 
would any eloquence, leſs than his, be endured 
on the ockaſion. The truth is, encomiums add no- 
thing to it ; nor will the generous reader, bear to be 
embarraſſed with them. | 

The account of David's going into this cave, 
and Saul s not expecting him there, ſeems to me 
the moſt natural account of the matter : but the 
Rabbins, who are never contented with nature, and, 
indeed, feldom even with the letter of Scripture, 
have added another circumſtance from tradition, 
and, poſſibly, A true one. 


Vor. I. I They 
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They tell us, that when Saul went up to the 
cave, he went with an intention to ſearch, if Da- 
vid were in it (than which nothing can be more im- 


le): But obſerving the mouth of the cave, 
overſpread with a ſpider's web, he concluded, that 
nothing had lately gone into it; and fo, declining 
all thoughts of ſearch, he only ſtept in, on another 
occaſion. 

I ſhall not detain the reader with any diſquiſition, 
upon the probability of this circumſtance ; but only 
obſerve to him, that there is a much more recent” 
relation of a like eſcape, from a like cauſe, in the 
accounts left us of Felix, the martyr, whoſe perſecu- 
tors purſuing him to a cave, were ſtopt ſhort by the 
interpoſition of a ſpider's web: which gave occaſion 
to that pretty reflection of Paulinus ; 


Et acrio ceſſit vis ferrea filo: 
Th' atrial film repell'd the iron force *. 


When David returned from cutting off Saul'4 
ſkirt, and reſtrained his men from doing him vio- 


lence, Saul roſe up out of the cave, and went on his 


way. David followed ſoon after ; and when he ſaw 
Saul at a proper diſtance, called out, and addreſſed 
himſelf to him, in this manner, My Lord the 
KING ! —— And when Saul looked back, upon 
hearing himſelf called, David bowed himſelf down 
to the earth, to do him obeiſance, and then pro- 
ceeded to expoſtulate with him, in the ſoffeſt, and 
moſt ſubmiſſive terms,—why he ſhould liſten to the 
idle reports of ſuch malignant men, as would make 
him believe, that David meant him harm ; whereas 


now he might judge, by his own experience, of the 


truth of ſuch reports; inaſmuch as, a few moments 
ago, he had him abſolutely in his power, and yet 
would do him no miſchief, though earneſtly urged 

to 


* The Les have adopted this relation, and applied it to 
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to it! Then, holding up the ſtirt of bis robe; My 
father ! (ſaid he) (1 Sam. xxiv.) See, yea, ſee the ſkirt 
of thy robe in my hand! For in that I cut 2 
of thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou, and ſee, 
that there is neither evil, nor tranſoreſhon in mine 
band: And I have not finned againſt thee; yet thou 
bunteſt my ſoul to take it. Then, changing his tone, 
he calls upon Gov, in a moſt ſolemn manner, to 
judge between them: The Lord judge between me, 
and thee, and the Lord avenge me of thee : but mine 
hand ſhall not be upon thee : as ſaith the proverb 
the ancients, Wickedneſs proceedeth from the wicked : 
mine hand fhall not be upon thee ; that is, Guile 
is the conſequence, and fruit of guilt: if I had 
been guilty of conſpiring againſt thee, I ſhould 
have crowned that guilt, by killing thee, when 
it was in my power. | 

When he had thus cleared himſelf to the king, 
and ſtruck him with a thorough conviction of his 
innocence, perhaps too, with terror of the divine 
vengeance, for the oppreſſion, and perſecution of 


- innocence ; he then returns to the gentleneſs, and- 


ſubmiſſion of his firſt expoſtulation ; urging, that 
the king debaſed himſelf ; that it was beneath the 


. dignity of ſo great a prince, to purſue ſo inſignificant 


a creature as he was: — After whom is the king of 
Iſrael come out? after a dead dog, after a flea ? And 
then concludes all, with a repeated appeal gg Al- 
mighty God, and an earneſt prayer for protettion, 
and deliverance. 

And it came to paſs, ſays the text, (1 Sam. xxiv. 
16, &c) when David had made an end of ſpeaking 
theſe words unto Saul, that Saul ſaid, Is this thy voice, 
my ſon David? And Saul lift up his voice, and wept, 
Hind be ſaid to David, Thou art more righteous than 
J; for thou haſt rewarded me good, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. And thou haſt ſhewed this day, 
bow that thou dealt cell with me: foraſmuch as, 
delivered me into thine hand, thou 

I 2 killedſ 


when the Lord 


® - 
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killed me not. For if a man find bis enemy, will bt 
let bim go well away ? Wherefore, the Lord reward 
thee for that thou haſt done unto me this day. 
Hind now, bebold, I know well, that thou ſhalt ſurely 
* be king, and that the kingdom of Iſrael ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
im thine band. Swear now, therefore, unio me by 
the Lord, that thou wilt not cut off my ſeed after me, 
and that thou wilt nos deſtroy my name, out of my father's 
houſe. And David fware unto Saul and Saul went 
home ; but David, and his men got them up unto the 
bold. 
Saul knew, that ſuch magnanimity could not 
but inate in the end ; he knew, how much 
this act of heroiſm, added to ſo many preceding, 
would make him amiable, and admired by the whole 
world, and above all he knew his divine deſignation 
1 throne, and, therefore, he predicted his ſuc- 
ce 

I ſhall trouble the reader but with two ſhort 


Saul 8. 

The firſt is, that his ſenſe of David's ty 
muſt be very ſtrong, when he beſeeches Gop to 
reward it. Indeed, Saul had no equivalent to give 
David, for the kindneſs ſhewn him ; and, therefore, 
he refers him to Gop, for retribution. For if, after 
this, he ſhould even ſave David's life, yet ſtill, he 


coul only ſave the life of his beſt benefactor ; 
whereas 


1128882 


obſervations, upon this moſt pathetick ſpeech of 
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whereas David both ſpared, and ſaved the life of 
his moſt mortal enemy. _ 

The ſecond is, that David, by ſparing his enemy, 
found himſelf poſſeſs'd of the proudeſt pleaſure, 
human vanity could wiſh, to ſee his prince his 
petitioner! to ſee his foe his ſuppliant! conſcious, 
and confeſfing his own guilt, and David's ſuperiori- 
ty! and ing that mercy to his iſſue, which he 
himſelf had juſt experienced, and had not deſerved. 
Who would not ſave an enemy, for the joy of ſo 


glorious a triumph 
C HAP. XVII. | 
Samuel Death, and Character. David ſojourns in 
the Wilderneſs of Paran. A Conjefture concerning 
Orpheus. 


ſhewed us Saul, convinced, 

overwhe with David's generoſity, repen- 
tant, and ſeemingly reconciled : but 1t was a recon- 
cilement, which David could not confide in. He 
had too well experienced Saul's unſteadineſs, in his 
reconcilements, or, to ſpeak more plainly, his inve- 
terate envy, and invincible averſion ; and credulity 
had now been exceſs of folly. And, therefore, the 
text tells us, that when Saul went home, David, and 
bis men gat them up into the hold : but whether, by 
this he meant ſome faſtneſs, in the mountains of 
the wild goats, or that hold, which he had before 
ſſeſſed in the hill of Hactilab, I cannot fay. If 
returned to Hactilab, doubtleſs, he did it to the 
confuſion, and perhaps, in ſome meaſure, for the 
niſhment of the Ziphites, who baſely betrayed 
m, and now, muſt receive him again, (and, it 
may be, ſubſiſt him) reconciled to his king. But 
my opinion is, that he returned, with new pleaſure, 
to finiſh his vineyard, and his other improvements, 


at Engedi. 
1 13 About 
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About this time, died the great et Samuel, 
in the ninety-ſeventh, or ninety-cighth year of his 
age; and all the Jſreelites were gathered together, 
and lamented him, (lamented him for many days, 
ſays Joſephus) and buried him, in his houſe at Ra- 
mah | 


Here we are to take notice, that the Fews had no 
place of publick ſepulture ; cach family had its pri- 
vate ſepulchres. And this appears to have been the 
= from Abraham to Joſeph of Arimathea. 

hey were, indeed, moſtly in fields, and in rocks, 
and Samuel is the firſt we read of, who was buried 


in his own houſe “; though we are afterwards told, 


that Joab was buried in the ſame manner, 1 Kings ii. 
34. And the practice might, for ought we know, 

ve been frequent amongſt them; as, we are told, 
it was enjoined the Thebans, before they built a 
houſe, to build a ſepulchre in the place. 

Samuel had now ruled Iſrael ſixteen, or, as others 
think, twenty years, before the reign of Saul; and 
judged them (that is, was their principal judge) for 
about forty years after. And it is no wonder, 
fo righteous a ruler, and fo juſt a judge, ſhould be 
uncommonly, and univerſally lamented ; eſpecially, 
When the wiſdom, and equity of his government, 
compared with SauPs tyranny, and extravagance, 
made his memory more dear, and his loſs more re- 
gretted. 

He was now attended by all Iſrael to his grade; 
and his remains were, many centuries after, re- 
moved, with incredible pomp, and almoſt one con- 
tinued train of attendants, from Ramab to Conſtan- 
tinople, by the emperor Arcadius, A. D. 401. 

How ſingular was the character, and the felicity 


of Sammel] 
| Devoted 


* No more, as I apprehend, is meant by this, but that he 
was buried at his houſe, in his garden, probably; for in 1 San. 
AAvili. 3. he is ſaid to have been buried is bis own city. 
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Devoted to Gop from the womb *, and worthy 
to be ſo! Early dedicated to the Divinity, and hal- 
lowed with his influence! Deſcended from prophets ; 
himſelf a greater ! 

The ſervice of his Gop made the early buſineſs of 
his life ; nor ever interrupted by any thing, but the 
ſervice of his country. 

The Scriptures are, I own, the delight of my 
life: but the pleaſure of peruſing them, is always 
heightened, when they demonſtrate their own vera- 
city. 

No man, in his fenſes, in the vigour of life, and 
in the age of ambition, and avarice, forced by no 
danger, urged by no guilt, and preſſed by no infir- 
mity of mind, or body, ever yet, voluntarily, and 
of his own choice, reſigned the ſupreme. power, ſe- 
cluded his ſons from the ſucceſſion +, and elected 
two ſtrangers to it, in ſucceſſion, neither of whom 
he had ever ſeen before. 

Now Samuel did all this; and, therefore, when 
the Scriptures aſſure me, he did it by the divine 
command, I cannot help believing them : the nar- 
ration carries its own irreſiſtible evidence along 
with 1t. 

Happy Samuel! exalted to ſupreme power, with- 
out ambition; exerting it, without oppreſſion, or 
avarice ; and reſigning it, without reluctance $. 

FEY I 4 Retiring 


Of him might be ſaid, what was only more applicable to 
one other man : Thou art he, that took mc cut of my mother's 
awomb : thou awaſt my hope, cuben I hanged yet upon my mother's 
breaſts. I hawe been left unto thee ever ſince I was born : thou 
art my God, een from my mother's womb. Pſal. xxii. , 10. 

| am ſenſible, that his ſons were complained of, and deſer- 
to be ſhut out from wor 2 but their actual —_— 
was only, (as far as appears) in conſequence of Saus divine 
ſignation to the throne. 

If it be objeted, that che people defired a king in his ſtead, 
I own it: but yet his reſignation was not in compliance with 
their defire, but the divine command. He was the deputy of 


God, and would, and could, only reſign at his inſtance; and 


when God commanded, he readily obeyed. 
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Retiring (rare felicity l) with undiminiſhed dig- 
nity ! or, to ſpeak more juſtly, with added honour, 
from the concurrent, - and univerſal teſtimony of 
his country, to his equity, and incorruption ! Oh, 
would princes ſo uſe their power, or ſo reſign it! 

Illuſtrious in the ſplendor of a throne, and yet 
More ſo in the ſhade of a cell; ſo far from envyi 
his ſucceſſor to the ſupreme * that he ts 7 
and he prayed for him. He raiſed him by the 
divine favour, but could not reſtore him. 

It were hard to determine, which was happieſt, 
his life, or his death. He lived to the nobleſt purpoſes, 
the glory of Gop, and the good of his country 
and he died, full of years, and honours, univerſally 
lamented, and deſired. 

Such was Samuel. Such were, and ſuch 
always will be, in a good meaſure, all thoſe, whoſe 
innings are laid in true religion, whoſe duty is 
their delight, and their Gop their glory ! 

The burial of men of eminence, among the 
Jews, was a ſolemnity of ſeme continuance ; like 
that of Jacob, for whom the Eg yptians, we are told, 
mourned threeſcore and ten days. And as all ranks of 
people crouded to this ſolemnity, from all yo. 
David found this a fit opportunity to ſhift his ſcene, 
and to paſs, leſs noticed, into the wilderneſs of 
Paran, to the ſouth of Fudea, and to the confines 
of Arabia. Nay, the Mahometan writers make it 
part of Arabia Deſerta; and David himſelf is gene- 
rally thought to own it ſuch, in that dolorous com- 
| cy of the cxx"* pſalm, where he laments his ſo 

ng continuance * in the tents of Kedar. But that 
by no means follows; for he might, upon Saul s 
| TG have paſſed from Paran to Arabia, - and 
ojourned there a conſiderable time. But, as it was 
the place of JÞmael!'s reſidence, it cannot, I think, 
well be doubted to have been part of Arabia. 


| ® What is rendered, in our Tranſlation, «vieb Meſech, is 
agreed, by critics, to be underſtood, /6 hg. 
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the Life of King Davio. 121 
And here it is obvious to obſerve, how little man- 
ind know, what to wail, or wiſh for, in this 
world. 

David now laments his detention in thoſe wilds : 

and yet, his ſojourning there, ſerved, in effect, but 
the better to prepare, and fit him for his conqueſts, 
over the Edomites ; which his way to the 
Red: ſaa, and in conſequence, to that traffick, which, 
in his own, and his ſon's reign, ſo remarkably en- 
riched, and aggrandized his kingdom. 
However, his ſituation, for the preſent, was very 
diſagreeable to him. He loved peace, and orden 
and diſcipline ; which ill ſuited the reſtleſs, and 
turbulent ſpirit of the Arabs : My ſoul (ſays he) bath 
long dwelt them, that are enemies unto a 
T labour for peace: but when I ſpeak unto them thereof, 
they make them ready to battle. 

It is evident from theſe words, that David had 
endeavoured to mend the manners of theſe ſavages 3 
to reclaim them from their fierce, and ſavage diſ- 
poſitions, and inſpire them with the love of peace, 
and the arts of peace. 

It may be thought a wild oonjecture; but it will 
not injure the reader to conſider it. What it Or- 
pheus in Thrace, was no other than David in Paran ? 

I beg only to premiſe, and to ſubmit one caſy 
caſe, to the candid reader's conſideration ; and that 
is, whether, if he ſaw two hiſtorical pictures, (the 
only two of the kind, extant in the world) all _ 
out-lines, parts, rtions, princi 
tions, and a= oP ca 2926 nÞ 2 but = 
colouring, and other circumſtantials different ; and 
one of theſe, confeſſedly, ancient, and a true origi 
nal; and the other, demonſtrably, later, but the 
date, and the author uncertain ; whether he would 
not conclude the later, ( whatever its owners might 
pretend) to be, in truth, no other than a copy, in- 
duſtriouſly varied from the great, authentic, un- 
doubted original. 

How 


722 An Hiftorical Account of 

Ho far this may be the caſe, between this part 
of David's hiſtory, and the fable of Orpheus, the 
reader will judge for himſelt. | 
- In the fiſt place, then, Ariftotle, the moſt exact 
enquirer of all antiquity, is of opinion, that there 
never was ſuch a man as Orpbeus ; conſequently, 
Orpheus is ſome other man, characterized under that 
name X 


Nis is of the ſame opinion with Ariſtotle, and 
ſays, that the name is Phamician ; and ſiguifies, in 
that language, a wife, and .learned man. Let us 
then enquire, who this real perſon was, who was 
thus charactered under the name of Orpbeus. 
The accounts of all antiquity agree in this, that 
he was the moſt eminent for his ſkill, and maſtery 
on the harp, of any man that ever lived; it is ak 
lowed, that David was that man. 
- Photius tells us, he was a king (of the Macedoni- 
ant, and Odryſians, near the river Hebrus in Thrace 
David is (at leaſt, as far as I know) the only king, 
of all antiquity, famous for his ſkill! on the harp. 
The common opinion is, that he was a Thracian 
Pauſanias ſays , in one place, that the ancient Greek 
ictures, drew him in a Grecian dreſs, and that he 
nothing Tbracian about him; in another t, 
that an Egyptian, whoſe name lie does not mention, 
inſiſted upon his being an Egyptian. 
Philoftratus ſays ||, that the Balyloniaus highly ho- 
noured him; not on account of his muſick, but be- 
cauſe found him dreſs'd with a tiara. And 
Gronovius, in his Roma-Subterranea, finds ſome very 
ancient medals, in which he is repreſented with a 
tiera upon his head. This plainly thews him an A- 
atic prince. 
Now 


Cicero de Nat. Deer. lib. 1. F. 38. edit. Davis. 
I In Phocian. I. 10. c. 30. 

4 In Ekacis, I. 6. c. 20. 

In Vita Apellenii, I. 1. c. 25. 
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the Life of King Davip. x2 
Now the word tiare is of Hebrew original, and 
ifies a crown, ſuch as David took, from the king 
Ammon's head, and put upon his own (2 Sam. xt. 
30.) Whom then, can ſuch a figure ſo 
eſent, as king David ? I own, I know not whom 
elle it can repreſent ;' eſpecially, if we conſider the 
deſcription, Calliſtratus gives us , of the ſtatue of 
Orpheus, erected at Helicon, near thoſe of the Muſes. 
This, he ſays, repreſents him of a moſt beautiful 
perſon, with fine, flowing hair, and ſparkling eyes, 
a lyre in his hand, and a tiara on his head, all kinds 
of birds, and mountainous wild beaſts about him, 
and all fiſhes of the ſea, all ſoftened, and attentive 
to his muſick. The very rocks (fays he) feem'd 
ſmitten with his harmony ; the rivers running from 
the fountains, and the waves of the ſea, lifting 
themſelves up, with love of his muſick; and, laſtly, 
all the plants of the earth haſtening to him, from 
their ſeveral nurſenes, 

I ſhall not trouble the reader, with an application 
of this deſcription, to the ſeveral circumſtances of 
David's perſon, and character. The relation is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious! and, therefore, I ſhall only add, 
that whogver reads the Pſalms of David, and ſecs 
there the whole creation, particularly ſummoned in, 
to fill up the chorus of the divine praiſe , will find 
this ſtatue a fine emblem of him, and them. 

David was the ſweet ſinger of Iſrael. If we de- 
rive Orpheus from the Greek, it is a compoſition 
of two words, which ſignify a fine, or ſtert voice 
(paid Se 

The name of David's wife Michal, or Michel, in 
Hebrew, is powerful; Eurydice, in Greek, of exten- 
Ave right, or juriſdiction. 

David 


® Statua Orpbei, VII. 

+ See Pſal. 148. O praiſe the Lord, &c. ye dragons, and ail 
deeps—mountains, and all hills: fruitful trees, and all cedars; 
4 — all catth : worms, and feathered fou —hings of the 
gartb, 8 | 


Fa An Hiftorical Account of 

David was the firſt of all, that were, properly, 
4 profeſſedly, poets. Fambiichus calls Orpheus 
oldeſt of poets, (in Vit. Pythag.) And Plutarch 2 
Adufica) tells us, that Terpander, who ſettled the 
aus of the Lyrick poetry, imitated Orpbeus, but 
Orpheus nobody. 
David was a prophet, ſo was Orpheus. 
David endeavoured to reclaim the Arabs, wor- 

of Bacchus. 

, the Bacchanal-Thracians. 
reclaimed deſarts, (the tradition of the 
4 that ſtones, and birds were obedient to 
him 1) but he could not reclaim the Arabs. 

Orpbeus made the rocks, woods, beaſts, and birds 
to follow him, and ſtopp'd the courſe of waters, 
but could not civilize the Thracians. 

David, the great teacher of the divine will, en- 
deavoured to convert the Arabs, living in deſarts, 
and reported, by travellers, to be very uncleanly in 
their cating, from rapine, and murder, to the arts 


of peace. 


veſtres homine int 
| Codes S . — 


Orpheus, the facred proplict of the gods, 
From laughter, and from filthy food deterr'd 
The woodmen wild - - - - 


David's wife was raviſh'd from him, and taken 
down to Laiſb, near Acaron, 


Orpheus's wife was raviſh'd & from him, . 
| ri 


® So Herod and Strabo report of them. 

+ Ferbelotte Biblinth. Orient. 

1 Herat. de Art. Poet. 

$ Pluto raviſhed his wife Praſerpine, as ſhe was 28 
flowers in a meadow. It was propheſied of Saul, that 
take away the ſons, and daughters of the 1/{-ac/ites, at pleaſure ; 
6 Achinoam, is made up of two Hebreau 
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the Life of King DAvip. 28 
jed down to hell; that is, in the ſtyle of the poets, 
— to the region of Acberon. 

Orpheus inceſſantly lamented his wife, in the 
woods, and caves. Can we doubt whether David 
lmented his? a princeſs, that married him for love, 
and ſaved his life, apparently, at the hazard of her 


own. 
The lvi®® pſalm is ſet to the tune, or meaſure of 
a ſong, called Jonatbelim Rechokim ; that is, A dove 
in the remote _— is 3 o 
jecture, to ſu e, this was 
— . and lamenting he os of 
his wife, in the deſarts of Paran. We could not 
to find any ſuch ſong, among the P/alms ; 
they are a collection of another kind; but ſome 
memorial of ſuch lamentations, we might to 
find; at leaſt, it would not be ſurprizing, if we 
rhe P kingdo ] tells 
The into Puto's ki m, Virgil tells us, 
was . dark cave, 5 guarded 
by the Avernus *, and thick, black woods. 
This lake is thus deſcribed by Virgil: . 


- - - - Tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris, 
r impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis : talis ſeſe balitus atris 
Faucibus effundens, Ye ad convexa ferebat. 
Unde locum Graii di nomine Avernum. 


And here, th" acceſs a gloomy grove def 
And here, th' — lie Ho 


Ofer 


words, which, with a common change of a was for a jod, figni- 
fy fair, or pleaſant graſi, 
„Going to Avernas, a Grecian would expreſs by going to 
Hornon, dc Aesven, or ul; Ae, Which is an eafy corruption of 
Arxzox. This river is the boundary of Saus dominions, for a 
confiderable length, and ſpreads, not far from its fountain, into a 
lake, ſurrounded with rocks, and woods. It was eaſy to blend, 
and confound the characters, and qualities of theſe two lakes. 


126 An Hiſtorical Account of 
O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight; 
Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 
And ſteaming ſulphur, that infects the ſkies. 
From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. 


Dmrvyvpen, 


8 

Wboever knows any thing of the lake A/pbaltites, 
will find this to be the exact deſcription of it, in all 
the circumſtances. This lake was the boundary of 
Saul's kingdom, for a conſiderable length (about an 
hundred miles); it was i black, foetid, a- 
verſe to life, and part of it on fire, for man 

after the invention of this fable. May not this lake, 
then, be Styx, Acheron, Avernus, and Pblegetbon, all 
in one? And the ſcorched, and withered region 
round it, (ſtill retaining the marks of Sadom's de- 
ſtruction) literally, the Exgentes Campi, or Lamen- 
table Region ? Contiguous to which is another regt- 
on, of a contrary character, delightful, abounding 
with pleaſant groves, filled with nightingales, and 
anſwering the deſcription of the fields. 

Ariſtæus, who carried off Euridice, has his name 
from dees, or rather «>, the nobility. Phalti, to 
whom Michal was given by Saul, we may well pre- 
ſume, was of that order: and I ſubmit it to the 
learned, in the Hebrew, whether Phaltiel may not 
ſignify as much. 

Orpheus was ſkilful in magick, found out the 
way of initiating, into the ſacred myſteries, expiat- 
ang crimes, curing diſeaſes, and appeaſing the wrath 
of the gods. (Pauſin Bæot.) The whole ceconomy 
of the temple-ſcrvice was ſettled, and regulated by 
David; his prayers ſtopped the plague, and appea- 
ſed the divine wrath ; and his muſick over-powered 
the evil ſpirit, that poſſeſſed Saul. | 
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the Life of King David. 127 
i offended the Thracian women, by carry 
mg their huſbands and down after him (ibid.). 
David's men att him, in all his wanderings, 
and, for the moſt part, without their wives, until 
their ſettlement in Gath: which, probably, their 


wives did not like. Nor is there any doubt, that 


were all highly offended with him, when they 
= made captives by the . Amalekites, in the ab- 
ſence of their huſbands, who were then with Da- 


vid. 

is allowed to have excelled all other 
in ſacred, and religious hymns. That ex- 
cellence will not, I believe, be denied to David. 

Orpheus firſt taught the rites of Bacchus ; was an 
excellent dancer, and made dancing a neceſſary 
right of initiation, and an eſtabliſhed ceremonial, in 
the feaſt of the gods, (Lucian de Saltat.). David's 
dancing at the great feaſt of removing the ark, and 
afterwards feaſting the people, both men, and wo- 
men, with each a piece of fleſh, and a flagon of 
wine, is well known. And as dancing, and drink- 
ing wine, were principal parts of the orgia of Bac- 
chus, this might, naturally, give riſe to the ſtory of 
Orpbeus, introducing the rites of Bacchus, among 
his country-men. 

Orpheus ſoften'd the infernal king with his muſick, 
and he let him have his wife. David ſoftned king 
Sax!. Now, king Saul, in Hebrew, is π²ÜƷ]n ; 
which words are radically the ſame, when pointed, 
to ſignify king Saul, and the infernal king. He de- 
tained David's wife from him; at laſt gave her to him. 

Pluto gave Orpheus his wite, on certain conditi- 
ons *, and took her back again. Saul gave Da- 


vid his wife, on certain conditions, and took her 
back. | 


Pluto 


Phet us ſays ſo, but names no conditions; nor the old Greek 
gu quoted by Atbenæus; but that he gave her to him, being 
frened with his muſick. So that the condition mentioned by 


Tirgil is, in all probability, an invention of his own. 


to build ſuch a fable, as that of Ox RE us, upon 
che foundation of ſuch a hiſtory, as this of W 


Pn. indeed, ſays, that the Grecian: had their learning from 
Thrace : but the authorities to the contrary, vaſtly outweigh in 
this diſpute ; and, particularly, Zerodotus conſiders them, as 2 
moſt barbarous nation. And Diogenes Laertins, (in Proam.) and 


fndration, quoted by Zhan, (I. 8.) affirm the direct contrary. 
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the Life of King Dav1v. 129 
And if that was not done, how, otherwiſe, every 
character in both, ſhould, ſo ſurprizirgly, and ſome 
of them ſo ſtrietiy correſpond, king Saul, (the very 
letters that conſtitute the words) his character, and 
country, with Pluto, And his; Achinoam with Pro- 
ferpine, Michal with Eurydice, and David with Or- 


— is to me, I own, utterly unimaginable. 


CH AP. XVII. 


The Adventure of Nabal recounted at large. Mr. Bayle's 
Cenſure of David's Conduct on this Occafion con- 


Adered. 


Darin as I obſerved in the laſt chapter, could 
amongſt thoſe barbarians, the 4- 
rabs ; 1 for this reaſon, it is probable, he took 
= firſt opportunity he could, with ſafety, to leave 

m. 

As it was not the purpoſe of the ſacred hiſtorians, 
to give a minute deſcription of David's 2 
in his exile, but to ſhew the . 
of the divine Providence, which attended him, in 
that period of his life; we ſhould not be ſurprized, 
to find ſeveral breaks in the relation, ſtudiouſly omit- 
auß minuteneſſes, and haſtening to extraordinary, 

intereſting events, one of which is related, im- 
mediately after the account of David's going to Pa- 
ran, and 1 is as follows. 

Maon, in the ſouth of Judea, was a city, which 
gave its name to the neighbouring wilderneſs, which 
is thought to have been contiguous to that of · Pa- 


van. 


In this city dwelt a rich man; but, as the text 
expreſſes it, churliſb, and evil in bis doings, whoſe 
name was Nabal. And as the riches of thoſe times, 


conſiſted in natural wealth, ſuch as flocks, and 


herds, Nabal, we are told, had three thouſand ſheep, 
and a thouſand goats. Theſe he fed in Carmel, 
which, poſſibly, was a port of the wilderneſs of 

Vor. I. | Maon, 


— —— — : — — 


130 n Hiſtorical Account of 
Maon, at leaſt, was in its neighbourhood ; not that 
Carmel, ſo famed for the reſidence of Elfoa ; for 
that was in the north of Judea, and this in tha 
ſouth. 


In this Carmel, while David was in that neigh- 


bourhood, Nabal had a ſheep-ſhearing ; and, as that 
was anciently, and, I believe, is ſtill, a ſeaſon of 
great rural feſtivity, Nabal made a feaſt for his 
hinds. Which David hearing of, ſent ten of his 
ſervants, with a very kind ſalutation, and a requeſt, 
agreeable to the ſimplicity, and hoſpitality of that 
age, that he would, out of the plenty, 2 for 
the occaſion, ſend him, and his men ſome refreſh- 
ment. 

The man, it ſeems, was an unworthy deſcen- 
dant from the great Caleb; and, as I now obſerved, 
moroſe, and churliſn, one that knew no end of the 


abundance, with which Gop had bleſſed him, be- 


yond fatiety, and ſurfeit. He was, what Caligula 
uſed to call Syllanus, a golden brute *. And when 
David's ſervants had delivered their meſſage, he 


returned an anſwer, agreeable to his character, rude, 


and ſullen, and very natural to that inſolence, which 
43 is too apt to dictate to undiſciplined ſpi- 
Tits T. 

The meſſage, and the anſwer, are both ſingular 
in their kind; and not unworthy our regard. The 
former, as it is a fine picture of the ancient, and 
true politeneſs; and the latter, a ſtrong image of 


ungoverned brutality. Both of theſe are to be met 


with in 1 Sam. xxv. 5, Sc. And David ſent out 
ten young men, and David ſaid unto the young men, 


Get you up 10 Carmel, and go to Nabal, and greet bim 
in my name. And thus ſhall ye ſay to him that liveth, 
Peace be both to thee, and peace be to thine bouſe, and 


peace 


® XzuooTv TpiezTev. This is properly a golden Sp. 
I Andy vc rel u Torre lub ron, 
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the Life of King Dav1n. 137 
peace be unto all that thou hoſt. And now I have 
heard, that thou haſt ſhearers : now thy ſhepherds, 
which were with us, we burt them not, neither 
was there ought miſſing unto them, all the while 
they were in Carmel. Ask thy young men, and they 
will ſhew thee : wherefore, let the young men find fa- 
vour in thineeyes : (for we come in a good day) give, I 
pray thee, whatſoever. cometh to thine hand, unto thy 
ſervants, and to thy ſon David. And when David's 
young men came, they ſpake to Nabal according to all 
theſe words, in the name of David, and ceaſed. 
Three things, in this meſſage, are well worth 
our notice. Firſt, the direction, to him that liv- 
eth ; and, ſecondly, the ſalutation, Peace to thee, 
and peace to thine houſe, &c. In the Scripture, living, 
and being happy are ſynonymous *. David's own 
benevolent ſpirit ſuggeſted to him, that, being hap- 
py ourſelves, we ſhould _ to make others 
ſhare in our happineſs. Gop does ſo ; and the man 
after Gop's own heart, does ſo too. At the ſame 
time, David well knew, that Nabal was bound to 
relieve him, from Gop's own expreſs command F. 
In the next place, the beauty, and propriety of 
that ancient, eaſtern, ſalutation, Peace be to thee, 
&c. is very emphatical ; inaſmuch as the beſt bleſ- 
ſings of life, and all the ſocial affections, attend up- 


on pou 
nd, in the laſt place, the modeſty of this meſ- 
ſage is very remarkable; For tho* David had much 
real merit, towards Nabal, yet, he puts his requeſt, 
only upon the foot of having no demerit towards 
him : well knowing, that ſome martial men, are 
wont to deem this merit enough, towards the tame 
K 2 inhabitants 


® From them the Latin poets learnt this ſtyle ; 
Vivamus, mea Leſbia, atque ar. mus : 
Let us, my Leſbia, live, and ive. 
+ Deut. xv. 7. If there be amor; you a poor man (that is, ane 
in neceſlity) of any of your brethren, thou /alt nat Barden thy 
Seqrt, nor gut thine hand from thy poor brother. ; 


132 An Hiſtorical Account of 
inhabitants of the country, and they to think it ſo. 
But, at the ſame time, referring him to his own ſer- 
vants, for a fuller information. | 

Stupid Nadal, inſenſible to all theſe civilities, re- 
turns an anſwer, agreeable to the beariſhneſs of his 
nature (ver. 10, 11.) : And Nabal anſwered David's 
ſervants, and ſaid, Who is David? who is the ſon 
7 Feſſe * ? There be many ſervants now-a-days, that 

eat away every man from his maſter. Shall I then 


take my bread, and my water , and my fleſh, that I. 


bave killed for my ſhearers, and give it unto men, whom 
T know not whence they be? 

When this anſwer was reported to David, his in- 
dignation roſe to a high degree ; but without break- 
ing out into any other words, than a ſhort command 
to four hundred of his followers, to gird on their 
ſwords, and attend him. (The other two hundred 
were left with the 

In the mean time, one of Nabal's ſervants repor- 
ted David's meſſage, and their maſter's anſwer, to 
their miſtreſs Abigail, Nabal's wife; adding withal, 
that David, and his men had deſerved well of their 
maſter, inaſmuch as they were a guard to his flocks, 
night, and day, ſo that nothing was loſt, or de- 
ſtroyed, during the whole time of their abode in 
the wilderneſs. And that they ſhould have put 
their maſter in mind of all this, but that he was ſuch 
a ſon of Belial, (that is, ſo unruly, and headſtrong) 
they did not dare to ſpeak to him. They ended 
with a ſtrong aſſurance, that David would not let 
ſuch an indignity go unrevenged, and, therefore, 
it behoved her to take ſome ſpeedy meaſures, to 
prevent the impending evil. 

Abigail was a woman of diſtinguiſhed merit. She 
had the advantage of a beautiful perſon, ſet off by 

an 


* He alſo had learned Sans contemptuous ſtyle. 
+ Some think, that being in a deſart, where water was ſcarce, 
| —  ——_— water, probably, is here put for 
y liquor. 
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an excellent underſtanding, a fine addreſs, and an 
uncommon prudence! She was, as lian ſays of 
Aſpaſia, n nat coc, fair, and wiſe, Abigail had the 
wiſdom, and the uty of Aſpaſia, without her 
blemiſhes. We grieve to ſee ſuch women, unhap- 
pily paired with brutal huſbands : though, perhaps, 
ſuch huſbands are (to ſome of them) no more, than 
a neceſſary alloy to that vanity, which ſo many ac- 
compliſhments are too apt to inſpire. 

As ſoon as the ſervant had done ſpeaking, ſbe 
made haſte, (ſays the text) and took Ic hundred loaves, 
and two bottles (that is, two ſkins, or borachios) of 
wine, and five ſheep ready dreſſed, and frue meaſures of 
parched corn, _ an hundred cluſters of raiſins, and 
two hundred cakes of figs, and laid them on aſſes ; and 
diſpatching ſome ſervants before her, told them, ſhe 
would follow inſtantly : and did accordingly, but 
( ſaying one word of the matter to her huſ- 

Her ſervants well knew the way to David's haunts: 
And it was ſo, (ſays the text) as ſbe rode on the aſs, 
that ſbe came down by the covert of the hill, and bebold, 
David, and bis men came down againſt ber, and ſhe 
met them. 

Now the text informs us, that David had ſaid, 
Surely, in vain have I kept all that this My 7 hath, 
in the wilderneſs, ſo tha: nothing was miſſed, of all that 
pertained unto him, and be hath requited me evil for 
good. So, and more alſo do God unto the enemies of 
David, if I leave, of all that pertain to him, by the 
morning light, any that piſſeth againſt the wall; that is, 
as interpreters generally expound it, he determined 
not to Jeave ſo much as a dog, alive in his family. 

Abigail could eafily perceive, both by his haſte, 
and his looks, that vengeance was determined againſt 
her huſband, and that all her addreſs was little enough 
to avert it. And, therefore, as ſoon as ever ſhe ſaw 
David, ſhe threw herſelf from her aſs, and fell upon 
ker face before him, and deprecated his vengeance, 
K 3 | in 
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in ſuch a ſtrain of humble, pathetick, natural (and, 
for that reaſon, apparently, very artful) eloquence, 
as is not, I vei:ly think, to be paralleled in all an- 
tiquity, 

She begins, by begging, tl. at the blame of this 
miſconduct might light on her; but begs, at the 
ſame time, that he would pleaſe to hear what ſhe has 
to ſay in her own excuſe (as for Nabal, he was below 
David's notice; a man, as his name implied, of 
very mean underſtanding *) : and ſhe excuſes herſelf, 
by aſſuring him, that ſhe heard not a word of his 
meſſage, until his ſervants were ſent away. She 
then infinuates the goodneſs of Gop to him, in 
with-holding him from revenge, and from blood; 
and, in the very ſame ſentence, inſinuates a moſt 
ſolemn adjuration to abſtain from both: and, im- 
mediately after, beſceches him, that he would ſuffer 
his ſervants to accept her preſents, (they were too 
mean for bis acceptance) repeating her petition for 
forgiveneſs ; and adding, that Gop would, certainly, 
oe from his enemies, whom ſhe wiſhes to 

all as Nabel ; that Gop, whoſe battles he had 
fought,(finely inſinuating, that ſuch only were worthy 
his proweſs) and whoſe laws he had hitherto kept in- 
violate, would certainly preſerve, and, in the end, 
eſtabliſh him in the throne. And that then, it 
would be matter of no remorſe, or diſquiet to him, 
that he had abſtained from ſelf-vengeance, and the 

ſhedding of innocent blood. Concluding with an 
earneſt requeſt, that when Gop had eſtabliſhed him, 
he would remember her. | . 
The 


+» wy wn + hh + 


® Nabal is his name, (ſays ſhe) a folly is in bim.—Nabal in 
Hebrew, _— a fool. 

+ Here Le Clerc obſerves, that whoever refuſed any thing that 
was fit, and juſt, when thus adjured, was as guilty of perjury, as 
if he had been expreſly forſworn ; becauſe he was, in that caſe, 
deemed to have deſpiſed the name of God, by which that juſt 
equeſt was made, 
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- The beauty, energy, and addreſs of this oration 
are ſuch, as I ſhall not take upon me to explain, or 
illuſtrate, in any adequate degree; and, — Sug 

leave it, as proper matter of curioſity to every 
reader of taſte. To the learned, in the original, and 
to the leſs learned, in every tranſlation. 

Abigail had no ſooner ended, but David, tho- 
roughly changed from his purpoſe, and ſtruck with 
horror of the vengeance, he had determined to take, 
breaks out into thankſgivings to Gop, and bleſſings 
upon her, that had turned him from his evil pur- 
poſe : Bleſſed be the Lord God of Jßrael, which ſent thee 
this day to meet me: and bleſſed be thy advice, and 
bleſſed be thou, which haſt kept me this day from coming 
to ſhed blood, and from avenging myſelf with mine own 


band. For, in very deed, as the Lord God of Iſrael 


kwveth, which bath kept me back from hurting thee, ex- 
cept thou hadſt haſted, and come to meet me, ſurely, there 
bad not been left unto Nabal, by the morning light, any 
that piſſeth * againſt the wall. 


K 4 So 


As I have long been fully ſatisfied, that the Scriptures are 
the fountain-head of all true politeneſs among mankind ; and as 
nothing is a ſtronger inſtance of true politeneſs, than the de- 
_ with which the neceſſities of nature, and the intercourie 
of the ſexes is expreſſed ; and I find every thing offenſive in theſe, 
as carefully concealed in the Hebrew phraſealogy, as the inſtincts 
of nature diate, the actions themſelves — ; I cannot help 
ſuſpeQing, that wherever it is otherwiſe in our tranſlation, that 
tranſlation is faulty. That the tranſlators are faulty, in a very 
coarſe offenſive verſion from the Greet, is clear to a demonſtration, 
from that paſſage in the xi. ch. of St John's Goſpel at the 39 v. 
which ſhould be thus tranſlated, Lo-d by this time he ſinelletb, for 
be hath been dead four days. How offennvely this very decent 
word, ſmelletb, is tranſlated in our verſion, the reader may ſatisfy 
himſelf, by having recourſe to it : it being abuſed, by a word, 
which I never wrote, nor remember to have ever pronounced. 
And if they are thus faulty, in a language fo well known, I am 

apprehenſive, they may be more ſo, in one much leſs ſtudied, 
and underſtood. Now, I apprehend, that the paſſage referred + 
to in the text, thould be d thus; any that wietereth againſt 


be wall. 
Whenever 
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So David reccived of ber hand (faith the text) that 
which ſbe had brought him, and ſaid unto ber, Go up in 
peace to thine houſe ;, ſee, I have hearkened to thy voice, 
and have accepted thy perſon *. 

The tineſt ſpirits are ſooneſt kindled into a flame; 
and to ſee them quickly cooled, and calmed again, 
upon the firſt ſhew of ſubmiſſion, by the firſt gleam 
of conviction, and raging wrath changed, in one in- 
ſtant, into flowing humanity, and benignity, is the 
ſureſt teſt of generoſity, and true magnanimity |! 

It muſt be owned, that this reſolution of David's, 
is not eaſily acquitted of raſhneſs, and cruelty. 
However, a good deal may be ſaid to alleviate, if 
not to remove the guilt of it. He was now, ag 
Henry of Navarre uſed to ſay of himſelf, a king with- 
out a kingdom, a buſband without a wife, and a ſoldier 
without money He could not always ſubſiſt himſelf, 
by the ſpoils of his enemies: the tyranny of his 
prince precluded him from ſubſiſting, in any of the 

ordinary 


Whenever any action, or thing, carries any thing offenſive in 
the idea, almoſt all languages have learned the politenefs of ex- 
preſſing that action, by two, or more, different terms: ſome of 
which expreſs it without the annexed turpitude, or offence ; as 
others with it: the former, is the language of the better bred, 
and the latter, of the viler vulgar. 

Now I find two werds in the Hebrew tongue, ſignifying the 
neceſſity of nature, now under conſideration, one of theſe I find, 
in the mouti. of a moſt accompliſhed man, to a woman of the 
ſame character: and the other, in the mouth of an inſolent ene- 
my, to u bcheged peopie, whom he had a mind to affright, with 
all the harrors, he could croud into his threats. Theretore, when 
I find him threatnirg that people, to reduce them to the diſtreſs 
of ſeeding upon the neceſlities of nature, ii Kings, 18, 27. I 
conclude, he wean. to expreis thoſe neceſſities, in all their horror, 
and offenſive turpitude : And, therefore, of the two words ſignify- 
ing the ſame necciiity, I conclude, that uſed by David, to be the 
modeſi, and the decent; and that oy Rabfbaketh, to be the inde- 
cent, and orſenſive. I heartily wiſh that our tranſlators had learned, 
and that ſome people of high ttation, and equality, would learn, 
or give a little more attention to this diſtinction, 

In the original it is, I have lifted wp thy face that is, I 
have raiſed thee from a poſture of ſupplication, and granted thy 


Petition. 
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ordinary ways of other ſubjects; and his diſtinguiſu- 
ed merits towards his country, well entitled him to 
a ſupport from thence. And, beſides all this, his 

ticular benefactions to Nabal, gave him a pecu- 
Er claim to his benevolence. For he had, not only, 
not injured him in his flocks, and herds, which 
Mr. Bayle would, very unfairly, inſinuate to be his 
whole merit towards Nabal, but he had, in truth, 
ed, and defended his poſſeſſions : — They were 
4 wall unto us (ſay his own ſervants) both by night, 
and by day. (1 Sam. xxv. 16.) They were in a de- 
fart, and in the neighbourhood of the Arabs, and 
within the reach even of the Philiſtine incurſions ; at 
leaſt, within thoſe of the Amalekites, who made a 
practice of ſpoiling the 7fraelites, (1 Sam. xiv. 48.) 
and, for that reaſon alſo, well deſerved to be de- 
ſtroyed. And what leſs could be meant by protect- 
ing them, both by night, and by day, in ſuch a fitu- 
ation, than protecting them from rapine, from theſt, 
and from wild beaſts ? Nor could this be done with- 
out much care, and even ſome hazard of their lives. 
And had David, after all, no right to any part, of 
all that he had thus preſerved, or any reward of any 
kind? Were Mr. Bayle now alive, I will preſume 
to ſay, he would ſcarce venture to expoſe his ig- 
norance fo far, as to anſwer this queſtion in the 
negative. 

Upon this preſumption, I will venture to aſk an- 
other queſtion; What was David to do in this ex- 
igency ? If he ſuffered this rude refuſal, and groſs 
abuſe, to go unchaſtized, he muſt, of neceſſity, fall 
into contempt ; and to be deſpiſed, in his circum- 
ſtances, was to be undone at once. 

To be refuſed, was injury enough. He had a 
right to be relieved ; and every man, in inſuperable 
neceſſity, hath ſo *, at leaſt, every honeſt man, 

and 


* And, therefore, the caſe that Mr. Boyle puts, of a prince of 
the blood of France out of favour, going about, and raifing con- 
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and if he cannot obtain this by fair means, he hath 
a right to uſe force; and ſo the law of nature clearly 
determines. And, therefore, with great ſubmiſſion, 
Mr. Bayle, who ſuppoſes David to have acted, in 
this point, againſt the law ot nature, and to have 
had no right to Nabal's goods, is very greatly mi- 
ſtaken, and not ſufficiently iaformed in the law of 
nature ! For Nabal, therefore, not only to refuſe, 
but to add reproach to the refuſal, reproach, at once 
fo contemptuous, and ſo injurious, inflamed the 
indignity to the higheſt degree! Fugitive, and 
flave, are imputations of ſuch united contempt, and 
contumely ; and when retorted, by ingratitude, up- 
wy guardian, and benefactor, are provocations paſt 
dearing 


_— that — fore betrayed David to Saul: 
is race beſ him, and ſo Toſephus y 
calls him. In 2 the ———— 
was the reſolution of a mortal, not to ſay a military 
man, too much injured, and provoked, and urged 
by neceſſity, and ſelt-preſervation. The change, 
and the thankſgiving, upon being averted from evil, 
were the ſentiments of a hero, and a ſaint. 

We have an account of a conduct not unlike this, 
in Vopiſcus's hiſtory of Aurelian: when he came ta 
Hana, the city of that poor, vain, impoſtor, A 
pollonius, and found the gates ſhut againſt him, he 
in a rage, that he would not icave a dog 
alive in it. His ſoldiers, hearing this declaration, 
reſſed the ſiege, with more than ordinary vigour : 

however, before it was reduced, it was betray- 


ed, by one of the citizens, into emperor's , 
* hands; 


dributions by military execution, is not fair, nor adequate to this 
of David's, for Saul was dethroned by the divine ſentence, and 
David actually anointed to the throne. And to ſuppoſe, that in 
that caſe, he had not a right to neceſſary ſubſiſtence, (from which 
nothing, but the cruelleſt tyranny, precluded him) is to ſuppoſe 
as groß an abſurdity, as ever was advanced. 
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hands ; who, from an uncommon ſtrain of policy, 
and generoſity, flew the traitor, and ſpared the ci- 
ty. And when the ſoldiers, who expected the ſac- 
cage, and ſpoil of the place, according to the em- 

ror's declaration, urged him to the execution of 


it; T did (ſays he) declare, I would not leave a dog a. 


live here : I command you to kill them all. 

The dignity of this ſaying, is beſt eſtimated by 
its influence; for we find, it was able to ſubdue, 
even, the rapaciouſneſs of a degenerate foldier-ſpint. 
They accepted it inſtead of ſpoil : The whole army 
(ſays the hiſtorian) received it, as if they had been en- 


riched. * 
Adigail returned home, ſhe found her huſ- 


When 
band, in the midſt of his revels, and drinking to 
great exceſs (turning the medicine into a diſtemper, 
as Pliny calls drunkenneſs); and, therefore, ſhe took 
no notice to him of her tranſaction with David, un- 
til ſleep had reſtored him to his ſenſes. She then 
told him of his danger, and, without doubt, painted 
it in the livelieſt colours; at leaſt, if we may judge 
by the effect, which is thus deſcribed in the text: 

And it came to paſs, in the morning, when the wine 
was gone out of Nabal, and his wife had told him theſe 


a ſtone. And it came to paſs, about ten days after, that 
the Jord fmote Nabal, that he died. The baſeneſs of 
his own heart made him believe, David incapable of 
forgiving him, and, therefore, his terror became ir- 
remediable. | 
This extremity of terror, we commonly 2 
the term of thunder: ſtruct; which is finely, and f 


ingly deſcribed by Ovid, (Trif.. 1. 1. el. 3.) 


Non aliter ſtupui, Jovis ignibus ictut 
Vivit, & eft vite Seceis, 5, ſux. 


So was I ſtunn'd, as one that's thunder-ſtruck ! 
Who lives ; but lives unconſcious of his life. * 
e 
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We have many accounts of men dying through 
fear of death : but as nothing that we call accidents, 
or natural cauſes, excludes the interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, in any event; therefore, the Scripture 
phraſe is highly to be juſtified, and admired, which 
imputes NabaP's death to a ſtroke from GOD. A 
way of thinking, which both Homer, and Virgil 
have copied, in two remarkable inſtances. | 

When David heard, that Nabal was dead, he 
again breaks out into bleſſings, and thankſgivings to 
God, that had diverted him from the intended evil : 
Bleſſed be the Lord, that bath pleaded the cauſe of my 
reproach from the hand of Nabal, and hath kept bis 
from evil: for the Lord hath returned the 
wickedneſs of Nabal upon his own bead. X 

How fine a document is this to mankind, to re- 


mit injuries, to refer themſelves, and their concerns 


to the providence of Gop, to quell the ſpirit of re- 
venge, in the haughty heart, and to recede from 
raſh, and wicked reſolutions, though backed even 
by ſolemn oaths! 

When a decent time had intervened, after the 
death of Nabal, David ſent meſſengers to Abigail, 


with propoſals of marriage; which ſhe accepted 


with ſingular humility, and undiſſembled joy; ſtran- 
ger alike to affected delay, and unvirtuous diſguiſe. 
In all probability, no ſuch forms obtained in thoſe 
ſimpler ages : or, if any did, ſhe had too much good 
ſenſe, to be enſlaved to them. 

And ſhe aroſe, (ſaith the text) and bowed berſelf on her 
face ta the earth, and ſaid, Behold, let thine handmaid be 
4 ſervant, to waſh the feet of the ſervants of my Lord. 
(Here, we fee, ſhe bowed herſelf to the earth, even 
to the ſervants of David, in honour of their ma- 
ſter; as the houſes of parliament uncover, in honour 
of the king's meſſage.) And Abigail baſted, and a- 
| roſe, and rode upon an aſs, with froe —_—y 
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that went after ber; and Se went the 
of — became Lok * 


David had, in all probability, at this time, (I 
grieve to tell it) another wife, Abinoam of Jeſreel, 
a city in the ſouth of Judab, and neighbourhood of 
Carmel, to whom, it is believed, he was married, 
before his affiance with Abigail *. 7 

Polygamy was a practice prevalent in thoſe ages, 
from a corrupt interpretation of Lev. xviii. 18. and 


David, probably, hoped to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 


in his own tribe, by this double alliance ; eſpecially, 
when he apprehended, it muſt be conſiderably weak- 
enced, in that of Benjamin, by Micbal's being taken 
away from him, and beſtowed upon Phaltiel, the ſon 
of Laiſb, a Benjamite, (which Saul did, to take away 
all his pretenſions to the crown from that alliance.) 
Doubtleſs, this injury, which Sau! did him, would 
have been ſome excuſe, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
a ſufficient juſtification for David's taking another, 
if he had ſtopped there, inaſmuch as his own wife 
lived in adultery, and, therefore, might be divorced : 
but when once he married Abigail, he went on, and 
married more ; for error knows no end. 


CH AP. XIX. 


David goes into Saul's Camp, in the dead of the Night, 
with one Companion. What enſued thereupon. 


ſhould ſeem, from the preceding accounts of 
David's ſojourning among the Arabs, and marry- 
ing two wives, ſince his laſt reconcilement with Saul, 
that there had now been a conſiderable intermiſſion 
of his perſecution. For he himſelf complains of his 
delay among the Arabs; and the multiplying of 
wives, is a buſineſs of leiſure, at leaſt, if not of 
idleneſs: and, therefore, it is, ſeemingly, * of 
ome 


® Tecauſe, whenever they are mentioned, Ahinoam is always 
named firſt, 1 Sam. xxvii. 3. & XXX. 5. 2 Sam. XXil. 3. & ii. 3. 
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ſome wonder, to ſee commentators, and chronologersy 
croud all theſe tranſactions, and more, into the com- 
1 But, for my own part, ſince my 

better acquaintance with theſe authors, I have 
learnt to be leſs ſurpriſed, at any inſtance of their 
inaccuracy, or incogitancy. They are men, (a very 
few excepted) who tranſcribe with great accuracy, 
and tread with great exactneſs in the tracks of their 
eceſſors: but as — clearing difficulties, throw- 
ing light u obſcurities, or placing events in 
their , * and diſtance, = the force of 
genius, and penetration, or intenſe thinking ; he 
that to find much of that amongſt them, 
will find himſelf much diſappointed. 

Sax! was a young man, when he came to the 
crown, (1 Sam. ix. 2.) and his fourth ſon was forty 
years old when he died (2 Sam. ii. 10.). He died 
a king, and his reign was uninterrupted ; and yet, 
ſome commentators gravely ſuppoſe him, to have 
reigned only two years. And, ſurely, no man that 
conſiders this, will be much ſurprized, to find Da- 
vid's long dwelling in the tents of Keder, his marry- 
ing two wives in ſucceſſion, his return to Zipb, his 
ſubſequent reconcilement to Saul, and flight to Gath, 
all crouded into the compaſs of one year. 

However, taking it for granted, that theſe tranſ- 
actions took up more time than is allowed them, 
without preſuming to determine how much, I ſhall 
— 1 to conſider the three laſt of them in their 

er 


The next news we hear of David, after his ai 
riage with Abigail, is, his being again at Ziph, and 
being again betrayed by the Ziphites *. * 

13 


® 'This account Mr. Bayle takes to be the ſame with that of his 
beg os Ziph, ch. xxiji. but without preſuming, or, ſhall I ſay, 
vouchſafing to give any reaſon for his opinion. In this he a&ed 
wiſely ; becauſe I am well ſatisfied, he could aſſign no reaſon for 
thus aſſertion, that could ſtand the teſt of K— 
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The numbers he ſupported, would not allow him 
to continue long in the ſame place, and, therefore, 
he was often obliged to ſhift for ſubſiſtence. And 
doubt not, but his long converſation with the Ara- 
biens taught him how, and when to do this, to 


ateſt advantage. 
&We do not read of his having been the 


Ziphites, ſince their laſt treachery to him. Andif 
he were not, it is probable, they now dreaded his 
return, as fearing the effects of his reſentment ; and, 
therefore, they informed Saul of his retreat. 
It is juſtly, and judiciouſly obſerved, that the in- 
jured often forgive, but the injurer never: the ſame 
malignity of mind, which makes them do an injury, 
will not ſuffer them to forgive it; they have no no- 
tion, that others have generoſity enough to remit, 
what 


When Dawid was firſt at Zipb, the Ziphites preſs Saul to go a- 
un him, with aſſurances, that they would deliver him into his 

; but before Sau could reach him, David lipt into the wil- 
derneſs of Maon, and there narrowly eſcaped, in the manner be- 
fore related. 

At this time, the A barely inform Saul of David's being 
in their neighbourhood: they neither preſs him to go againſt him, 
nor do they give him any aſſurance of delivering David into his 
hands. Not the firſt ; becauſe they might apprehend, that Sau/'s 
reſentment might now be ſomewhat cooled (as, indeed, it ſeems 
to be; fos he neither gives them the ſame thanks. nor is he in the 
ſame tranſport upon their information) : Not the ſecond ; becauſe 
they were unſucceſsful in their former engagement : they had 
learnt by experience, that David was not ſo eaſily to be ſurprized, 
or over-reached, as they at ſirſt imagined. 

In the firſt account, Dawid, as was before noted, ſhifted quick 
from oy to Maon: in the ſecond, David continues ſtill in Ziph, 
and in Zipb ſurprizes Saul, in the midſt of his camp. In the firſt, 
David, with difficulty, eſcapes Saul: in the ſecond, Saul falls 
into David's hands. In the frit, David flies from Maan to 
Engedi : in the ſecond, from Zieh to Gath ; from whence he no 
more returned, during the lite of Sau/. In a word, all the ma- 
terial circumſtances of time, place, and accidents, antecedent, 
ſubſequent, and concomitant, relating to the firit expedition, are 
intirely different from thoſe of the ſecond. And, if all theie are 
not able to countervail the weight of Mr. Bayles 75/e dixit ; they 
that are of his opinion, for no better reaſous than his authority, 
ate, with great ſubmillion, no very {reciuinkers. 
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what they are ſure, they themſelves never would, in 
the ſame circumſtances : and, therefore, the injured 
are always treated by them as irreconcilable enemies, 
whom the intereſt of their own ſafety, obliges them 
to oppreſs. 

This, in all probability, was now the caſe of the 
Ziphites ; and, perhaps, if they had not thrown this 
temptation in his way, Saul's reconciliation had con- 
tinued, longer uninterrupted. His reſentment was 
like embers raked up, (Suppaſitos cineri doloſo) which 


the leaſt rouſing kindles anew. His choſen band of 


3000 picked men was always in a readineſs, and out 
he iſſues with them, once more, againſt David, and 
pitched (i. e. bis camp) as the text tells us, Sam. 
xxvi. 3. in the bill of Hachilab, which is before Jeſbi- 


hiding himſelf in a defenceleſs, and unſuſpected 
me, the ſide of the high-road ; and Saul re- 
olved, ſhould not play him the fame deluſion a 
ſecond time : but he forgot, that David was too 
a ſoldier to attempt it; well knowing, that 
Saul would now be prepared for ſuch a deceit. Da- 
vid, therefore, contented himſelf with retiring, into 
the receſſes of the wilderneſs, and ſending out ſpies, 
to obſerve Saul's motions ; and when he had learnt 
from them, that he was, actually, come out in per- 
ſon, and where he was encamped, he walked up 
with only two companions, Abimelech, the Hittite, 
and Abiſhai, the ſon of Zeruiab (David's ſiſter), and 
brother to Jcab, to an eminence, from whence he 
might take a diſtinct view of Saul's camp. And 
when he had well conſidered, and examined it, and 
-thoroughly ſatisfied himſelf of the very ſpot, in 
which Saul's tent ſtood, which was in ve 
centre of the canip, he aſked his companions, which 
of them would go down * with him to Saul, and to 
; the 


This expreſſion plainly ſhews, that they were then upon an 
eminence higher than Saus camp; for ocherwiſe, as Saas camp 
Was 


mon by the way. David had be fore deceived him, by 
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the camp? Abiſbai anſwered, That he would. And, 
accordingly, when they judged it late, and dark 
enough for their purpoſe, they took their way 
thither. 

If it be aſked, Why David choſe to go with one 
companion, rather than take both ? 

T anfwer, That ſecrecy was now the great point; 
and David thought himſelf ſafer, in this reſpec; 
with a ſingle companion. Leſs noiſe, and accidents 
would attend on two, than on any number. 
Perhaps too, Abimelech was left behind, with direc- 
tions what meaſures to take, with David's men, in 
caſe of an alarm. 

When they reached the camp, they found it in 
a deep quiet; ſleep, and ſilence reigned throughout: 
ſo on they paſſed until they came to the center, where 
Saus tent ſtood, (or, as the LXX. underſtand it, 
his chariot *) and ſaw him ſtretched out at his length, 
faſt aſleep, with his ſpear ſtuck in the at his 
bolſter , and Abner, and his other captains lying 
round him. 

Vor. I. L Abiſhat 
was pitched upon an hill, the expreſſion muſt have been, Who 
will go n with me? 

* The mention of San“ s chariot, puts me in mind of that part 
of the fable of Pluto, mentioned by Paa/anias, that he carried 
off Proſe in a chariot, with golden reins; from whence he 
was called props, golden-reined. Subjects take their faſhions | 
from the princes. San cloathed the [/rac/ites ladies, with ſcarlet, 
and gold: it is a fair preſamption, that they followed his faſhion. 

Grotius obſerves, that princes were anciently wont to repoſe 
themſelves in their chariots, during their abode in the camp : 

+ This is much ſuch a picture, as Silius Talicus gives us of 
Mago, (the brother of Hannibal) in his camp: 

— — Nec degener ille 

Belligeri ritũs taurino membra jacebat 

E ffultus tergo, & mulcebat triftia ſomno. 

Haud procul haſta viri terræ propinguer, &Cc. 

| Sil. Tal. lib. 7, v. 291, & eg. 
— — 22 Nor he, 
From martial rites, ſtretch'd on an ox's hide, 
Forgot his cares in ſleep ; and near him ſtood, 
Fix'd in the greynd, js ſpear; gs 


Though 
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| Abiſpai thought this the teſt ity that 
| 1. to rid David of his mortal, and impla- 
cable enemy, and, therefore, earneſtly 


for 

leave to ſmite him; aſſuring him, that he ſhould 
have no need to repeat his blow: God (ſaid he) bath 
delivered thine enemy into thine band this day: now, 
therefore, let me ſmite him, I pray thee, with the ſpear, 
even to the earth at once, and I will not ſmite bim a ſe- 
cond time. But David, ſtill ſteady to his principles, 
and the generality of his own heart, abſolutely for- 
bad him! Deſtroy him not; for who can ſtretch forth 
bis hand againſt the Lord's anointed, and be guiltleſs ? 
(1 Sam, xxvi. 9.) adding moreover, that his life was 
in the hand of Gop, who would take him off in his 
own time, and in the manner he thought beſt : but, 
as for himſelf, the Lord forbid, (ſays he) that I ſhould 
ftretch forth mine hand againſt the Lord's anointed. 
2 Upon this, he orders Ab:ſbai to take away the ſpear, 
and the cruſe of water, which was at Sau7s bolſter, 
and come away inſtantly with them. He did fo; 
and they returned, as they came, in ſtill ſilence 
| through 


Though I think the weary, and uncentry'd Thraciens in Homer, 
give us rather a ſtronger image of San, and his camp: 

VO, J 8% nA Aundrig, Jurte N ov 

Kaaz Tap auTIE: & dor AAA ro ed var, K60aov, &c. 

Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 

And eas'd in ſleep the labours of the day, 

- 6, Wrdquart cows view the proſirate band: 

The horſes yoak'd beſide each warrior ftand : 

Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd; 

Through the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd ; 

Amidſt lay RAz/us, ftretch'd in fleep profound, 

And the white ſteeds behind his charriot bound. 

Poys's Homer, [/iad. 10. 


Some imagine this to be a c/ephdra, or one of thoſe water 
watch - meaſures, uſed by the ancients in their camps: others, that 
it was only a veſſel of water kept for waſhing, in caſe of legal- 
pollutions : and others, that it was laid there tor drink, in caſe of 
thirſt, for which the heat of the ſeaſon might well create a de- 
mand; for it was about the time of ſheep-ſhearing, 
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through the ing ranks, without being ſeen, or 
heard of any 1 : They gat them away, (ſays the 
text) and no 


7 7 nor knew it, neither awaked ; 
for they were all aſleep, becauſe a deep fleep from the 
Lord was them. | 


Whether any thing ſupernatural be meant by this 
expreſſion, of a deep fleep from the Lord, (as the beſt 
commentators think there 1s) or the ſacred penman 
uſed it, only in conformity to the ſtyle of the He- 
brews, who are wont to add the name of Gop to any 
thing that is extraordinary, I ſhall not take upon me 
to determine. 

When David, and his companion had gained 


a conſiderable diſtance from the camp, and aſcended 


an eminence oppoſite to it, (probably, the ſame, from 
whence they had before obſerved it) David called 


out, as loud as he could, to Abner, that the king, and 


the whole camp might hear him, upbraiding him 
with a failure in his duty, and neglect in guarding 
the king as he ought *, who, but now, had a narrow 
eſcape, inaſmuch as there had been one in his camp, 
with a full ſe to deſtroy him; a neglect, for 
which thoſe, who had the care of his ſacred perſon, 
well deſerved to die: — Art not thou (ſays he to A- 
ner) a valiant man? and who is like to thee in Iſrael ? 
Wherefore then, haſt thou not kept thy Lord, the king? 
For there came one of the in to deſtroy the king, 
thy lord, &c. As the kveth, ye are werthy to die f, 
becauſe ye have not kept your maſter, the Lord's anointed. 


Er 
ſleeping in his camp: I. ent, becauſe 
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of a good ſoldier, a brave man, and a faithful - fub- 
ject. The cruſe, and the ſpear were, at once, ſuf- 
ficient proofs of the king's danger, and deliverance : 


but David was above mentioning the author of either; 
he would not betray his friend, and he ſcorned to 
boaſt himſelf. 

Saul knew David's voice; and it is obvious to 
think, that he could not but know, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, who was his deliverer. Who could be author 
of this ſecond, unheard-of generoſity, but the author 
of the firſt? This generoſity, the piety, and mag- 
nanimity that govern'd it, and the baſe, helliſh re- 
turns that were made to it, crouded into his mind, 
at once, and overwhelmed him with ſhame, and 
forrow. 
| is this conditicn he cried eur, I this thy voice, my 
he Denis? tht Dovld anfogret, 2 i ap oaks wy 
lord, O king! He then added, (the reader muſt 
take it from the original, for I can find no other 
words to expreſs it by) Wherefore, doth my. Lord thus 
purſue after his ſervant ? For what have I done? or 
what evil is in my hand? Now. therefore, I pray thee, 
tet my lord, the king, bear the words of bis ſervant. 
If the Lord hath flirred thee up again. me, let bim ac- 
cept an offering; i. e. if Gop hath excited you againſt 
me, on the ſcore of any guilt, for which I deſerve 
to die; behold, Ar ready to be ſacrificed in 
atonement for it : but if. they" be the children of men, 
curſed be they before the Lord; for they have driven me 
out this day, from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, 
ſaying, Go, ſerve other gods. Now, therefore, lu 
my blood fall to the earth before the face of the Lord: 


for 
* Driving a man among i aa forcing him 
Wr ———— forcing another to be was 


as criminal, as if he were himſelf an idolater. It is re- 
markable, that Dawid here laments no preſent loſs, or 
1 et, than that of being ſhut out from the 


divine ordinances, and. forced among the werſhipers of %. 
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for the king of Ip aei is come out to ſeek a flea, as when 
one doth bunt a e in the mountains. 

- This reaſoning, this duty, this ſubmiſſion not 
ſoftened, — even humbled the haughty, and 
rate heart of Saul; humbled it, if not into a 
thorough penitent confeſſion, yet, at leaſt, into an 
open acknowledgment of guilt, and folly : I have 
fame e my ſon of David; for 1 will 
us more do thee harm, becauſe my ſoul was precious in 
ahive gr abic dey: behold, Theve played the foot, and 
have erred exceedingly. 
Upon which David deſired, he would pleaſe to 
3 his ſervants, to come to him, and take 
back the king's ſpear; and then added this ſolemn 
prayer, and a wo Gon; The Lordrend 1 
ty man bis righteouſneſs, bis faith s 2 
DL 2 a 
not ſtretch forth my hand againſt the Lord's anointed. 
Aud bebold, +6 life was much ſet by, this day, in 
mine eyes ſo let my life be much ſet by, in the 
eyes of the Lord, and be bin deliver me out of ll 
1 ton. 

- After which, Saul concluded with this 22 and 
l fare wel: Bleſſed be thou, on David: 


8 do great =. and wy 1 Kill pre- 


So David went on bit way, and Saul returned te 
bis place. 


C HAP. XX. 


My. Bayle's Objections, to this part of the Sacred 
— " Hiſtory, confidered. 1 


HE reader, who hath been converſant in ſome 

late, faſhionable writings, will not, I believe, 
be ſurprized to find this part of the Sacred Hiſtory, 
variouſly to; nor will he, I be dif- * 
pleaſed to ſee thoſe objections and caſh 
down, in their full * 


L 3 In 
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In the firſt place, it is objected, That David wat. 
at too great a diſtance for this converſation, which 
is faid to have followed, after the taking away of 
Saul's ſpear ;. for the text ſays, that when 
he began it, he ſtood upon the top of an hill, afar 


yl OREN iſt, That this expreſſion, afar off, may 
admit of two very plain, and yet, very different 
ſenſes. Saul now ſtood on the top of one hill, and 
David on the top of another conti to it; the 
diſtance, then, from Saul to Die 2 the 
deſcent of ' one hill, and the aſcent of the other, 
might really be conſiderable, eſpecially, in a coun» 
try, where the hills are high, ſteep, and precipicious, 
and both the deſcent, and aſcent winding, and diffi- 
cult, which is the caſe of Judaa; and yet, the real 
diftance, in a right line between thoſe ſummits, very 
inconſiderable. And this. I take to have been the 
caſe. David, therefore, might, at the ſame time, 
be near enough to Saul to hear, and to be heard 
by him ; and yet, with regard to the diſtance, and 
danger of a purſuit from him, really afar off. 
TI anfwer, 24, That this converfation, as appears 
from the tenor of the relation, was held in the 
calm, and filence of the morning; at which time it 
is almoſt incredible to. ſay, at what diſtance the hu- 
man voice may be. heard with clearneſs, and diſtinc- 


tion, Tn. in a clear, elaſtic air, ſuch as that 


of Judea: and it is beyond all doubt, that men have 
often heard even the crowing of a cock, at a much 
greater diſtance, than is neceſſaly to be ſuppoſed, in 


exerted in all its articulate ſtrength. | 
The intelligent reader, will, I am ſure, gladly 
ſave me the trouble of a fuller confutation. | 
The next objection is of mare weight, as it comes 
from a man of allowed learning, and parts, I mean 
Mr, Bayle, But, perhaps, it may loſe ſome of hs 
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this conference. And yet many of theſe ſounds uni- 
ted, are not equal to the force of one human voice, 
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weight, when the reader ſhall pleaſe to conſider, 
that it comes from a great broacher of paradoxes, an 
induſtrious diſſenter from men of learning, and a 
known patron of all the errors, that ever obtained 
in the world from its foundation ; a defender even 
of contrary, and contradictory errors : However, 
let his reaſons, not his authority, be weigh'd in 
this diſpute. 

His main objection is, That theſe accounts of 
Sau”s danger, and David's generoſity, in the cave, 
and in the camp, are, in reality, but two different 
relations of one, and the ſame tranſaction. And his 


reaſons for believing ſo, are as follow : | 


1ſt, Becauſe the Scriptures make no reflections, in 
the ſecond relation, upon this repeated ingratitude of 
Saul, in perſecuting David, after he had before given 
him his life. And, 

2dly, Becauſe the ſpeeches on the ſecond occaſion, 
— near the ſame with thoſe on the firſt. 

o the firſt of theſe objections, I anſwer ; Nei- 
ther do the fcriptures make any reſlections upon 
Sanl's ingratitude, in firſt perſecuting David, after 
he had ſaved both him, and his country: Neither 
do they make any reflections upon his perfidy, and 
ingratitude, in giving Michal to another, after ſhe 
was ſolemnly promited to Darid. Does it follow 
from hence, that there was no ſuch thing as ſuch a 
promiſe, and ſuch a proſecution ? And yet, it is full 
as reaſonable to expect reflections, in either of theſe 
caſes, as in the ot - * 

They make no reflections upon Saul's perjury, in 
attempting, ſo often, upon David's life, after he 
had ſolemnly ſworn to Jonathan, that he ſhould not 
be ſlain. we to believe, therefore, that no ſuch 
attempts were ever made ? And if he attempted up- 
on him, after the firſt reconciliation, ratified by an 
oath, why not after the ſecond, and why not after 
the third, which were not ſo ratified ? And yet, 
the ſacred writers no where reflect, that one was the 
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Saul darted his ſpear, a ſecond time, at David, the ſa- 
cred writer no where tells us, to aggravate his ingra- 
titude, that this was the ſecond time, he attem 
upon the life of his beſt benefactor, (the courſe of 
the relation ſufficiently ſhewed it to be the ſecond 
time): nor doth he make any ſuch reflection, even 
when he attempted him a third time. Shall we then 
believe the accounts of this ſecond, and third at- 
tempt, to be mere forgeries? What wild work 
would ſuch objections, were they of any weight, 
make with all the hiſtories of the world, if a detict- 
ency of reflections muſt infer a deficiency of truth! 
And, therefore, I ſhall diſmiſs this important ob- 
jection with one plain, obvious obſervation ; That 
the facred hiſtorians delight not in ſuch reflections, 
as every reader can make to himſelf, and naturall 
ariſe from the matter before him. They deſpiſe 
ſuch minuteneſſes; and it is one of their diſtin- 
guiſhing characters, that they do. They reſerve 
themſelves (as becomes their dignity) for great occa- 
fions. And to infer any thing to their diſadvantage 
on this account, 1s, in truth, to infer ſtrongly to the 
diſadvantage of the human folly, and ſufficiency. 
It is urged in the next place, (at leaſt, it is inſinu- 
ated) That David's ſpeech, and Saul's anſwer, are 
much the ſame, upon both occaſions ; and, there- 
fore, the occaſions are, in reality, but one, and the 
e. ä 
I anſwer, That the danger, and the generoſity 
being the ſame, on both occaſions, the ſentiments, 
ariſing in the heart, muſt be, in a great the 
ſame on both. And yet, whoever reads them, will 
find variety enough, to characterize, and diſtinguiſh 
them by. 


In the firſt, David calls only to the king, becauſe - 


he had only to do with him : in the ſecond, he calls 
nrſt to the people; and then to Abner, and reproaches 
him, with neglect in guarding his prince: * 
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he addreſs himſelf to the king, till the king firſt 
calls to him. In the firſt, Saul, ſtruck with David's 
generoſity, lift up his voice and wept, but without 
any confeſſion, der of guilt, or folly: in the ſe- 
nd, he confeſſes both, but without weeping — 
In the firſt, the impreſſion of David's generoſity, a 
thing new, and unheard-of, had its natural effect : 
there was no novelty, or ſurprize in the ſe- 
cond; Saul was prepared for it. But, at the ſame 
time, that nature had leſs to do on this occaſion, 
reaſon had more: his whole army were now, a ſe- 
cond time, witneſſes of David's generoſity ; there 
was a neceſſity of ſaying 

and what leſs could fatisfy 
feſſion of folly, and guil 

Again : yagi Saul, convinced, thay, David 
—_—— come to the crown, intercedss for his 

1 exacts an oath from David, that he 
— yy. not cut them off. This was the moſt impor- 
tant, and intereſting part of the whole conference. 
It theſe ate but different relations of the ſame con- 
ference, it is ſtrange, how the moſt material, and 
concerning part of the whole ſhould be left out in 
the laſt account. But the truth is, this point being 
kin, eB in the firſt conference, there was no 
need of repeating it in the ſecond. 

But ſuppoſe our accounts of both conferences 
were, in {Nance , the ſame; would it follow, that 
the occaſions were not different? Livy tells us, 
that when Manlius was proſecuted by the tribunes, 
for affecting to make himſelf greater, than was con- 
fiſtent with the freedom of the commonwealth, he 
defended himſelf, by applying to the paſſions of the 

le; pointing to the capitol, and ting 
bi he had wrought for them 2 and that 
he did this ſeveral times, and the a always had 
its effect. Suppoſe theſe ſpeeches had been pre- 
ſerved, and found in ſubſtance the ſame; would = 


reader, of common ſenſe, infer, that, in reality, he 


__ - 
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had never made but one ſpeech ? and that thoſe re- 
lations left, of his having ſpoken them at different 


times, were nothing but forgery, and deluſion ? 

But ſhould not Saul have owned, that this was the 
ſecond inftance of David's generoſity to him ? that 
it was the ſecond time, that he owed him his life ? 
And if he had done ſo, Mr. Bayle had been ſatisfi - 
ed; that is, if Saul had had that ingenuity, 
which a 
would have believed the truth of the ſacred hiſtory. 
Perhaps, he would: but, poſſibly, others would ra- 
ther diſbelieve it on that account. Are generoſity, 
and ingenuity 
any hiſtory ever loſe credit, by reprefenting perſons 
in r! or gain any, drawing them out. 
of character! Does not Saul do, as much as could 
be expected, from a man of his complexion? black, 
ſaturnine; ungrateful, envious, proud ! I have fin- 
aed (ſays he): return, my ſon David; for I will no 
more do thee harm, becauſe my ſoul was precious in 
thing eyes this day ==> Behold, I have played the fool; I 
bave grred exceedingly. Had Saul been a man of an 
ingenuous ſpirit, his confeſſion had, doubtleſs, been 
more explicit, and aggravated ; whereas, it is now 
the direct contrary : the guilt 8 alleviated, 
and diminiſhed almoſt to nothing: firſt it is ; — 
then it is folly and, laſtly, it is error.— But, how- 
ever, error as it was, it was error in exceſs; and 
that, ſurely, muſt, at leaſt, imply degrees, and re- 
* Were the ſin, the folly, and the error, all 

t one act? Beſides all this, chough Saul had not 
may enough, to make an explicit confeſſion of 


s repeated ge 
implied, where 12 tells him, that he ſhall bath da 
great things, and ftill prevail ; i. e. as he had prevail- 
ed over him before, E he ſhould always. 

But, it ſeems, David himſelf __ not. ſo much 
as hint, that this was the ſecond time, that he had 
given Saul his life. I own, he does not: and 1 

wu, 


generous ſpirit ſhould have, Mr. Bayle 


any parts of Saul's character? And did 


neroſity to him, yet it is fully . 


df 
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own, I believe, Mr. Bayle thought be would, had 
he been in David's place. And I ſhall take leave 
to anſwer him, as a great poet of the laſt age, did 
to a very lively objector, on another occaſion * : 7 
believe, Sir, you would : but then, Sir, you will pleaſe 
fo remember, that you are no hero, The man, that 
could have the $ of ſoul, to ſave his enemy 
twice, was not capable of the littleneſs of ding 
him with it. David's two points ſeem to be theſe z 
to take no merit to himſelf, from his generoſity, 
and to impute no demerit to Saul, Gom his baſcnels 
As to the firſt, the reader will plainly perceive, that, 
when he mentions the king's danger, he carefully 
avoids the leaſt hint, of his havi merit, in 
faving his life. And, as to the he is in- 
duſtrious to remove all ſuſpicion, of his charging 
Saul with any guilt, upon his on ſcore, and to place 
the perſecution, to the ſcore of his own demerit, 
which moved Gop to excite Saul againſt him; or, 
at worſt, to the ſcore of thoſe evil counſellors, whoſe 
advice forced him away from the inheritance of Gop. 
He avoids, with great delicacy, and addreſs, ſo 
much as the mention, or leaſt hint of his own merit 
towards him, till Saw/*s ſhameful diminutian of his 
guilt, extorted a very ſlight, and modeſt remem- 
brance of it: and, even then, he ſays not, that he 
ſaved his life; but barely, that he abſtained from 
taking it away ; and, that it was much fet by in 
his eyes. In a word, nothing can be conceived more 
truly generous, and heroic, than David's whole 
conduct upon this head. 

In the laſt place, Mr. Bayle tells us, That if he 
faw two narratives of this nature, either in lian, 
or Valeria; Maximus, he ſhould make no difficulty 

to 


* 


44 ntleman objected to My. Dryden, that his 
eee eee 
tian queen; adding, that he was ſure, he ſhould not be ſo, 
he in Clomenes's place. I believe fo too, ſays Mr. Dryden: 
Arey Sir, piaje te romember, that Jen are 20 hero. 
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to believe, that it was one, and the ſame fact; 
which, being related different ways, ſerved for the 
ſubj e& of different articles, or chapters. 

| That is, if Mr. Boyle had found two narratives 
of this kind, in llectors, in the compilers of 
patch-work, unconnected hiſtories, that had no 
relation to one another, he would make no difficul 
to conclude, they related to one fact, &c. And, 
therefore, he will conclude the ſame, when he finds 
them ſet down in their order of time, and place; 
and with all poſſible marks, and characters of diſ- 
tinction, in one of the moſt orderly, regular, well - 
deduced hiſtories that ever was penned. 

If the admirers of Mr. Bayle can find any com- 
placence, either in clearneſs of this reaſoning, or in 
the candour, or ingenuity that conduct it ; I will 
venture to ſay, their enemies have nothing worſe to 
1 them. 

ſume to ſay, that there is ſuch a 
"Hp _—— connexion of events, in the 
books of Samuel, as in thoſe of Lrvy, or Thucydides 
(Gop forbid there ſhould !) : but are they, for that 
reaſon, as uncormected, as thoſe of Akan, or 
Falerius Maximus? 

If this be candour, what is chicanery ? 

Let us now confider the facts, in their hiſtorical 
order of time, and place. 

The adventure of the cave was ſoon after Saul 3 
return, from repelling the Philiftine invaſion, which 
delivered David out of his hands (1 Sam. xxiv.). It 
was 1n the day, in a cave, at the foot of the moun- 
tains of Engedi. Saul was alone in the cave, and 
David had all his men about him : and the proof 
of his having had Saul in his power, was, the ſkirt 
of his robe: it was before David went to Paran, 
and before he married Abigail. 

The adventure of the camp was, by the loweſt 
computation, one year later; it was in the wilder- 
neſs of Zipb, thirty miles diſtant from Engedi, in a 

camp, 


i «wu e 
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camp, on a hill, by night. David, attended but 
with one companion, and Saul, in the center of his 
whole army: and David's proof of having him in 
his power, his ſpear, and cruſe of water, taken from 
his bolſter. It was after David's marriage with 
Abigail, and juſt before his final departure to Gath ; 
from whence he returned no more, until after Sani s 
death. And the conference ſhews, that he was then 
determined to leave the land ; They have driven me 
out (ſaith he) this day, from abiding in the inheritance 
of the Lord. He was now reduc'd to this laſt 


country, and go amongſt: inhd ay — 
, go am 2 Bayie 
had attended to this very diſtreſsful, and very re- 
markable circumſtance, he would have found this 
ſecond adventure, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by it 
from the firſt. ̃ 
I cannot quit this head, without obſerving, once 
more, upon the ſingular politeneſs, and refinement 
of this expoſtulation; in which, David carefully 
avoids all of or cenſure upon 
his prince, and charges the whole odium of his 
ecution, upon the influence of his evil adviſers. 
I will only add, that the battles: of Ius, and 
Arbela, or of Creſi, and Agencourt, have not more, 
or clearer marks of diſtinction, than theſe two 
adventures. And if, after all, they are one, and 
the ſame ; what criterion 1s there, or can there be, 
of any one hiſtorical truth, from the foundation of 
2 boldly, (ſays th and 
ate *T e proverb) ſometbing 
will flick. Modern infidels, not contented with 
adopting this maxim, have added another to it: 
ContraditF boldly, and ſomebody will believe it. 


CHAP: 
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CHA P. XX. 
Dorid Mor 6 Adi, ty CO thence be 
removes to Ziklag. Av. Bayle's of bis 


Conduft there. 

de doe of wandering, weary of 
SD 
of the Confie, between too ge- 
neroſity, and too relentleſs malice ; weary of ſubſiſt- 
ing by the ss of his 
l , ſince the affair of Nabal, in 
1 Ter 
at laſt, to quit his country, and throw himſelf, once 

more, under the protection of his enemies. 
This, I think, hath always been the reſource of 


Perfia, and Alcibiades to Sparta. And though I will 
not take upon me to juſtify a criminal ſubject, in this 
conduct; yet, an innocent man, ſuch as David, I 
| 3 mays eſpecially, when he hath tried 
all means of reconciliation, and juſtification, and all 
other methods of ſubſiſtence, and finds no ſecurity 
but in this. It would otherwiſe follow, that every 


man was tamely to give up his life, ro 
— of a mercileſs tyrant : a principle, w ich, 1 
believe, no wiſe, and good man, will venture to ad- 
Vance. 

However, this reſolution of. David's is, I think, 
univerſally cenſured by the commentators, on ac- 
* 8 neglecting to _ OD, by 

or by his before he upon 
it. op had Ard xp before to go into the 
land of Judab (1 Sam. xxii. f.). And, ſurely, he 
ſhould not have left that, to go into a heathen coun- 
try, without a like, divine command, or, at leaſt, 
permiſſion. And, therefore, moſt writers aſcribe 
this reſolution to want of and a proper confi- 


grace, 
dence, in the protection of that Gop, who 3 ſo 
olten, 


end 2. 


great ſubjects in diſtreſs. This drove Themiſtocles to 


* 
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often, and ſo ſignally delivered him, in the greateſt 


' exigencies. And, I own, I cannot help concurring 


with them. And, indeed, it muſt be allowed to be 
the reſolution of a mere man, governed by motives 


merely human: He ſaid in bis heart, I ſhall now pe- 
riſh one day by the hand 0 Saul? there is nothing beiter 
for me, than that I ſpeedily eſcape, into the land 
of the Pbiliſtines; and Saul ſhall deſpair of me, to ſeek 
me any more, If fg at + 1 
out of bis hand. n of what 
paſſes in the anxious _— ed with difficul- 


ties, caſting about, and conſidering every way to 
eſcape, and, at laſt, reſolving upon what appears the 


The truth is, een 
either to ſtay at home, in 3 
zard of his life, or take re among 4. 
where they could not bear the free enseile of his ro 
ligion, nor he the abominations of theirs. 

Beſides all this, his only proſpect of human pro- 
tection, was from the enemies 2 his country. To 
owe his ſafety to the enemies of his country ! per- 
haps, be forced to join them againſt his country 
to be confederate with heathens againſt ae! how 


row muſt this be to his godly, and patriot ſpint! 
— Ls was a difficulty, called for the di- 


e tells us, what is very natural to believe, 
that he adviſed with his friends upon the matter. 


And, doubtleſs, it was not until he had their con- 


ſent, that he aroſe (as the text tells us he did} and 


paſſed over, with the fix hundred men that were with 


bim, unto Achiſh, the ſon of Maoch, king of Gath. 


Foſephus tells us, that he adviſed with his friends, 
on this occaſion : but no writer informs us, that he 
adviſed with Gop. And I am afraid, this is too 


often the caſe of the beſt men, (I beg the unſerious 
reader's pardon for the reflection) to adviſe with 


their friends, and with their own hearts, and 2 
| D 
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Gop out of their conſultations, neglecting to 
implore his aid, and direction. a 

As to David, one would imagine that the danger 
he ran before, in the ſame place, from the ſame fun- 
damental error, ſhould have taught him better : but, 
in all ility, he contented himſelf with ſtipu- 
lating for protection, maintenance, Sc. at this time, 
which he before neglected. 

| Moſt writers agree, that this Ach;b, to whom 
David now fled, was not the Achiſh, by whom he 
was ſo unhoſpitably received, and from whom he ſo 
narrowly eſcaped, when he was before at Gath. And, 
indeed, I think, his being here called Acbhiſb, the ſon 
of Maocb, ſufficiently implics him to have been an- 
other perſon; for thoſe words can, in the nature of 
the thing, have no uſe, but to diſtinguiſh this Acbhiſb, 


from another of the ſame name. And, indeed, this 


Achiſþ ſeems as well diſtinguiſhed from the other, 
by the reſt of his character, as by that of the ſon of 
Maoch. 

But this, by the way, is a fair proof, that this 
book was written at the time, that it is ſaid to have 
been written; inaſmuch as this diſtinction was infor- 
mation enough, to the people of that age, but could 
neither be given, or received as ſuch, either by any 
writer, or reader of any ſubſequent age * 

The kindnefs, with which 4chifþ received David, 
is beſt eſtimated by the effects: he lodged him, and 
his men, with their wives, and houſholds, in the 
royal city at Gath; until David, thinking _— 


And 
who this Ach; was, whether a brother, a ſon, or even of the 
ſame family with the 4ch; before-mentioned ; yet I may, fairly, 
conclude, that the note was added to diſtinguiſh him from ſome 
other. I am ſatisfied, it was a ſufficient mark of diſtinction of 
this Ach; from all others, when it was ſet down: but to us, at 
this diſtance, it can be no mark of diſtinction, but of this £4445 
from one other; that other being the only Acbißb, we hitherto 
bear of, except this :—nax can I believe, it was inſerted in vain, 
even with regard to us. 


sss See 


though this character no way informs me, 
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and his followers too burdenſom to his benefactor, 
where the royal reſidence greatly increaſed the ex- 

nce of his ſupport; or, perhaps, finding himſelf 
eſs at liberty there, to exerciſe the forms, and duties 
of his religion; and, it may be, often vexed, as Lot 
was in Sodom, with the converſation of the ungodly ; 
he deſired to be removed, to ſome place of more 
retirement : which was accordingly granted, and 
Zicklag, on the frontiers of Fudah, appointed for his 
reception, and put wholly into his power. Which, 
furely, was not an illjudged truſt : there was no 
doubt of David's defending it, the beſt he could, a- 
gainſt his mortal enemy. 

When Saul heard, that David was fled to Goth, 
he deſpaired of getting him into his power, as David 
foreſaw he would, and ſo gave over a further ſearch 
of him. 

To David at Zicklag, many of his friends reſorted, 
and among them, ſeveral conßderable men of Sau 
own tribe, and kindred; twenty-two captains, of 
great diſtinction, are numbeicd by name, whom 
the Scriptures deſcribe as very valiant, and expert 
warriors : They were armed with bows, (faith the text) 
and could uſe boih the rizht-hand, and the lef', in burl. 
ing ſtones, and ſhooting *7rows ou! of a boru. They 
ſaw David now in ſatety, and they thought they 
migat be ſo too, in fecloring jor him. It was now no 
fecret, that Samuel hav, iong ſince, anointed him tq 
the throne ; or, that Jana dau had, long ſince, re- 
ſigned his pretenſions ty kim. Saul was diſturbed 
with evil paſſions, in the decline, and not to be de- 
pended upon. David was the great hope, and ſtay of 
the kirgdom, and it was natural to turn their eyes 
upon him. To d« {17+ cariy for him, was the ſure 
way to engage his 1avour :; and the only one, that 
could oblitzrate the remeinbrance of their enmity, 
which had macle him an cxile, and an outlaw, 

In this city of Zichlag, David reſided a full year, 
and four months; and, as it was a {rontier of little 


Vor. I. M ſtrengeh, 
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ſtrength, and, of conſequence, much expoſed to in- 
curſions, and ravages, it is not probable, that David 
could derive any great advantages towards his fup- 
port, from the product of the place, whoſe name 
{ome criticks have derived from its neceſſities * : and, 
therefore, ſince he would not be burdenſome to the 
king, (and, ſurely, it were very ill judged to be 
ſo) he had no way to ſubſiſt, but by depredations ; 
and his patriot ſpirit ſoon prompted him to ſubſiſt, 
rather at the expence of his enemies, than his friends; 
and, at the ſame time, to conſider the enemies of 
his country, as his own. 

There were yet ſome remains of the Amorites, and 
other ancient inhabitants of the country ; whom 
Gop, for their inveterate, and incorrigible wicked- 
neſs, had commanded to be extirpated : and, in 
deſtroying theſe, he might at once obey Gop, rid 
the world of a peſt, ſubſiſt himſelf, ſerve his coun- 

„and not injure his benefactor. 

Theſe conſiderations quickly determined him : 
and, therefore, as long as he continued in that coun- 
try, he employed himſelf in continual ravages upon 
thoſe miſcreants : and took his meaſures ſo well, 
that whatever quarter he invaded, he utterly deſtroy- 
ed: (as Livy ſays of Martius) Ne muntios quidem 
cladis reliquit , He left no body behind him, to 
complain of the calamity. 

Mr. Bayle cenſures this conduct; and ſays, it was 
unjuſtifiable in David, being a private man, to act 
thus, without a warrant from Acbiſb, or from Gop ; 
he had no warrant from Achſþ, for he acted con- 

to his intentions; nor from any prophet ; nor 
from inſpiration ; becauſe the Scriptures are ſilent 
upon this head. 

The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that all Mr. 
Bayle's reaſonings againſt David, are grounded upon 
one fundamental error; and that is, that he acted, 
in all his exile, merely, as a private man. He 


forgcts, 
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forgets, that he was elected, and anointed to the 
. and that the ſame Spirit of Gor, which 
once inſpired Saul with all regal virtues, was now 
gone over to David, and reſted with him. And it 
were very ſtrange, if David, as a king-clact of Iſrael, 
could have any guilt, in doing that, waich Saul, as 
a king in poſſeſſion, was depoſed for not doing. 

But the Scriptures are ſilent upon the point; and, 
therefore, he was guilty.— 

This, ſure, is eafily retorted : The Scriptures are 


filent, as to any guilt © his upon this head ; and, 


therefore, he was not gu 

I might add, That . tures acquit him of 
all deliberate, known, — guilt, except in the 
matter of Uriah. 

And, as to a commiſſion from Acbhiſb, Mr. Bayle 
forgets, that David waited upon Achifo, after his 
return from his incurſions, to give him an account 
of them, and preſent him with the ſpoil. Does not 
this plainly imply his permiſſion, and authority, to 
make, incurſions ? The ſpoil he brought to Gath ; 
but the people he did not: becauſe, if he had, it 
would ſoon have been known, that they were not 
Jews (1 Sam. xxvil. 11.) : And David ſaved neither 
man, nor woman alive, to bring to Gath, ſaying, Lt 
they ſhould tell on us, &c. a text, which hath been 
ſtrangely miſunderſtood, by the interpoſition of the 
word tidings *, which entirely perverts the ſenſe of 
it. For if he had ſpared them, it was not eaſy ſor 
them to carry any intelligence, of what was done 
to Gath ; ſince the whole tribe of Judab lay be- 
tween the Phil; itines, and thoſe regions which he 
waſted. 

The ſpoil of oxen, aſſes, and camels, David (as I 
now obſerved) conſtantly brought to Ach; and, 
it is to be preſumed, ſubmitted them to his diſpoſal: 

2 and, 


In the Engl; tranſlation it is, 2 Bei ing tidings to Cat“: 
whereas, in the original, it is, be 2 zeitler un, OF dτπ˖ man 
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and, therefore, ſuppoſing the people, ſo deſtroyed, in 
no alliance with Aichiſb, David was, thus far, rather 
beneficent, than injurious to his protector. And it 
is certain, - that there is no ſort of reaſon, to believe 
them in alliance with him, but quite the contrary. 

But it is urged, and aggravated, that David de- 
ceived his benefactor, and made him believe, that 
the perſons, ſo ravaged, and deſtroyed, were 
Tjraelites. 

I own he did : but let the reaſons why he did ſo, 
be calmly, and candidly conſidered. 

Achiſh wanted to be aſſured of David's inviolable 
attachment to him: and nothing could give him fo 
effectual an aſſurance of that, as the enmity of his 
own countrymen. 


Now David, who knew his own integrity, and 


knew himſelf to be faithful to his benefactor, knew, 
that this proof of it was not neceſſary, nor would 
any way advance the king's intereſt ; and, therefore, 
thought, he might make uſe of an innocent decep- 
tion, to inſpire Acbiſb with all the affurance, and 
confidence in him, that he defired, and David 
deſerved. 

I will not ſtand up in a ſtrict defence of this con- 
duct. It was indeed a deception : bur if it injured 
nobody, (as I apprehend it did not) I muſt own, I 
am utterly at a loſs, what degree of guilt to charge 

It. 
This muſt be allowed, that all habits of deception, 
have a natural tendency to biaſs the mind, and 
it from truth ; and, therefore, ought care- 
fully to be avoided, even, where the deception is 
innocent. 
And there is this further preſumption againſt them, 
that we often find them attended with evil conſe- 
quences, as in the preſent caſe; for we find, that 
this deception inſpired Acbiſb, with ſuch a confidence 
of David's inviolable attachment to him, as deter- 
mined him, to make him captain of his life-guard. 
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CH A P. XXII. 


The Philiſtines engage in a new War, againſt Saul. 
David invited to it. Saul's Adventure with the 
Pythoneſs, at Endor. 


FM HE Pbiliſtines, recruited about this time, as 

Sir Iſaac Newton judges, by vaſt numbers of 
men, driven out of Egypt by Ameſts, reſolve upon 
a new war with Jrael. Nor were Samuel's death, 
and David's diſgrace (as we may well judge) incon- 
ſiderable motives to it. 

Achiſh knew David's merit, and had a thorough 
confidence in his fidelity, and, therefore, reſolved 
to take him with him to the war. Accordingly, he 
moved the matter to David ; and David, as com- 
mentators think, made him a doubtiul anſwer. The 
moſt probable opinion is, that he would not reſolve, 
upon ſo extraordinary a ſtep, without conſulting 
Gop, either by his prieſt, or his prophet. And, 
therefore, when Achiſb told him, He muſt go with 
him to battle; he only anſwered, Surely, thou ſhalt 
know what thy ſervant can do. Upon which Achiſo 
replied, Therefore, till I make thee keeper of mine 
bead for ever; that is, in the preſent military ſtyle, 
he promiſed to make him captain of his life-guard: 
and we find, by the ſequel, that he did accordingiy. 

Since, then, we find David procecd ſo far, as to 
attend Achiſh to Apheck, the place appointed for the 
aſſembling of the Philiſtine — 4 I think, there is 
no reaſon to doubt, that he went thither, with honeſt 
intentions towards his protector ; and that he did 
this by the divine permiſſion. 

Now, foraſmuch as the event of this war, turned 
upon a remarkable piece of miſconduct in Saul, as 
a captain; and a grievous, and deliberate violation 
of his known duty to Gop, as lus Creator, and his 
King; the ſacred hiſtorian here interrupts the courte 
of his relation, to acquaint us wita that event, and, 

M 3 in 
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in order to it, acquaints us with the ſituation of 
both armies. At that time, Saul encamped upon 
mount Gilboa; and the Philitines, in full proſpect 
under him, upon the plains of Sunem. 

When Saul ſaw their numbers, their order, and 
their appoirtments, he judged himſelf greatly over- 
ms and fell into great terror upon the proſpect. 

hat ſhould he do! Samuel was dead, and Abrathar 
with David. He had, for ſome years pait, ſhewn 
no regard, or, to ſpeak more juſtly, ſhewn all 
imaginable diſregard to religion. His pride had 
hfred him up above his duty ; he had faid in his 
heart, There is no Cod: but, now, his fears had got 
the better of his infidelity. He then, too late, had 
recourſe to Gop for aid. He had maſſacred the 
prieſts of Gop at Nob, all but one; and that one 
was gone away to David, with the ephod. He 
applied himſelf to ſome other prieſt. And ſince he 
conſulted Gop by Urim, it is evident, that he had 
alſo gotten another ephod made ; not conſidering the 
peculiar ſanctity of the firſt, or that Gop would 
confine his manifeſtations of himſelf to that, which 
was of his own appointment. At leaſt, Saul had 
no reaſon to hope, that Gop ſhould exhibit himſelf, 
in any extraordinary manner, in his favour. Samuel 
was dead, and Cad was with David; and we hear 
of no other, on whom the Spirit of Gop reſted, 
in thoſe days. However, he applied himſelf to 
ſome of the prophetick colleges, probably, to ſome 
of the moſt eminent of thoſe ſons of the pro- 
phets, he had ſeen at Ramab; but to no purpoſe: 
Gop refuſed to anſwer him, either by Urim, by pro- 
Phets, or by dreams. 

What ſhould he do! The heart of man is fond 
of prying into futurity, and more eſpecially, upon 
the edge of great events. In great dangers, men 
are deſirous even to know the worlt ; it is ſome con- 
ſolation, to be prepared for it. He had, long 
fince, renounced every thing, that was ſerious in 

: religion, 
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religion. However, he had been threatened as 
from Gop ; and, in all probability, the time was 
now come, when the ſentence, ſo long ſince 
nounced - u him, was to be executed : could he 
but ſee Samuel, he ſhould know all! It was ſaid, 
there were men who had power over ſpirits. Who 
knows, how far that power might extend! Gop 
had forſaken him ; he could be no worſe on that 
ſide ; he might be better on ſome other; he 
reſolved to try. 

Infidelity is nearly allied to ſuperſtition. To 
diſbelieve upon fair evidence, and to believe without 
any, arraigns the mind of equal infirmity. The 
moſt infidel man, I ever converſcd with, was, by 
the accounts of thoſe who beſt knew him, the moſt 
ſuperſtitious. 

Saul had prayed to Gop to no purpoſe ; he now 
reſolved to apply himſelf to Samuel: and I think it 
evident from the text, that he actually prayed to 
him ; but had yet no anſwer. What will not tear, 
and folly force us to? he, who, but a few hours 
before, was too haughty, to profeſs himſelf the 
ſervant of the living Cop, is now the ſlave of his 
own fears, and follizs. 

Saul had, in the days of his devotion, partly 
cut off, and partly frighted away, thoſe wizards, 
and forcerers ; thoie exccrable wretches, the peſts 
of ſociety, and enemics of true religion, whom 
Gop commanded to be extirpated“ . However, 

M 4 ſome 


* Thoſe who think ſuch wretches can do no miſchief, ard, 
therefore, ought not to be puniſhed, are, with great ſabmuiſion, 
much miſtaken. For, ſuppoſing their charms utterly ineſſectual, 
to their intended, or pretended purpoſes; vet, is there no evil in 
uſing charms, and incantations to wicked ends? invoking evil 
ſpirits, reverſing their prayers, renouncing their God, and com- 
mitting themſelves, as tar as in them lies, to the dominion of ket! 
If they ſeriouſly intend what they profeſs, are ſuch wretches fir 
to live? And if they mean only to delude, and ſeduce others into 
a conkdence, and truſt, in thuic evil arts, cau taere be greater 

cmemies 
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ſome of them might have remained, or returned: 
he enquired ; and was informed {princes never want 
miniſters of miſchief) of a Pythoneſs, that dwelt 
not far off, at Endor. His anxicty would let him 
think of nothing elſe z he could neither eat, nor 
drink, until it was done. To Eudor he hics that 
very night, ſtript of his regal apparel, and diſguiſed 
as well as he could, and attended only by two com- 
ions. When he arrived, he prayed the woman 
to divine to him, by her familiar ſpirit, and to bring 
him up, whom he ſhould name to her. She an- 


ſwered, That he knew very well, Saul had cut 


off all thoſe of that profeſſion ; and why ſhould 
he go about to lay ſuch a ſnare for her, to have her 
deſtroyed ? He replied with a ſolemn oath, by the 
living Gop, That no evil ſhould happen to her, 
upon that account. She then demanced, whom 
he would have raiſed ? He anſwered, Samuel. And 

the 


enemies to ſociety ? What can mote miſchief mankind, than 
taking of their minds from virtue, from honeſt induſtry, and 
from truſt in the divine goodnc ſa, for ſucceſs in our honeſt en- 
deavours ? 

am far from wiſhing to ſee every poor, wrong-headed, ſplene- 
tick, vapouriſh creature, that fanſies ſhe can fly, or feeds upon 
imaginary ſeaſts, tortured, and tried for a witch: they are objects 
of pity ; and I ſhould wiſh to ſee them put under the care of a 
you phyſician, and ſupplied with proper medicines, and real food. 

t if there be any, who either labour to become witches by evil 
arts, or labour to delude others, to truſt, and confidence in them, 
I think, no puniſhment can be too heavy for ſuch miſcreants. 

I have oſten wondered, and lamented, that chriſtian law-givers 
were not mote attentive to the laws of God, and more governed 
by them 1a cheir decifions. This I am ſure of, they can never 
err after that pattern; and whenever they ſwerve, or depart from 
it, they will depart { far from fit, and right, and wiſe, and jult. 


And, therefore, although I can, with a ſaſe conſcience, declare 


to the whole world, that I have as lit.le faith in witches, as the 
learned author of the Diſcourſe :n Witchcraft, occafioned by a 
bill, then deperd:ng in parliament, for the repeal of ſome ſtatutes 
about Witchcraft { London, printed in 1736); yet, I differ en- 
ticely from him, both in relation to his opinion of this hiſtory, and 
in rclation to the wiſdom of an unlimited repeal of all ſuch ſtatutes. 
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the inſtant he pronounced his name *, the woman 
ſaw Samuel, and ſhricked out loud, in terror, and 
ſurprize ; and ſoon aſter aſked the king, why he 
had deceived her; for he was Saul? She ſaw an 
apparition ſhe did not expect ; ſhe knew the 

phet ; ſhe knew the veneration Saul had for him; 
ſhe knew, that prophets were only ſent to kings: 
and knew the poor, deluded mortals, ſhe had to do 
with, had no notion of having any commerce, with 
perſons of ſacred character; and ſhe knew her art, 
whatever that was, had never exhibited a perſon of 
that figure to her. 

When the king heard her cry out, in ſuch terror, 
he bad her not be afraid, and aſked her what ſhe 
ſaw ? She anſwered, That ſhe ſaw gods, (or, as the 
word may be tranſlated, lords) aſcending out of the 
earth. Saul then enquired after his form ; and ſhe 
told him, it was that of an old man, cover'd with 
a mantle. The text then immediately adds, that 
Saul perceived, that it was Samuel himſelf ; and ſtooped 
with his face to the ground, and bowed bimſelf. 

The narration is ſhort, and uncircumſtantial : but, 
as I humbly apprehend, the matter was thus : 

Saul, to prevent all deluſion, would not tell the 
Pythoneſs, whom he would have raiſed, until he 
brought her to the very cell , or place of her in- 
cantations ; and then he told her, he would have 
Samuel called up to him. And the inftant he ſaid 
this, ſhe, looking into her cell, ſaw Samuel; and 
ſeeing him, ſo unexpectedly, and without the aid Yd 


Here Egli tranſlators have inſerted the particle ue: 
And when the woman ſaw Samuel. Which would imply, that 
ſome ſpace of time paſſed between Sau/s requeſt, and the 
2 of Samuel. Whereas the original text ſtands thus: 

hen Saul ſaid, Bring me up Samuel, then immediately follows, 

A the woman ſaw Samuel, and cry d, &Cc. 

+ For, I believe, it can be no doubt, that perſons of that cha- 
rater had, all, places peculiarly ſet apart for thoſe accurſed rites ; 

and we have reaſon to believe, from the xxixth of 1aiah, ver. 4- 
that they were caverns, or cells under-ground. 
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her art, ſhe was affrighted, and cried out: and the 
king, upon enquiry, hearing that it was an old man 
with a mantle, belicved it was "el ſhe ſaw; and 
ſtraightway going to the cell, an perceiving “ the 
prophet, did him obeifance. Immediately Samuel 
aſked him, why he had diſquieted him, to bring 
him up? (Will not this ground a preſumption, that 
the Pythoneſs had not diſturbed him by her incanta- 
tions? for, if ſhe had, the queſtion had been more 
naturally directed to her). To which Saul anſwer- 
ed, That he was ſore diſtreſſed ; for the Philiſlines 
warred againſt him; and Gop had forſaken him, 
and would neither anſwer him by dreams, nor pro- 
phets : Therefore, (ſays he) I have called unto thee f, 
that thou mayeſt make known unto me whot I ſhall do. 

' Then ſaid Samuel, Wherefore, then, doſt thou aſt of 
me; ſeeing the Lord is departed from thee, and is be- 
come thine enemy ? /ind the Lord bath done for himſelf, 
as be ſpake by me; for the Lord hath rent the kingdom 
out of thine hand, and given it unto thy neighbour, even 
wnto David : becauſe thou obeyedſt not the voice of the 
Lord, nor executedſt his fierce wrath upon Amalck : 
therefore, bath the Lord done this thing unto thee, this 


In this we ſee the prophet foretels, that Saul 
ſhould, that day, be ſtript of the kingdom ; and 
that the kingdom ſhould be divided, and given to 
David. Then follows, what nothing but infinite, 
and unerring preſcience could predict; an exact, mi- 
nute, preciſe account of all the circumſtances, of 
the then depending event: Moreover, the Lord will 
alſo deliver Iſrael, with thee, unto the Philiſtines , and 
to-morrow ſhalt thou, and thy ſons, be with me: 40 

0 


® The original word ſignifies 4neoxwing, and ſometimes ſeeing. 
+ Saul expreſſes himſelf here in the ſame terms, that David 
makes uſe of, to ſigniſy his praying to God. Which perſuades 


me, that Saul inv him, as ſome deluded chriſtians do ſaints, 


and angels. 
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alſo the camp of Iſrael, ſhall the Lord deliver into the 
band of the Pbiliſtines. | 

I own, I am aſtoniſhed at the inattention, (ſhall I 
call it?) or impiety, or both, of thoſe criticks, and 
commentators, who could aſcribe this prediction to 
the ſagacity of an impoſtor, or even of the devil. I 
ſhall take a proper time to refute them; and, in 
the mean time, go on with my hiſtory. 

When Saul heard this dreadful ſentence, pro- 
nounced upon himſelf, his family, and his people, 
the terror of it ſtruck him to the heart; and he 
haſted to get away from that fatal place : but as he 
went, his fears operating upon a mind weakened 
with guilt, and upon a body exhauſted with fatigue, 
and faſting, he loſt all power of motion, and fell, at 
his full length, upon the floor. The woman ſeeing 
this, ran up to him, and, finding the diſtreſſed, and 
weak condition he was in, endeavoured to perſuade 
him, as well as ſhe could, to take ſome ſuſtenance : 
which he abſolutely refuſed. Then, calling his ſet · 
vants to her aid, they all, in a manner, compelled 
him to conſent : So be aroſe from the earth, and ſat 
upon the bed. And. the woman had a fat calf in the 
bouſe, and ſhe bajted, and killed it; and took flour, and 
kneaded it, and did bake unleavened bread thereof; and 
ſhe brought it before Saul, and before bis ſervants, and 
they did eat. Then they roſe up, and went away that 
night. 

W hat remorſe, what deſpair, what de ſolation of 
mind, what horrors of guilt, what terrors, and anti- 
cipations of divine vengeance, haunted him by the 
way ; may no reader of this hiſtory, ever learn from 
his own experience 
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C HAP. XXIII. 
Other Opinions upon this Head examined. 


FIND many learned men of a different opinion 
from me, in relation to the reality of Samue/'s 
appearance, on this occaſion : ſome imagining, that 
it was an evil ſpirit, that now appeared unto Saul; 
and others, that the whole was the work of im- 
poſture. 

I ſhall give my reaſons ; and the reader will judge 
for himſelf. 

In the firſt place, then, I readily agree with one 
of thoſe, that differ from me, that neither 
this Pythoneſs, nor all the devils in hell, could raiſe 
up Samuel; nor is there one tittle in the whole narra- 
tion, to ſupport, or countenance ſuch a perſuaſion : 


but I differ entirely from them, in ſuppoſing all this 


the work of a juggler. 

I, Becauſe, I can ſee nothing aſcribed, in this 
relation, to Samuel, which is not entirely out of cha- 
racter in an impoſtor, or abſolutely out of the power 
of the ſubtileſt impoſtor, that ever lived. And, 

24%, Becauſe, I have as good an opinion of the 
author of this hiſtory, his ability, his integrity, his 
knowledge of what he wrote about, his undeſigning 
to deceive, as I can have of any man, that ever 
commented, or criticiſed upon it : and, therefore, 
when he gives me to underſtand, that the woman 
ſaw Samuel, I abſolutely believe that ſhe did. 

Allow, that the Scripture ſpeaks of things ac- 
cording to their appearances, and that Saul, and his 
companions, might be deceived by an impoſtor in 
Samuels guiſe ; Was this author deceived, or did 
he mean to deceive me, when he gives me to under- 
ſtand, that he woman ſaw Samuel, and was frighted 
at the ſight? 

Suppoſe a poſſibility, and his companions, could 
be impoſed upon, by an impoſtor, on this occaſion 
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yet, ſurely, the higheſt probability is on the other 
ſide. Saul was far from having an implicit faith, 
even in Samuel, although the manner of his coming 
to the kingdom, demonſtrated the divinity of the 
prophet's miſſion. And would he, eaſily, be the 
dupe of a filly woman! He was perfectly acquainted 
with the voice, ſtature, and figure of Samuel. He 
was a brave man; and, doubtleſs, his compani 

were ſo. Can we doubt, whether he choſe two of 
his old tried friends, on this occaſion? And, if he 
did, they alſo muſt have been acquainted with Sa- 
muel. They came upon the woman by night, and 
unprepared. Had they allowed her the leaſt time 
for juggle, or artifice, or ſuffered her, ſo much as 


one moment, out of their ſight ; would a ſacred hi- 


ſtorian, whoſe buſineſs it was to expoſe theſe prac» 
tices, as far as truth would allow, omit theſe circum» 
ſtances ? Would he omit all mention of the preceding 
ſacrifices, and incantations? Would he omit every 
circumſtance, that tended to detect the fraud ? 
Would he omit every thing, that tended to ſhew it 
to be fraud, and inſert every thing, that tended to 
imply the real appearance of the prophet ? | 
Shall this author relate, in plain terms, that Saul 
perceived it was Samuel bimſelf ? and ſhall he relate 
this, by a word which ſignifies either certain know- 
ledge, experience, or ſenſible perception ? and are 
we to underſtand by this word, (contrary to all the 
rules of grammar, and rational interpretation) that 


he neither knew, nor had ſenſible evidence of this? 


that he only imagined it was Samuel, by the deſcrip- 
tion of an impoſter ? a deſcription, that would ſuit 
ten thouſand other men, as well as Samuel! 


But the text ſays not, that Saul ſaw Samuel. 


True: 


® Tt is aſtoniſhing, that the Eg tranſlation ſhould leave out 
this lalt word, Vim 
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True : but it tells us ſomething, that plainly im- 
lies it, that he fooped with his face to the earth, and 
— bimſelf. 

When Jacob met Eſau, (Gen. xxxiii.) the text tells 
us, that the handmaids, and Leah, and Rachel, and 
their children, bowed themſelves ; the ſacred penman 
docs not tell us, that they ſaw Eſau, or that it was to 
him they bowed. Are we to believe, for this reaſon, 
that they did not ſee him? or did not bow to him, 
upon ſecing him? s 

When David aroſe out of the hiding-place, upon 
the ſignal that Jonathan gave him, the text tells us 
(1 Sam. xx. 41.), that be fell upon his face to the ground, 
and bowed himſelf ; the text tells us not, either that 
he ſaw Jonathan, or bowed to Jonathan. Does any 
man doubt, for that reaſon, that he did not ſee him? 
or did not bow to him, becauſe he ſaw him ? 

When the meſſenger from Saul 's camp, came to 
David at Zicklag, the text tells us, that be fell to the 
earth, and did obeyſance *. There is no mention 
either of his ſeeing David, or bowing to him. Are 
we to doubt, for that reaſon, whether he did ſee 
him? It were eaſy to add other inſtances. When 
the ſacred writers expreſs themſelves, in the ſame 
ſtyle, and in the very ſame words, on occurrences 
of the ſame kind, ſuch as the behaviour of people, 
upon occaſion of ſeeing ſome extraordinary gon ; 
Are we not to underſtand them in the ſame ſenſe ? 

The text 1s ſtill ſtronger, and fuller in this place. 
It firſt ſays, that Saul knew that it was Samuel him- 
Jelf ; and then adds, that he flooped with his face to 
the ground, and bowed bimſelf. Muſt we believe, not- 
withſtanding all this, that he neither knew, nor ſaw 
what he bowed to? that he bowed only to a creature 


of 


The ſame word is here rendered, did abeyſance: which, in 
this action of Saul s, is tranſlated, bowwed Birtſelf; and, in the 
margin of Pagnin's Bible, is tranſlated, adored, 
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of the Pythoneſs's imagination? What ſtrange 
ſuppoſitions are theſe ! and what violence muſt we 
do to the ſacred text, to the analogy of ſcripture, 
to common grammar, and to common ſenſe, to gra- 
tify ſome dogmatick doubters 7! 

But Saul was friglited out of his wits, and did not 
know what he ſaid, or did. 

I am very much inclined to think, that they, who 
ſurmiſe this, believe it. 

But, pray, how does it appear? The gentlemen, 
that object thus, have not, perhaps, conſidered, that 
Saul deſired Samuel to be raiſed up to him t, (not to 
the Pytboneſs) ; which plainly ſhews, that he had no 
apprehenſion of fear, from the thoughts of ſee- 
ing him. And when the woman was frightened, 
and ſhrieked at the ſight of Samuel, it is plain, that 
Saul was not; for he bids her not be afraid j; and 

deſires 


* But ſome think, this muſt be an evil ſpirit, becauſe he does 
not reprove Sau for doing him obeyſance. The truth is, ſuch 
obſervers are ſcarce worth regarding; ſince this was, undoubtedly, 
no more than a civil ſalutation. 

+ I mean here to cenſure thoſe only, who think their doubting 
a ſufficient reaſon, why others ſhould diſbelieve. A modeſt, and 
a candid doubter is a moſt amiable Character. 

Fring up Samuel to Mx. 

7 Bur © E urged, that ſhe knew Saul before, from the advan- 
tage of his ſtature, and that her fears were only pretended ; not 
as ariſing from the ſight of Samuel, but from the fear of Saul. 
Bu: why? Saul had y given her all the aſſurance of ſafety, 
that he could give: and, it is plain, he apprehended her fears 
aroſe from the fight of Samuel: for he gives her no more aſſu- 
rances now, and only bids her not be afraid; aſking her, For what 
farweft thou? Which plainly ſhews, that he apprehended, ſhe was 
frighted at what the ſaw, and that he himſelf was not. And if he 
was not, he could not be impoſed upon. The text tells us, in- 
deed, that he was exceedingly terrified at what Samuel told him: 
which grounds a fair preſumption, that he was in no fright be- 
fore ; for if he had, ſurely, that alſo had been told. Could any 
thing be more unfaithful in an hiſtorian, that to conceal his fears 
upon one head, and to relate them upon another ? to conceal 
them, where they tended to deteR the impoſture, (if there was 
any) and to relate them, where that relation could only tend te 
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deſires to know, what it was ſhe ſaw, which could 
cauſe her fears; Be not afraid; for what ſaweſt thou ® 
And the whole tenor of his anſwer, to Samuel's 
queſtion, is as rational, and undiſturbed, as any thing 
] ever read. | 

In the next place, let us conſider, whether this 
perſon, ſuppoſed to be an impoſtor, acts in cha- 
rafter. 

Are we to believe, that a little, contemptible 
juggler, (ſuppoſing ſuch a perſon, without any foun- 
dation in the hiſtory) or a poor, daſtardly woman, 
would dare to treat a king of 7/rael, with that air of 
ſuperiority, and contumely, wherewith Samuel treats 
Saul, on this occaſion? Would ſhe, that paid ſuch 
court to him, the inſtant the affair was over, treat 
him, with ſo high a hand, whilſt it was in agitation ? 
Joſephus obſerves of this woman, that ſhe was in her 
nature gentle, compaſſionate, and beneficent. Is 
this agreeable to that character? to inſult, to threaten, 
and to upbraid ; — to aſk him, to the reproach of 
his reaſon, and religion, as well as the diſgrace of 
her own art, how he came to enquire of her; — 
Would ſhe dare to treat Saul ſo? Saul, famed for 
rage, and reſentment, and not famed for mercy ; 
Saul, that rooted the race of impoſtors out of the 
land! And all this, after it was owned ſhe knew 
him! He muſt have as much credulity as an infidel, 
that can believe this. 

In the next place : Would an impoſtor be ſo very 
zealous, for a ſtrict obſervance of the law, and com- 
mands of Gop ; and ſo rigid in pronouncing divine 
vengeance, upon the violation of them? and, in 
the depth of his cunning, limit that vengeance to 
time, place, and perſon ? and all this, at no greater 
diſtance, than the next day? 

Theſe ſuppoſitions are too wild to be ſeriouſly 
confuted ; they are the very reverſe of what ſhould, 
and would have been done, on ſuch an occaſion, 
had impoſture interfered in it. Every one * 
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the buſineſs of impoſtors is to flatter, to delude, to 
deceive, to anſwer doubtfully; to promiſe good, 
and put off the evil: it was this woman's buſineſs, 
in a particular manner, to act thus. Had ſhe pro- 
miſed Saul victory, and the ſucceſs had anſwered, 
ſhe was ſure of conſiderable advantage. He, who 
could have no benefit from prieſts, or from prophets, 
would, doubtleſs, have had her in high honour ; and 
with good reaſon. 

If he died in the battle, all was ſafe; and even 
if he eſcaped, and was worſted, what ſhe ſaid, 
would, at leaſt, have been taken for an indication 
of good-will, and good-wiſhes to the king, and to 
his people; and ſo would be more likely to eſcape 
any after-enquiry. Whereas, if ſhe prognoſtica- 
ted evil to the royal race, ſhe was ſure of deſtruc- 
tion, if the event did not at once juſtify, and fave 
her. Nay, it might juſtify, and yct not ſave her: 
For, might not Sam's companions, or ſome of his 
ſurviving friends, think, that this evil fortune was 
the effect of her incantations, and the work of ſome 
wicked ſpirits, under her influence? And would 
ſhe, who knew her own ignorance, put all 
this to the hazard of a conjecture? And would 
Gop make the event exactly, and minutely conform- 
able to that conjecture, to eſtabliſh the credit of im- 
poſture over the face of the earth, and to the end 
of the world ? 

But, it is urged, that an impoſtor might eaſily 
know, what paſt between Samuel, and Saul, in re- 
lation to Amalet; an impoſtor might know, that the 
Pbiliſtines were much ſtronger, and, therefore, would 
conquer; and that Saul, and his ſons would rather 
die, than fly, or yield. | 

Suppoſe this ; -— ſuppoſe ſuch wretched creatures 
as theſe ; ſuppoſe the wiſcſt of the fallen angels, 
exactly acquainted with the converſation, with the 
very ſtyle, and phraſeology, which paſſed between 
Samuel, and Saul, in relation to anolst and paſſed, 
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for ought appears, between thoſe two only ; ſuppoſe 
A. * (what hath no foundation in the text *) 
that the Pbiliſtines were now much ſtronger, more 
numerous, as well as in much better heart, than the 
Iſraelites; Did it follow, that the Phzliſtines muſt 
conquer, and kill all before them? Have greater, 
and ftronger armies always conquered, from the 
foundation of the world? Or, hath the matter of 
fact, generally ſpeaking, been quite otherwiſe ? 
Were not the Philiſ ines yet ſtronger, and more nu- 
merous, ſome few years before? and the Hraelites, 
ond all compariſon, leſs numerous, and more af- 
frighted ; hiding themſclves in woods, and rocks, 
and caves, and reduced at laſt to ſix hundred men, 
without one ſpear, or ſword among them all ? And, 
did the Pbiliſtines conquer for theſe reaſons ? Quite 
otherwiſe.—See 1 Sam. ch. xiii, and xiv. 

I will go one ſtep farther :—Suppoſe the ſubtileſt 
ſpirit in hell to know, that Gop had forſaken Saul; 
and fuppoſe him to know, from the experience of 
ages, that bey are doomed to ſure deſtruction, 
whom Gop hath forſaken : could he foreſee, for 
that reaſon, the time of his deſtruction ? No ; — 
— times, and the ſeaſons are, ſolely, in the hand of 

ov. 

In the time of the battle juſt now mentioned, 
Saul had juſt then greatly offended Gop : Samuel 
had juſt then denounced the divine vengeance, and 
depoſition upon him for it : And yet, Saul, not con- 
tented to profane the altar, with impious, and un- 
hallowed hands, had the hardineſs, knowing him- 
ſelf under the divine diſpleaſure, to call for the 
ephod, to conſult Gop ; and, after all this, ruſh- 
ed into battle, without waiting for his anſwer : Then, 
ſurely, if ever, might human, or ſatanick w__ 

ve 


® It ſhould ſeem, from the text, that San had now the great- 
eſt army, that ever the /faelites brought into the field; for it 
plainly tells us, that he had gathered all I/racl together, and thy 
pitched iz Gilbea, 1 Sam. xxviii. 4. 
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have pronounced his fate, as far as impiety, as far 
as provoking, and being deſerted by Gon, deſer- 
ved it; and that ſignal inferiority of his forces ſore- 
told it. And yet, had Satan ſo pronounced, the 
event had ſhewn him as {trangely deceived. What 
he could not pronounce then, could he, and would 
he dare to pronounce now? And if he could not, 
could any thing inferior ? Could a poor, groveling 
impoſtor pronounce it, upon the foot of much leſs 
probability ? infinitely leſs knowledge, and greater 
hazard ! 

But an evil ſpirit, or even an impoſtor, might 
know, that Saul, and his ſons were determined either 
to die, or conquer in the battle. 

Let this alſo be allowed, without any foundation 
in the text: Hath not many a man been determined 
to die, and yet been prevented? But, the truth is 
otherwiſe: Neither Saul, nor his ſons were deter- 
mined to die; they all fled from the enemy, 
as faſt, and as far as they could. The enemy firſt 
overtook the ſons of Saul, and ſlew them: And 
when Saul could ſly no ſarther, rather than fall into 
the enemy's hands, who were hard at his heels, he 
killed himſelf. 

Beſides all this; Shall we ſo far outrage our rea- 
ſon, and our religion, as to believe any Being, but 
Gop, capable of ſeeing into futurity, and pro- 
nouncing upon it? If there be any that think fo, let 
me call upon them, with J1/aiah, to bring forth their 
ftrong reaſons. Let them bring forth, and ſhew us what 
ſhall happen : Let them ſhew the former things what 
they be, that we may conſider (or ſet our hearts upon) 
them ; or declare us things for to come. — In one 
word: The aſſertions, and reaſonings on the other 
ſide, ſeem to me grounded upon great miſtakes, and 
fruitful of grievous abſurdities. I cannot aſſent to 
them; [envy no man that can, 
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The conſequence from all this is clear: If that 
perſon, who now denounced the divine vengeance 
upon Saul, under the ſemblance of Samuel, was nei- 
ther an impoſtor, nor an evil ſpirit ; he muſt be, 
what the Scriptures conſtantly call him, through- 
out this narration, Samuel. 

That ſpirits of another world may carry about 
them ſuch vehicles, as may admit them to a ſenſi- 
ble commerce with us; in like manner, as our ſpirits 
bear about theſe bodies of ours, the beſt ohilofophy 
will admit. And, that they have done fo, upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the moſt authentick hiſtories 
in the world will atteſt. If, then, Gop Almighty 
thought fit either to appoint, or permit, Samuel to 
appear to Saul, on this occaſion ; I ſee no more diffi- 
culty in it, than in his appearing to him, on any o- 
ther occaſion, whilſt he was in this world, and in full 
health, and For Saul no more ſaw his 
ſpirit, then, than he did now ; and his ſpirit was as 
well able to bear a body about with it, now, as it 
was, then. 

The only queſtion, then, is, Why Gop ſhould 
appoint, or permit, Samuel to a on this occaſi- 
on? And this is a queſtion, which no man living 
hath a right to aſk, and be informed in. Such queſ- 
tions as theſe, are the very ſource, and fountain-head 
of all infidelity 7 do not know, why things ſbould 
be done ſo and ſo ;, and, therefore, I will not believe 
they were done. — And what is this, but ſaying, in 
other words, that you are as wiſe as Gop; and, as 
good a judge of fit, and uſt, at leaſt, with regard 
to things of this world, as He can be? and, there- 
fore, it is ridiculous to fuppoſe, that He tranſacted 
any thing in the affairs of this world, which you 
2 to be wiſe, and fit, and juſt. Ow 
any thing in nature be more extravagant, than ſuc 
ſurmiſes as theſe ? | 
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© But, is it likely, that Gop ſhould refuſe to an- 

10 ſwer Saul, when he conſulted him in ways ap- 

« pointed by himſelf, and yet, ſhould anſwer him in 
« a forbidden way? 

I anſwer ; What, if it be not ? that is, What, if 
my little underſtanding cannot reach the reaſons of 
this conduct? Muſt it follow, that there was no ſuch 
thing ? Is not this the ſame infatuation of arrogance, 
which was juſt now reproved, and expoſed ? 

But, after all; What, if Gon did not depart 
from his own inſtitutions? What, if Saul did not 
conſult him in ways appointed by Himſelf ? The 
ways appointed by Himſelf to conſult him, were by 
prophets, to whom he manifeſted himſelf in viſions, 
as he did to Samuel; or by prophets, to whom he 
vouchſated a more open communication of his pur- 
poſes, as to Moſes; or by Urim and Thummim. 

It is not likely, that Saul conſulted Gop by the 

Urim and Thummim of his own appointment ; for, 
that was with Abiatbar, and Abiatbar with David. 
And, very probably, there was no prophet, then a- 
live, to whom Gop communicated himſelf, either 
by viſion, or by his word. 
Many learned men have thought the conduct of 
Gop, on this occaſion, to be in near conformity, 
and exact analogy to what he did after, in the caſe 
of Abaziab (2 Kings, chap. i.): Abaziah was very ill, 
from a fall through the lattice of one of his upper 
chambers ; and, in his anxiety, to know the event, 
he ordered ſome of his ſervants to enquire of Baal- 
zebub, the idol of Ekron, about his recovery : bur, 
before his meſſengers could reach the idol, Gop ſent 
his prophet to ſtop them ſhort, and to pronounce 
their maſter's fate. 

Saul, in danger, and anxious about the event of 
it, applies to a Pythoneſs to aſſiſt him by her incantati- 
ons, and to call up the ſpirit of Samuel: but, before 
ſhe begins one word of her ſpells, or charms, the 

N 3 prophet 
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prophet intetpeſeth, frightens her, and nceth 
dan dom; and ſhe herſelf witneſſeth the truth of 
hs 2ppearance. There is, indeed, this difference, 
* haziab applied to the idol, without ever apply- 
to any prophet ; which Saul is ſaid to have done: 
but, that he did this, with any ſeriouſneſs, or right 
ſenſe of religion, is not believed; and, if he did not, 
he was, doubtleſs, as wicked in applying, as Aba- 
⁊iabh in not applying. | 

On the other hand: What, if Saul did conſult 
Gop, in a way appointed of himſelf ; and, What, 
if Gon did depart from his own inſtitutions, on this 
occaſion ? Is Gop fo tied town to his own inftituti- 
ons, that he cannot, at any time, depart from them ? 
* Here it is a fine dilemma : If Go confines the 
communication, and manifeſtation of himſelf, and 
Eis purnoes, te prieſts, and prophets; Are all the 
reſt of bis creation excluded? Is he the God only of 
prieſt, and protic's ? All this is artifice, and contri- 
vance, plain prieficref: ! It, at any time, he is ſaid to 
have manifeſted himſelt, in a different manner, ſuch 
accounts are incredible; for, is it likely, he ſhould 
depart from his own inftitutions ! 

But, ſtill it may be urged ; Is it likely, he ſhould 
manifeſt himſelf in a way, which he himſelf had 
forbidden ? 

Janvier; That Gop ſhould manifeſt himſelf by 
his prophets, to encourage, or countenance what he 
hin ſelf had forbidden, is, indeed, exceedingly un- 
likely : or, to ſpeak more juſtly, is very abſurd to 
j::pp0cſe, But, that he ſhould interpoſe, to reprove 
that practice, is, with great ſubmiſſion, no way in- 
c iole, or improbable. 

beg leave to obſerve, That the Gth, and 7th 
verſes of the cxxxixth pſalm, ſeem to allude to this 
paſſage; and the ſudden interpoſition of Gop by his 
prophet, where he was leaſt expected: Hbither ſhall 


Igo, then, from thv Spirit? or hither all I go, then, - 
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- there : if 1 go down to bell, thou art there. Now, 


what we render, Thou art there, in this laſt clauſe, is, 
in the original, Ls! thou; expreſſing a kind of ſur- 
prize, upon the ſuddenneſs, and unexpectedneſs of 
the divine appearance. 

But, if Samuel had been raiſed by Gop, no 
doubt, he would never have ſaid unto Saul, N 
haſt thou diſquieted me? for it would have been no 
diſquiet, nor trouble to him, to come upon Gop's 
errand *. 

But, is this gentleman ſure, that the prophet's diſ- 
quiet aroſe from his being ſent on that errand ? 
Surely, he will not ſay ſo, upon better deliberation. 
No; his diſquiet plainly aroſe from Saul's hardened 
impenitence, in the ways of irrcligion ; it was this 
that grieved, and provoked his righteous ſpirit. And, 
ſo it ſhould be tranſlated, Vi haſt thou provoked 
me, to make me to riſe up? Why doſt thou aſk of 
me, ſeeing the Lord is departed from thee ? Hath 
God forſaken you; and do you hope for help from 
me? from me, his miniſter, who act nothing, but 
in obedience to his will! Is Gop offended with you 
and will you enquire what to do, in a way that he 
hath forbidden? Will you go on ſtill to offend him, 
more and more? Know then, that I am now come 
to confirm that ſentence, which Goo, long ſince, paſt 
upon you, by my mouth, for diſobeying his com- 
mandments: Your kingdom is divided, and given ts 
David; and Gop will deliver you, your ſons, and 
your people, into the hands of the Philiftines : And, 
this ſentence ſhall be executed upon you to-morrow : 
To-morrow ſhall you, and your ſons be with me, 
among the dead. | 

All this is plainly ſpoken in the indignation of a 
righteous ſpirit againſt guilt ; and he muſt have 
_ : with very little attention, that doth not ſee & 
to 0. 
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But, Samuel appeared with a mantle. A mantle 
was not, that we know of, any part of the prophetick 
: or, if it were, it is pretty evident, from ſome 
parts of the Scripture, that, when theſe perſons pro- 
pheſied, they put off their upper raiment. 
' I anſwer; That, when Samuel denounced Gop's 
judgments upon Saul, he was clad in a mantle ; 
which Sau! tore on that occaſion. He now came to 
repeat, and to ratify the ſentence, then denounced ; 
and to ſtrike him with fuller conviction, he appears 
in the ſame dreſs, the ſame mantle, in which he de- 
nounced that ſentence. And, fince he now again 
denounced a diviſion of the kingdom, why may we 
not preſume, that the mantle ſhewed now the ſame 
rent, which was the emblem of that diviſion ? Is it 
irrational to ſuppoſe, that, when he ſpoke of this 
diviſion, he held up the mantle, and pointed to the 
rent? It is well known, the prophets were men of 
much action in their ſpeaking (and often illuſtrate 
their predictions by emblems) ; and ſuch action, as 
I now mention, I think, could hardly be avoided, 
on this occaſion. 

Give me leave to add, that the Bible is a hiftory 
of Gop's providence, more particularly, to a pecu- 
har people. It teacheth us, that all revolutions in the 
world, are of his appointment, and all events in his 
hands; that nations are puniſhed, and kings de- 

ſed, for their guilt, and others appointed in their 

ead, And, in order to convince his people of 
theſe great truths, God, at ſundry times, raiſed up 
prophets from among!t them, to denounce his judg- 
ments upon their guilt, and to foretel the fatal con- 
ſequences of it. If they repented upon theſe moni- 
tions, his juugments were averted ; it not, they were 
farely executed. 

Now, what is the infide] objcction to theſe pro- 
phets? Why, truly, they were wild enthuſiaftick 
men, who foretoid things at a venture : if they came 
to paſs, well, and good, their credit was * 
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ed; if they did not, why, then, ſomething happened 
that altered the caſe. They never wanted evalions ; 
they had always ſome ſhift to bring themſelves off. 
or example: : 

How might this hiſtory be objected to? Samuel, 
in his life-time, often reproved Saul for his guilt ; 
and told him, that Gon had given away his kingdom 
from him, for that guilt: but, he never told him to 
whom, nor when the ſentence ſhould be executed 
upon him. 

It is true, Saul died in battle; and David, after 
ſome time, ſucceeded him. Who knows, that this 
was the effect of that ſentence ? David might have 
died before this happened ; and another might have 
ſucceeded him, inſtead of David. Neither Saul, 
nor many of his court, believed one word that Say 
muel ſaid : And why ſhould we? his kingdom was 
given away, many years before, and yet, Saul, was in 
full poſſeſſion of it ſtill : Could there be a ſubje& of 
more mockery, upon prophets, and prieſts, and prieſt- 
craft, than this ? 

Hold! ſay the Scriptures ; the ſentence is ſure, 
and ſhall be executed, though it be reſpited, and 
the criminal reprieved. And, to evince this, beyond 
all poſſibility of doubt, Gop raiſes the ſame pro- 
phet, that predicted this event; and, at the very 
inſtant of predicting it, cautioned him againſt the 
guilt of divination * : I ſay, that prophet, who pre- 
dicted this ſentence, Gop now raiſes up from the 
dead, to confirm that ſentence ; to tell him, that the 
kingdom was, that day, to be taken from him, and 
would be divided; to name the very perſon, to 
whom 1t was given; to confirm the ſentence, be- 
yond all poſſibility of cavil;——to ſhew by whom, 
and when, and where, and how, it was to be execu- 
ted to ſhew, that the execution of it was inſtant, 
and ſhould be deferred no longer, than the very next 

day : 


® 1 Sam. xv. 23. For rebellion is as the fin of witchcraft, (in 
Hab. divination.) and fubbernneſs as iniquity, and idzlatry. 
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day :'—— Was not this an occaſion worthy of the 
divine interpoſition? Was not this Dignus Deo vindice 
modus ? 

One would think, all this were ſufficient to ſilence 
. infidelity : but, alas! the human vanity, and per- 
verſeneſs are not ſo eaſily quelled. It is poſlible 
= to object; That it was not Samuel, that did all 
Now the Caſe ſtands thus: The Scriptures 
ſay, Samuel was ſcen on this occaſion ;——that Saul 
perceived it was Samuel! himſelf ; that Samuel 
ſpoke, and denounced the divine judgments, — and 
Fam! heard him ;—and the judgments he denounced, 
were demonſtrably fuch, as none, but Gon, could de- 
nounce. And ſome men, that call themſelves cri- 
ticks, without attending to the text, the nature of 
the prophet's threats, or the reaſon of his appearance, 
fay, it was not Samuel, that did all this, but ſome 
impoſtor, or ſome evil ſpirit; and, they ſay this, up- 
on the idleſt reaſons, that ever were urged ; reaſons, 
that havc already heen abundantly confuted, and ex- 
poſed. And can it, yet, be made a queſtion, which 
we ſhall believe? 

J have but two obſervations to annex: The firſt 
is: That the ſon of Syrach, who ſeems to have had 
as much wiſdom, penetration, and piety, as any cri- 
tick, that came after him, is clearly of opinion, with 
the ſacred hiſtorian, that it was Samuel himſelf, who 
foretold the fate of Saul, and his houſe, in this in- 
terview. And it is no ill preſumption, that his judg- 
one was alfo that of the Jewiſh church, upon this 

The next is : That whereas, it hath been made a 
queſtion, whether the Jetos had any belief of the 
immortality of the foul ; this hiſtory is a full deciſion 
upon that point: And, perhaps, the eſtabliſhment 
of that truth, upon the foot of ſenſible evidence, 
was not the lowelt end of Samuels appearance upon 


this occaſion. 
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CH AP. XXIV. 

David goes with Achiſh, 1 the Rendezvous of the 
Philiſtine Army, at Apheck. The Philiſtine Lords 
won d ſuffer bim to go no farther. What enſued 
thereupon. 


I T is now time to return to David. 
| We may eaſily apprehend, to what ſtreights 


he was reduced, upon Achiſb's inſiſting, that he muſt 


go with him againſt Saul. He was now under a ne- 
ceſſity, either of warring againſt his country, or be- 
traying his benefaftor. The alternative was, indeed, 
diſtreſsful : but it is caſy to ſee, how a man of ho- 
nour muſt determine himſelf under it. His prince 
had baniſhed, and outlawed him, innocent ; and his 
people had joined in the ſentence. Nevertheleſs, he 
continued, as long as he could, not only not to in- 
jure either, but even to be beneficent to both. To 
be merciful, and Jong-ſuffering, to _ cruelty 
with tenderneſs, and baſeneſs with beneficence, he 
well knew, was the nobleſt character, and reſem- 
blance of the Divinity; but it is his only to be un- 
wearied in well-doing ! 

David would ſtill have been beneficent, if he 
could ; but the times would not let him : and, 
therefore, when things were brought to that extre- 
mity, that either he muſt fight againſt a people, 
who had made him their enemy, or betray a prince, 
that had protected him in diſtreſs, he had no choice 
left. He owed Achiſh allegiance, (for protection 
exacts allegiance) but he owed Sau! none ; and there 
is no doubt, but he was determined to pay his debt. 
And, therefore, I cannot help thus far crediting the 
account, Joſephus gives us of this matter, that he 
promiſed Achiſb his aid; and aſſured him, he would 
take this occaſion to requite his kindneſs, the beſt he 
could. He promiſed him, ſays Grotius, as W 
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cles did the Perfians, in, d ys bus. — That he 
romiſed him unwillingly, I have no doubt, and 
can have none, that he promiſed him faithfully. 
The author of the vii** pſalm, could not act in an- 
other manner, and, at the ſame time, make ſo ſo- 
lemn an appeal to Gop, for his integrity. (And 
what, if this pſalm were written in vindication of 
himſelf, from ſome calumny raiſed of him, upon 
this head ?) O Lord, my God, if I have done any 
fach thing, or if there be any wickedneſs in my bands; 
if I have rewarded evil unto bim, that dealt friend- 
with me : yea, I have delivered him, that, without 
any cauſe, is mine 
Saul, could not betray Achifþ. 
And here I muſt once more obſerve, upon Mr. 
Bayle's fingular candour : He is very angry with 
David, for deceiving Acbiſb, where the deceit was no 
way injurious ; and, in the next breath, falls foul 
on him, tor reſolving to be faithful, where infidelity 
had, in all probability, been fatal to his benefac- 
tor. 


This we know, the perſon of the king was com- 


mĩtted to David's truſt, and care; for, when he 


marched, we find it was in the rear, attending upon 
the king's perſon. 

Achiſb could be no ſtranger to the inviolable reve- 
rence, which David had paid to the regal character 
and, therefore, probably, thought, he ſhould be ſafer 
in his keeping, than it he committed himſelf to his 
own people, who do not ſeem to have had altoge- 
ther ſo great a veneration for him. And David, 
doubtleſs, would gladly content himſelf with diſ- 
charging that truſt ; avoiding, as much as he could, 
to engage in the c e of his countrymen ; or, 
perhaps, as he now pertectly underſtood the intereſts 
of both countries, he had ſome ſcheme of accom- 
modation to propoſe, which might, for the preſent, 
adjuſt, and determine their diſpute. Beſides all 
this, Jonathan was in the adverſe army: Let the ge- 
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nerous reader aſk his own heart, whether David 
might not have a ſecret pleaſure, in the proſpect, in 
the poſſibility of ſaving his friend's life, in the day 
of battle. 

But whatever his purpoſes were, it pleaſed Gop to 
deliver him, out of all his difficulties, by inſpiring 
the Philiftine lords, with ſuch a jealouſy of him, as 
made them abſolutely retuſe to go to battle with 
him ; in reality, perhaps, from ſecret envy, and in- 
dignation, to ſce him thus honourably diſtinguiſhed 
by their prince ; but, profeſſedly, upon a ſuſpicion, 
that he might purchaſe his reconcihation with Saul, 
at the price of betraying them to him, or joining 
againſt them, in a critical juncture. Nor was their 
apprehenſion without appearance of reaſon ; for fo 
their Hebrew aſſociates (whether ſlaves, or ſubjects, 
I cannot ſay) ſerved them, in the battle ſo happily 
(if not miraculouſly) begun by Jonathan, and his 
armour-bearer (1 Sam. ch. xiv.). And, doubtleſs, it 
was in memory of this, that ſeeing David, and his 
men, marching with Achiſb, they aſked the king, 
What do theſe Hebrews here? At which Achiſb, ſur- 
prized, and wondering, they ſhould not know this 
man, and his importance, cned out, That it was 
David, the ſervant of Saul. Could they be ſtrangers 
to David, and his merits, who had been ſo long with 
him, and behaved himſelf fo well? 

They knew very well, who he was, and gave their 
king to underſtand as much: They knew, that he 
was king-ele&t of the land, and more ſet by, even 
than Saul himſelf, and therefore, it was fo much 
the more dangerous to truſt him. This was right 
reaſoning. 

It is true, David had too much honour to betray 
his benefactor; and knew Saul too well, to think of 
any ſcheme of reconciliation with him; or to truſt 
to the influence, any benefaction could have upon 
him; and, therefore, neither policy, nor honour 
could allow him to go into any ſchemes, prejudicial 

to 
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to the intereſt of Achiſh. But the Philiftine lords 
might ſee all this, in another light: very probably, 
they heard of David's late exceſs of generoſity to 
Saul; and, very poſſibly, (not conſidering the devil, 
that dwelt within him) they had no idea of ſuch de- 
pravity, as could harden the human heart, in an in- 
vincible enmity to ſuch a benefactor. — And they 
might imagine him ſent away by Saul, (as Darius 
ſent Zopirus) under a ſhew of enmity, on purpoſe 
to betray them. And, poſlibly, David himſelf n might 
have found out ſome method, of inſpiring them 
with ſuch a jealouſy, (as Themiftocles did the Perfians, 
on a different occaſion). But, however 1t was, the 
abſolutely refuſed to let David join them: and David 
ſecure of being refuſed, appeared more urgent, to 
be admitted to ſhare in the danger; but the lords 
were determined to the contrary. And, therefore, the 
king, comforting him, as well as he could, under the 
indignity, that was done him *, adviſed him to re- 
turn, with all expedition, for tcar of farther exaſ- 


perating 


It is obſervable, that Ach;4, on this occaſion, maketh uſe of 
that form of ſwearing, which obtained among the Jews, As the 
Lord liveth. —— From which ſome have concluded, that Acbib 
had learned ſome part of David's religion; aud others go into 
great extremes on the other fide : which, I own, i can fee no 

ounds for. David was a man of ſuiiicient addreſs; he well 

ew, how to converſe with kings: nor was Ach; the firſt, 
whoſe favour his accompliſhments pad acquĩ: ed him. In all pro- 
bability, he ſtipulated for the free excrciſe of his religion, before 
hc threw himſelſ into his ſervice ; and ſuch a ſtipulation might, 
zaturally, be attended with an apology in its favour. Nor will 
David's character ſufer us to ſuſpe& hun ſo cold, and unconcerned 
in that point, as to omit any opportunity of recommending his 
religion, to the beſt advantage: for, ſurely, no mortal ever had 
it more at heart ; eſpecially, after that declaration, which he 
himſelf hath made, in the cxixth pſalm, ſet. 6. [Van :) I will 
ſpeak of thy teflimonies alſo even before kings, and will not be 
aſhamed. What wonder, then, if Pavd ſhould havò inſtructed, 
and Acl ii profited in this point, f: om David's converſation ? But, 
after all, pofiibly, Achiſb might have ſworn by Jebovab on this 
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perating them ; and he did accordingly. And this 
advice (How adorable is the great Gop, in the 5 4 

tes of his providence!) reſcued David from infinite 
diſtreſs. For, leaving the Pbiliſtines, to purſue their 
way to Jeſreel, he roſe up early in the morning, and 
returned to Ziklag, (being joined on the road by 
ſome excellent ſoldicrs, and eminent captains of the 
tribe of Manaſſeb) and reached it in three days. But 
how great was their ſurprize, and how inexpreſſible 
their grief, to find it utterly deſolated, and burnt 
down to the ground ! for the Amalekites, determined 
upon revenge, and taking the opportunity of Achi/h, 
and David's abſence with their forces, ravaged the 
borders of Judah, and Paleſtine, took Ziklag, de- 
ſtroyed all the men, that were left for its defence, 
burnt the city, and carried away all the women, and 
children, captives. 

David and his men, as it was natural, gave way 
to the firſt tranſports of their grief, on this tad fight : 
They wept, (ſays the text) until they bad no more power 
to weep ; — and David was greatly diſtreſſed. And, 


to add to his affliction, his men mutiny'd, and, in 


their deſpair, threatened to ſtone him: And they ſpake 
of ftoning bim; becauſe the ſoul of ail the people was 
grieved, (was bitter, ſays the original) every man for 
bis ſons, and for his daughi:rs: but David comforted 
bimſelf in God : He had always a ſure reſource in the 
power, promiſes, and providence of Gop. 

When he had appeaſed them, as well as he 
could, he immediately ſent for Miatbar, and the 
Epbod; and enquired of Gop, what to do, in that 
exigency, whether to purſue the enemy, and with 
what hopes of ſucceſs. And having received this 

gracious 


occaſion, as that Jew did by Jeſus, whom a 

great man, + of the laſt age, ſo properly T Theold duke of 
(and with fo fine a ſatyr upon that profane als Few — 
neſs, too common among Chriſlians) reproved, , 1 the impudence ts 
for his aſſurance in preſuming to ſwear, like feeear ie Chriſhas 
a Chriſtian. 
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gracious, and ing anſwer, Purſue; for 1b 
Halt, ſurely, overtake, without fail, recover ; he 
obeyed, with all expedition, and marched on with 
the fix hundred men, that attended him, until he 
reached the brook Beſor, which runs between Gaza, 
and Beerſbeba. 

Here, two hundred of his forces, being utterly ex- 
hauſted, and faint, with ſo long, and ſo continued 
a march, for many days together, were left behind, 
to guard the and David, with the other 
four hundred, continued his purſuit. 

On the way, finding a young man, ſick, and faint, 
for want of food, they adminiſtered proper refreſh- 
ment to him; and, as this took up ſome time, they, 
probably, made uſe of this occaſion, to take ſome 
refreſhment themſelves. 

When he had recovered his ſpirits, and his ſpeech, 
he told them, upon enquiry, that he was an Egyptian, 
and belonged to an Amalekite, who had left him 
there, three days before, ſick, and deſtitute of all 
manner of ſup upon their return from an ex- 
pedition againſt Judab, and the ſouth of the Chere- 
thites, and of Caleb; in which invaſion, they had 
taken, and burnt Ziklag. And being aſked, whe- 
ther he could engage to guide them to that party? 
he, upon a ſolemn oath of ſafety, and not being 
given up to his maſter, (whoſe cruelty he had ſuffi- 
ciently experienced) undertook to do ſo; being, 
without doubt, acquainted with the place, appointed 
for their rendezvous, after they thought themſelves 
ſufficiently out of danger. 

What he undertook, he faithfully performed; and 
David came upon the company, in the end of the 


night, ſpread abroad (as text expreſſes it) 2 


Surely, the leaving ſuch a ſlave, ſick with fatiguing in his 
maſter's ſervice, in an enemy's country, and attach defents of 
all the neceſſaries of life, in the midſt of unpurchaſed plenty, is 
ws of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of inhumanity, that ever was heard 


This is a true ſpecimen of Analalite mercy. 
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all the earth, eating, and drinking, and dancing, think- 
ing themſelves now quite out of danger, from David, 
as well as they might“, and revelling for joy of 
their good ſucceſs, and the great ſpoil they had 
taken, out of the land of the Pbiliſtines, and out of 
the land of Fudah. 

When David ſaw this, he waited, as ſome ima- 
gine, until they fell aſleep, and aſſaulted them, in 
that condition, the next morning: but, I think, it is 
not probable, that ſo many men ſhould wait tamely, 
and ſuffer their Wives, and Daughters to be expoſed 
to the licentiouſneſs of any one hour, that might 
ſucceed to fuch a revel : none, but a ſtranger to the 
ſpirit of the Orientals, could believe this. They 

w every thing before them, that could excite their 
valour, or inflame their vengeance : they fell in- 
ſtantly upon the enemy, by the break of the day, 
and made a dreadful havock ; nor ever ceaſed from 
the ſlaughter until night: Aud David ſmote them 
(ſays the text) from the twilight, even unto the evening 
of the next day : and there eſcaped not a man of them, 
= fry hundred young men, which rode upon camels, 

Thoſe valiant men of Manaſſeb, who fell in with 
David, upon his return from Achiſh, being excellent 
ſoldiers, and leaders, and leſs fatigued than the reſt 
of his forces, were of great ſervice to him, on this 
occaſion. 

What crowned the ſucceſs, was, that David, and 
all his men recovered, every man, their wives, and 
children, and every thing they had loſt, together 
with all the plunder, the enemy had taken elſewhere, 
vaſt flocks, and herds of cattle, which they now ſe- 
parated from their own; and, in honour of their 
leader, (now repenting of their late inſolence) diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of David's Spotl. 
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This ſucceſs will, upon enquiry, appear ſo extra- 
ordinary, and ſo aſtoniſhing, that it is not eaſy to 
account for it, otherwiſe, than from the peculiar ſu- 
perintendence of Providence, over David, and his 
concerns. And David himſelf was fully perſuaded, 
it was ſo: it is in this perſuaſion, he cries out, at the 
xviiith pſalm, It is God, that girdeth me with ſtrength 
of war :———He maketh my feet like harts feet: 
He teacheth mine hands to fight, and mine arm ſhall 
break even a bow of ſteel : Thou haſt made mine 
enemies to turn their — — , . 

The peculiar interpoſition of providence is ſeen, 
in every circumſtance of this adventure ; — the num- 
ber, the perſeverance, the iſſue. 

That they might not think, their number did the 

work, Gop reduced them to four hundred, as he did 
Gideon's company to three (Judges, ch. vii.) : and, 
therefore, when he commanded David to ue, 
he, in effect, ſaid to him, what he ſaid before to 
Gideon; Ariſe, get thee down unto the hoſt ; for I bave 
delivered it into thine hand. 
Many others have been as fortunate, in ſurprizing, 
and as ſucceſsful, in ſlaughtering their enemies : but 
to have ſtrength, both for the carnage, and purſuit, 
for ſo many hours together, is altogether i- 
nary. But what is yet more extraordinary, is, that 
he ſhould recover all the captives unhurt, out of the 
hands of a people, ſo abandoned, and ſo execrable, 
as the Amalekites ! 

Some imagine, that theſe miſcreant Amalekites, 
being poor, ſpared their captives, from a 

roſpect of profiting greatly, by the ſale of them: 

t others, with more reaſon, think, they only re- 
ſpited their cruelty, to execute it, to more advantage, 
at their leiſure. For my own part, I ſhall pronounce 
nothing upon the matter: I have no diſtinct, and 
particular idea of their avarice, but, I think, I have 


a very clear one of their cruelty ; and, I am per- 


ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, they ſpared their captives, from invet rate 


malice. 

How beautiful a contemplation is it, to obſerve 
the ſignal goodneſs of Gop, and malignity of man, 
co-operating to the ſame end 

I ſhall add only this ſhort obſervation, that two 
points are clear'd from this relation: The firſt is, that 
the Cherethites were Philiſtines * ; the ſecond, that 
the Amalekites were enemies to the Pbhiliſtines. And, 
therefore, however David might have acted, beſide 
the intentions of his benefactor, yet, he certainly did 
not act, againſt his intereſt, in deſtroying them. 

As David returned, thoſe of his farces, wha were 
too faint to follow him, being now recovered, went 
out to meet him; and he ſaluted them, as became 
the common father of his people, and enquired 
kindly of their health : Which, ſome ill men of his 
attendants, interpreting, as an indication of kind- 
neſs, immediately cried out, That they ſhould have 
no part of the enemy's ſpoil, but be content with 
the recovery, of what they had loſt. This inhuman, 
and iniquitous declaration, David quickly controlled, 
with a proper authority, tempered with ſingular pio- 
ty, and well-nidged calmneſs; Ye ſhall not do ſo, wy 
brethren, with that, which the Lord hath given us, 
who bath preſerved us, and delivered the company, that 
came againſt us, into our hands. He then pronounced, 
that they who went down to battle, and they, who ſtaid 
behind, to guard the goods, and proviſions of the 
army, ſhould ſhare alike, in the enemy's ſnoil : well 
knowing, that there was as much merit, in contribu- 
ting to ſave a citizen, as to deſtroy an enemy. ' hat 
thoſe, who now ſtaid behind, had no other deme- 
rit, than that of a weaker conſtitution. 

Chalcecondylas tells us (lib. 5.), that the Piſidiaus 
went further, and gave part of the ſpoil to tholz, 
who ſtaid at home, ant! guarded the houtes : And: 
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Gop himſelf appointed half to thoſe, who ſtaid at 
home, in the war with Midian, (Numb. ch. xxxi.) 

This determination of David's, became a law a- 
mong the 1/ragh{yes, from that day, to the time, that 
this hiſtory itten: and we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it laſted, after this, as long as the Jewiſb 

lity did; and was reſtored with it : and is general- 
—— to have been practiſed by the Mac- 
cabees (2 Maccab. cb. 8.). 

I have already obſerved, that, as David returned 
from the Amaletite carnage, the ſoldiers ſeparated 
the hoſtile flocks, and herds, and called them David's 
Spoil : and we find, by the ſequel, that they made-good 
their words. For, when David returned to Ziklag, 
he ſent preſents to all his friends, that had protected, 
and entertained him in his exile, whether in Fudea, 
or out of it. And, from the account of this matter, 
left us in the ſacred text, it appears, that David had, 
in his exile, ſojourned in many places, whither the 
ſacred hiſtorians did not think fit to trace him. 

I ſhould be glad to learn, from any candid reader, 
in what light this conduct of David's appears to him. 
I freely own, that, as often as I have read it, it never 
appeared to me in any other, than that of an honeſt, 
and overflowing gratitude, tor favours received : nor, 
do I believe, I ever ſhould have had ſagacity enough, 
to ſee it in any other, if the penetrating Mr. Bayle 
had not taught me, to look upon it in the light of 
bribery. He doth not, indeed, brand it by fo 
harſh a name ; he hath the goodneſs to abate of his 


uſual ſeverity to David, on this occaſion, and to call 


it only a gaining of the chief men (of his tribe) by pre- 
ſeats; at the fame time, diſtinguiſhing the phraſe by 
capitals, leaſt it ſhould not ſufficiently be noticed. 

I thank Gon, that he hath formed me with a plain, 
and unrefining fight, that ſees things only as they are 


ſhewn to me, and as they ſhine out, in their 
light. 
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I read in the text, that David ſent preſents to his 
friends; and I always imagined, that friends were per- 
ſons, already gained to our intereſt ; and I imagined, 
that David had merit enough, with the whole realm 
of Iſrael, to make ſome of them his friends, with- 
out bribery. I read, that the rovers, the Amalekites 
had ſpoiled the South of Judah; and I did not know, 
but David had a mind to make his friends ſome repa- 
ration, for the damages they had ſuſtained : I read al- 
ſo, that he had ſent preſents to the Jerahmeelites, and 
Kenites, and all the places where be, and his men were 
wont to haunt ;, and I imagine, to this day, that if he 
had nothing, but ſelf-intereſt, in view, he had better 
have confined his favours, to thoſe of his own country. 

Every one hath heard enough of bribing, for ſome 
years paſt; and yet, as little ſcrupulous as ſome men 
are, of their cenſures upon that head, (how juſtly, I 
neither mean to ſay, nor inſinuate) I don't remember 
to have heard, any man charged with bribing, for an 
election, before the borough was vacant, or the mem- 
ber ſick, or the parliament diſſolved, or its period 
expiring, and known. And it any man, in ſuch an 
interval, ſhould, upon ſome remarkable turn of for- 
tune, in his favour, ſend ſome preſents to ſome near 
relations, or particular friends of that borough, to 
whom he was known to be greatly obliged, I can ne- 
ver be brought to believe, that ſuch a conduct, could 
juſtify the paſſing of a vote of corruption, and bribe» 
ry upon him. 


C HAP. XXV. 
The Battle of Mount Gilboa. 


* reader will, I believe, now think it high 
time, that we reſume the thread of our hiſtory, 
as far as it relates to Saul. 
Saul, as I humbly apprehend, was not long re- 
turned to his camp, before the Philiftines attacked it, 
and, after ſome time, gained it. There is no doubt, 
03 but 
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but that he, and his ſons made all the refiſtance, that 
might be expected, from ſuch great captains, and 
ſuch valiant men ; but to no purpoſe : when the 
Philiſt:nes had once forced their intrenchments, they 
bore down all before them. 

After a conſiderable ſlaughter, the Iſraelites fled ; 
and Saul, and his ſons fled with the reſt: but in 
vain ; for the enemy preſs'd ſo cloſe upon them, 
that Jonathan, and his brethren * were ſlain. Saul was 
yet alive, but faint, weary, and wounded ; and, de- 
ſpairing to outgo his purſuers, he called to his ar- 
mour-bearer to diſpatch him, leſt he ſhould fall alive, 
into the enemy's hands: Draw thy ſtword, (ſaid he) 
and thruſt me through therewith, leſt theſe uncircumciſed 
thruſts me through, and abuſe me: which his armour- 
bearer dreading to do, he himſelf took the ſword, 
and fell upon it, and died; and his armour-bearer 
quickly followed his example, and died by his fide. 

No ſooner did the [/raelites of the adjacent vale, 
ſee the battle go againſt Saul, but they deſerted their 
Cities, in the utmoſt conſternation ; which the Phili- 
tines quickly ſeized. 

When the Philiſtizes came, the next day, to ſtrip 
the ſlain, the text tells us, they formd Saul, and bis 
ſons, fallen upon mount Gilboa ; and they cut off his 
bead, and ſtripped off his armour, and ſent into the 
land of the Philiſtines round about, to publiſh it in the 
bouſe of their idols, and among their people, that pub- 
lick thankiſgivings might be made to their gods, 
throughout the whole country. 

His head they faſtened in the temple of Dagon f, 
after they had ſtript off the hair, and fleſh; and they 
put his armour in the houſe of Aſbterotb, (theſe were 
their great idols, different in ſhape, but agreeing in 
the lewd ceremonials of their worſhip) and his body 
they faſtened to the wall of Beth-ſhan; as they did 


thoſe 


* binadat;, and Malchifbus. 
+ 1 Chron, x. 10. ” 
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thoſe of his ſons alſo. How they diſpoſed of their 
heads, and arms, 1s not faid : but, it 1s to be pre- 
ſumed, that they alſo were diſpoſed of, in like man- 
ner, with thoſe of their father. 

I am now at leiſure, and I hope, the reader is ſo 
too, to make ſome reflections upon this battle ; and to 
conſider ſome objections, in relation to the preced- 
ing hiſtory. 

In the firſt place, then, I think it evident, from 
many concurring circumſtances, that Sau! was now 
attacked in his camp. 

In the next place; I think, it is as evident, from 
the tenor of the hiſtory, that he could not be long 
returned to his camp, before the Philiſtines attacked 
It. 

And, thirdly ; I think, it highly probable, that 
they were encouraged to this attempt, by ſome ſecret 
information, of Saul's having ſtollen out of the camp, 
the evening before, with his general, (for Abner is 
ſuppoſed to have been one of his attendants} and 
another perſon: 1j, Becauſe an intelligence of that 


kind was not hard to be had; and, 2dly, Becauſe 


the having it, was the ſtrongeſt encouragement to 
ſuch an attempt. 


That Saul was attacked, is, I think, not obſcurely 
intimated in the text, 1 Sam. xxxi. 1. Now the Phi- 


liſtines fought againſ Iſrael. Is it not evident from 


hence, that they began the fight? (and ſo inter- 
preters underſtand it *) eſpecially, conſidering, that 
the word here rendered, fought, might, as properly, 
have been tranſlated, aſſarlzed. 

The text adds; And the men of Iſrael fled, and fell 
down in mount Gilboa. From hence alſo I think it 
evident, that Saul was attacked in his camp; for he 
was encamped upon Gilboa ; and the battle was 

04 fought 


* Pugnaſſe dicuntur | Philiſt.ei, quia iff nee priores Iſracli- 
farum copias invaſerunt. Menoch. Poilitynoptis. 
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fought there, and the ſlaughter, and the fight began 
there; whereas, had he attacked the Philiftines, the 
battle had been fought at Shunem, where they were 
encamped. 

What puts this matter out of all doubt, is, the 
account of Saul's death, brought to David, by the 
Amalekite, who is ſaid to have come out of the camp 
from Saul. Now he came from where Saul lay dead: 
and, therefore, ſince he came from Saul's camp, 
Saul died in his camp. And here, we ſee the ſur- 
prizing exactneſs, with which Samuel's prediction was 
fuliilled, when he told Saul, that on the very next 
day, he ſhould die, and his camp be taken alſo, the 
camp of Tſrael ſhall the Lord deliver into the bands of 
the Philiftines. 

It is allowed, that they, who attack, have this ad- 
vantage; that, as the attempt is preſumed to ariſe 
from ſuperior courage, and confidence of ſucceſs ; 
the army attacked, is, for the moſt part, intimidated 
by it, and are apt to fly, upon the leaſt advantage 
gained againſt them. Ir is natural to reaſon, that, if 
they could not keep off an enemy, with the advan- 
tage of cheir trenches, and other fences of their 
camp, they muſt be unable to deal with them, upon 
equal terms. 

Tis, in all probability, was the caſe of Saul, and 
his army, who now partly fell, and partly fled from 
the Phzliſtines : Saul, and his ſons, fled with the reſt, 
and were hotly puriued. It is not to be imagined, as 
] before obſerved, that ſuch brave men, as they 
were, could allow themſelves to fly, before they had 


uſed their utmoſt efforts, to repel the enemy. How- 


ever, as Saul was warned of his fate, and, as there is 
no doubt, but he was deſirous to elude it, he fled : 
and it is evident enough from the hiſtory, that he 
fled before his ſons ; for they (who, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, were as ſwift as he) were firſt overtaken, and 
ſlain, and the enemy had not yet reached him ; 
when ſeeing them follow, in hot purſuit, and utterly 
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deſpairing to eſcape, he called to his armour-bearer 
to diſpatch him, as was now related. 

Here Joſephus, in the fulneſs of his national ſpirit, 
runs out into high cncomiums upon Saul, and would 
fain ſet him off, as a conſummate hero, and perfect 
pattern of patriotiſm, who, knowing he was to die, 
expoſed himſelf, and his family to deſtruction, and 
thought it glorious to die, fighting for his country : 
but, in truth, there is not the leaſt foundation for 
this high-flown panegyrick. 

What his ſecret intentions were, 1s hard to fay : 
but it is evident, to a demonſtration, that his fate was 
not the effect of choice; for it was forced upon him; 
he being, as I before obſerved, attacked in his camp, 
before he had any time to take any meaſures, either 
for his own, or the common ſafety : and, when he 
found the battle going againſt him, he fled as faſt, 
and far as he could ; and, when he could fly no far- 
ther, he killed himſelf out of cowardire. for fear of 
falling alive, into the hands of the enemies, and ſuf- 
fering ſome indignities from them. How much no- 
bler was that reſolution of Darius, who, finding 
himſelf betrayed, and that he was to be either mur- 
dered, by his own ſubjects, or delivered into the 
hands of Alexander, would not, however, be his own 
executioner | I had rather (ſays he) die by another's 
guilt, than my own. (Curt. I. 5. cap. 12.) 

A truly brave man would have died fighting, as 
Jonathan did, or would, at worſt, glory in being a- 
buſed, and even tortured, for having done his duty ! 
Saul, then, died, not as a hero, but as a deſerter. 
Self- murder is demonſtrably the effect of cowardice ; 
and it is as irrational, and iniquitous, as it is baſe. 
Gop, whoſe creatures we are, is the ſole Arbitrer, as 
he is the ſole Author of life: our lives are his pro- 
perty ; and he hath given our country, our family, 
and our friends, a ſhare in them. And, therefore, 
as Plato finely obſerves in his Phædo, Gop is as 
much injured by Self- murder, as I ſhould be, by ha. 
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ving one of my ſlaves killed, without my conſent : 
Net to inſiſt upon the injury done to others, in a 
varicty of relations, by the ſame act. 

In the next place, I beg leave to obſerve, That 
Saul, and his armour-bearer died by the ſame ſword, 
which was the armour-bearer's. 

That this armour-bearer died by his own ſword, is 
out of all doubt; the text expreſſy tells us ſo. And 
that Saul periſhed by the ſame ſword, is, I think, 
ſu*fciently evident: draw thy ſivord, ſays he to 
him, and thruſt me through. Which when he refu- 
ſed, Saul (ſays the text) took the feword * (habereb), 
and fell upon it. What ſword ? (Not his own ; for 
then the text would have ſaid ſo) Why, in the plain, 
natural, grammatical conſtruction, the ſword before- 
mentioned, muſt be the ſword now referred to ; that 
is, his armour-bearer's. 

Now, it is the eſtabliſhed tradition of the Fewifb 
nation, that this armour-bearer was Doeg (and I ſee 
no reaſon, why it ſhould be diſcredited) , and if ſo, 
then Saul, and his executioner both fell by that very 
weapon, with which they had before maſſacred the 
prieſts of Gop. Remarks of this kind have ſome- 
times fallen from the wiſeſt, and beſt hiſtorians, up- 
on like occaſions ; with whom (if any leſs ſerious 
or more lively reader be ſo diſpoſed) I ſhall be con- 
tented, ſhall be proud, to be ridiculed. 

It were eaſy to furniſh the reader with ſufficient 
inſtances : I ſhall only trouble him with three, al] 
taken from Plutarch. 

Brutus, and Caſſius killed themſelves with the 
ſame ſwords, with which they treacherouſly murder- 
ed Ceſer : I ſay, treacheroufly murdered ; becauſe wy 

ay 


» So the Engl; tranſlation renders that word in the 5th verie; 
and in the foregoing verſe, I fevord, 1 Chron. x. 4. 5. A 
nezligence, which I am a good deal ſurprized at. My poſition, 
however, is clear from this paſſage. It is alſo clear, that the 
 Englifs tranſſators thought id; </i2. that Sæul, and his armour- 
bearer periſſied by the fine from, 
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lay in his boſom, at the ſame time, that they medi- 
tated his death. And Calippus was ſtabbed with the 
ſame ſword, wherewith he ſtabbed Dio. 

Another circumſtance relating to this battle, is, 
that the Philiſtines gained it, as I apprehend, by the 
advantage of their archers. And my reaſons for 
thinking ſo, are thus founded: 

There is no mention of any archer, in any of the 
Pbiliſtine armies, or battles, before this *. And in 
this battle, theſe are the perſons, that preſſed ſo hard 
upon Saul: And the archers hit him, (lays the text) 
and he was ſore wounded of the archers. Now, what 
we render «wounded, the beſt criticks interpret fright- 
ed : which ſtill confirms the opinion, that he killed 
himſelf through fear. It was a way of fighting, 
for which he was not prepared, and, therefore, it 
threw him into a conſternation. 

In the next place, after this battle, David had the 
Tfraelites taught the uſe of the bow: which, doubt- 
leſs, he would have done much ſooner, when he 
commanded the armies of Saul, againſt the Pbili- 
fines, had they then gained any advantage over the 
Iſraelites, by means of theſe weapons. 

Now theſe archers were, doubtleſs, of vaſt ad- 
vantage to the Philiiſtines, in their attack upon Saul's 
camp : It, becauſe an aſſault with that kind of wea- 

n was new, and ſurprizing ; and all ſuch are, ge- 
nerally, ſucceſsful : and, 2dly, becauſe the arrows 
beat off all, that defended the fences of the camp, 
and deſtroyed them at a diſtance, before they could 
come to a cloſe fight ; which might naturally throw 
them into terror, and confuſion. 

Sir Jſaac Newton tells us, that thoſe mighty num- 
bers of men, who aided the Pbiliſtines againſt Saul, 

in 

The art was not, indeed, unknown to them; for Janat han 
is celebrated for his ſkill, and dexterity in it; and ſo are ſome 
of the worthies, who reſorted to David: but it ſeems not to 
have been yet brought into common uſe ; altho* there is men- 
tion made of the archers of the kings of Canaan in the 5*® 
chap. of Judges. 
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in the beginning of his reign, were the ſhepherds, 
expulſed from Egypt by Amofis, ſome of whom 
fled into Phenicia, and others into Arabia Petrea. 
Now his ſon Ammon conquered Arabia : Why, then, 
may we not fairly preſume, that theſe archers, who 
now aided the Philiſtines, were either Arabs, who 
fled thither from Ammon, or thoſe Egyptians, who 
fled before to Arabia, and learnt arching there from 
the natives, who are allowed the beſt bow-men in 
the world? Since the time, and circumſtances ſuit, 
the conjecture will not, I believe, be thought ill- 


In the laſt place: If this attack upon Saul's camp 
was encouraged, by the intelligence of Saul's having 
ſtoln out of the camp, the evening before ; then his 
applying to the Pythoneſs, was the immediate cauſe 
of his deſtruction. And this gives light to that paſ- 

1 Chron. x. 13. and at the ſame time receives 
light from it, that Saul died for his tranſgreſſion, 
which be committed againſt the Lord, even againſt the 
word of the Lord, which he kept not; and alſo for aſt- 
ing one, who bad a familiar ſpirit, to enquire. 


CH AP. XXVL 
ort Eſſay upon the Charafter of Jonathan. 


HEN we meet with any perſon in hiſtory, of 
V a very extraordinary character, whoſe death 
is, as we think, untimely, and his fate, in ap- 
pearance, unworthy of his virtue, inſtead of ſub- 
mitting, with profound humility, to the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, and revereing the unſearchable 
ways of infinite Wiſdom, we find a kind of impulſe 
upon the mind, to enquire into the reaſons of it. 
And, if we are diſappointed in our ſearch, we are 
too much tempted to repine, at the divine deciſions, 
or, it may be, to impeach them; eſpecially, if the 
character be amiable, and intereſting, and ſuch as 
we cannot help admireing and loving. T res k 
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think, hath, in ſome meaſure, been the caſe of 
every commentator, that hath conſidered the fate of 
Jonathan; and one of them, I find, hath conſidered 
him in the ſame light, that Virgil does Riphbens : 


— Cadit & Riphens juſtiſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſervantiſſumus æqui. 
Dis aliter viſum.— 


A man, in the eſtimation of the world, the juſteſt of 
all the Trojans, but not ſo, in the ſight of the gods. 

There are, indeed, few characters among men, 
more lovely, or more extraordinary, than that of 
Jonathan; fortitude, fidelity, magnanimity ! a ſoul 
ſuſceptible of the moſt refined friendſhip, and ſu- 

rior to all the temptations of ambition, and vanĩ- 
ty! and all theſe crowned with the moſt reſigned 
ſubmiſſion, to the will of Gop. ET 

Theſe are his diſtinguiſhing lineaments: but there 
is no ſuch thing as perfection in man. A finiſhed 
character were, as one of our Engliſh poets well ex- 


preſſes it, A faultleſs monſter, which the world ne er 


Two things I find Jonathan juſtly chargeable with, 
in the Sacred Hiſtory. The firſt is, A moſt grievous 
violation of all the laws of juſtice, nature, and na- 
tions, in ſmiting the Pbiliſtine garriſon at Geba, in 
the midſt of a profound peace : And the ſecond, A 
great want of duty to his father, and a very inde- 
cent, diſreſpectful treatment of his character. 

The firſt of theſe, will appear from the 13th, and 
14th verſes of the xiv® chapter of the i* book of 
Samuel, compared with the 3d, and 4th verſes of the 
xiiith chapter. 

The ſecond is not obſcurely hinted, in the xx 
chapter of the it book of Samuel, at the 3oth verſe, 
where Saul calls him, the Son of perverſe rebellion ;; 
plainly intimating ſome obliquity in his behaviour, 
and reſtiveneſs to the dictates of his duty, in * 
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of obedience. But as this is the charge of an 

man, commanding ſomething unreaſonable, little 
ſtreſs can be laid upon it. 

But this point, is, I think, fully cleared from the 
xiv® chapter of this book. 

For, ſuppoſe it allowable in Jonathan, to ſteal 
from the camp, with his armour-bearer, and make an 
attempt upon the Phil;ftines, without the leave of 
his father, and his general ; which, I believe, the 
diſcipline of war will not admit: however, ſuppoſe 
him excuſable in this, from ſome heroic, or FE:ne 
impulſe ; What can excuſe his diſreſpectful treatment 
of his father's character, upon hearing that berem, or 
curſe, under which he had adjured the people, to 
touch no food, on that occaſion ? His father had a 
right, as a commander, to lay any temporary re- 
ſtraint upon his ſoldiers, which, he thought, might 
be for the publick good, and under what penalty he 
pleaſed ; and, as a king of J/rael, he had a right to 
aJjure them ; that 1s, to lay them under the obliga- 
tion of an oath to obſerve it. Did it, then, become 
is ſon to call an action of this kind, 4 troubling the 
; and to charge it as the reaſon, why the enemies 
were not more fully defeated? Was not ſuch a ſpeech 
as this, enough to excite a ſedition, and rebellion, in 
the army? Allow him to have incurred the herem, 
through ignorance : Was that ignorance invincible ? 
Or rather, Was it not the effect of his own tranſ- 
greſſion of duty? His conduct, in this reſpect, is, 
ſurely, leſs juſtifiable, than that of 7zppolytus : and 
yet, it is the ſenſe of antiquity, that he died, in con- 
ſequence of his being devoted to deſtruction, by his 
* Theſeus. Indeed, we are taught better: We 
know, that the curſe cauſeleſs ſhall not come. But, 
ſurely, it is not eaſy to prunvunce this curſe, on Jona- 
than, cauſeleſs. At leaſt, Did he not know himſelf 
included in the adjuration, and liable to the penalty, 
that attended it? Did he humble himſelt under that 
knowledge? or make any apology, or ſubmiſſion ? 
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his parent? And ſhould he not have done ſo un- 
der all the ſecurity of innocence ! Or, if he thought, 
invincible ignorance acquitted him of all guilt, on 
that head ; Did he think, it could acquit him of the 
guilt of ſetting light by his parent, or the curſe due 
to it? Curſed is be, that ſetteth light by his father, or 
bis mother. And all the people ſhall ſay, Amen. (Deut. 
xxvii. 16.) | 

Divines content themſelves on this head, by ob- 
ſerving, how providential it was, that Jonathan was 
taken off in this battle, ro make way for David. 
But I could wiſh, they had been more ſolicitous to ac- 
quit the Providence of Gop, of that partiality, with 
which profane ſpirits are too apt to charge it, upon 
ſuch occaſions. 

The ſum of all is this : The guilt of maſſacri 
the Pbiliſtine garriſon, is beyond all queſtion. And: 
though there were not oftentimes, one inevitable 
event to the righteous, and to the wicked; it is certain, 
that for this guilt Jonathan deſerved to die. And, 
for my part, I cannot acquit him of the other. 
But though I could acquit him of mortal guilt, on 
this account; yet is there (at leaſt) an indecency, in 
this behaviour of his, which greatly diſtreſſes me. 

The reader will, perhaps, ſee it in aclearer light, 
if he compares it with the demeanor of that great 
Engliſh hero, the Black Prince, after the battle of 
Creſi. It is certain, that the battle of Michmaſb was, 
in a great meaſure, won by the fortunate bravery of 
Fonathan, as that of Creſſi was by the ſteady, and 

rſevering valour of the Black Prince. Jonathan 
had now like to have loſt his life, by his father's raſh, 
but undeſigning adjuration : The Black Prince was 
in little leſs danger of loſing his, by his father's pe- 
remptory, and deliberate refuſal, to ſend him any 
aid, againſt his enemies, when hard beſet by them. 

When 


The king kept off from the engagement, with a ſtrong body 
of men: He hovered (ſays eh., on the hill, like a tzinpelt 
in 
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When the battle was over, Jonathan ſuffered himſelf 
to reprove the miſconduct of his father: And young 
Edward, far from upbraiding, or reſenting, fell 
his knees, with all the marks of humiliation, and af- 
fection to his. | | 

It muſt, however, be owned, that from David's 
celebrating the harmony, and union of this father, 
and ſon, it is highly probable, that Jonathan ſuffici- 
ently attoned for this one act of raſnneſs, by a courſe 


of ſubſequent duty, and piety to his parent. And 


ſuch piety to ſuch a parent, will, I believe, be al- 
lowed, to have had more than ordinary merit in it. 
All that I have ſaid, hath no other tendency, than 
to eſtabliſh that noble queſtion of the righteous, 
and humble Job ; Shall mortal man be more juſt than 


Cod? 
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Objections anſwered ; and Reaſons urged, to ſhew, that 
tbe Battle of Mount Gilboa was fought on the next 
Day, after SauPs conſulting the Pythoneſs. 


UT we have ſtill one objection more to ſtrug- 

gle with; and that is, That the prediction, 
relating to the event of this battle, is not ſo preciſe, 
as we pretend; or, if it be, it was not true. 

It is not ſo preciſe : For the word, Mahar, which 
we interpret, To-morrow, ſometimes ſignifies an in- 
definite, diſtant, Time; and, if it be ſtrictly un- 
derſtood of To- morrow, it was not true; for the 
battle, with the Philiſtines, was not fought on the 

next 
in a cloud, ready to diſcharge its fury, but, at preſent, only 
watching, and obſerving this ual conflict. Here a 
was ſent to him Ga par, —2 ye to defire him to 


come down, and ſuccour his ſon, now very hardly beſet. Upon 
_ rn The meſſenger told 
I 53 was in er of being overpowered by numbers. 
(replied the lug. wk bY uf courage) let them know, 
bile my ſon is alive, they ſend for no affiflance to me ; for 
B of this glorious day Hall be his. 
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next day: for Endor, (ſay they) probably, was one 
day's journey from Gilboa. Saul had eaten no meat, 
all that day, and all that night: It is probable, he 
eat ſomething, before he left the camp; and, there- 
fore, he was a whole day, and part of the night, 
in travelling thither from Ci/boa : It muſt take him as 
much time to go back ; conſequently, the battle 
could not be next day : And, beſides all this, the 
_ was moved, twice after this, before the day of 

ttle. 

F To theſe objections I anſwer thus, in their or- 
er : | 

Firſt ; It muſt be owned, that the word Mahar, 
does ſometimes ſignify a future, indefinite time ; and 
I know no word, that may not, ſometimes be taken 
figuratively : I am ſure, the word, To-morrow, is 
often taken ſo, in Engliſh. But, the primary, ordina- 
ry, obvious ſenſe of it is ſtrictly, the next day 
after the time, in which the ſpeaker uſes it; and it 
is evident, from Saul's terror, that he ſo underſtood 
it here. For, had he thought theſe evils threatened 
only in ſome future, indefinitely diſtant time, they 
would not have made that impreſſion upon him: 
And, therefore, if the perſon, who ſaid this, did 
not mean, what Saul underſtood, he meant to de- 
ceive him; and I cannot believe, it was Samuel, that 
ſaid it. 

Now, I am clearly of opinion, that the battle 
with the Philitines was ſtrictly, and literally fought 
on the next day; and, I think, there is nothing in 
the narration, to contradict this ſuppolition. And, 
to evince this, I ſhall firſt ſhew the many great errors, 
and glaring miſtakes, advanced on the other ſide, to 
ſupport an idle hypotheſis. 

In the firſt place, they ſuppoſe Endor to be a day's 
1 from Gilboa ; leſt Saul ſhould not be 
long enough in travelling it, they ſuppoſe, that, in 
that advanced age, and in thoſe dangerous ways, he 
travelled on foot. Now, by all the beſt accounts, 

Yor, I, P Endor 
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Endor is not at the diſtance of three hours from Gil- 
boa. Gilbca is in Iſachar, on the confines of Ma- 
naſſeb, and Endor in Manaſſeb. The greateſt part of 
Manaſſeb was now in the hands of the Philiſtines, 
and the reſt was very narrow, and little. Salianus 
ſays, that Endor was near Shunem : And Dr. Patrick 
tells us, that part of Gilboa was over-againſt Endor, 
and part over-againſt Shunem. And if ſo, we can- 
not well ſuppoſe it five miles diſtant. Euſebius fixes 
the right ſituation of it, near Scytbopolis, or Beth-ſhan, 
to the welt of the river Jordan; but tells us, that, 
in his time, there was a great village of that name, 
near mount Tabor; Which ſome commentators, not 
attending to, imagine it was this village, which Saul 
reſorted to, and ground all their idle reaſonings, up- 
on that miſtake. | 

In the next place; Is it likely, that Saul ſhould 
leave his camp in the morning, and travel all the 
day, with only two ſervants, through a country, en- 
vironed by his en mies? for Endor was near & 
and not far from Beihſban; and the Pbiliſtines were, 
then, at Shunem, and in poſſeſſion of Beth-ſhax. 

But he was faſting all that day ; and, it is proba- 
ble, he took food before he left the camp. 

With great ſubmiſſion, the probability is altoge- 
ther on the other ſide. Men, in great trouble, 
ſeldom think of eating, nor, indeed, can they eat. 

Now, what theſe men make the buſineſs of two 
days, might very eaſily be effected in one night. For, 
if we ſuppoſe Ludor twice as far off, as Dr. Patrick 
places it, a man, under a neceſſity of uſing expediti- 
on, might travel ſo far, and farther, ſtay three hours 
there, and return again in the compaſs of ten, or 
twelve hours. So that, ſuppoſing Saul to have left 
his camp 2 little before, or after ſun- ſet, he might 
be back again early the next morning ; and the 


battle might be fought that day, as, I am well ſatiſ- 
Bed, it was. 


But 
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But, it ſeems, there were two encampments, after 
this adventure at Endor. 


So, indeed, it is aſſerted; but why, I cannot 
conceive. For my own part, I never could find the 


leaſt foundation for ſuch an opinion; beſides a very 


careleſs peruſal of the hiſtory. 

The caſe is this: When two things are tranſacted 
about the ſame time, both theſe, and the circum- 
ſtances of both, cannot be related at the fame time; 
and, therefore, one of them muſt be told by way of 
anticipation. 

It is faid, that Saul's battle with the Philiſtines, 
was on the fame day, with David's ſlaughter of the 
Amalekites. This is a great miſtake 7. however, 
let it, for the preſent, be ſuppoſed. 

There was an incident, of great importance, pre- 
vious to that battle, with which the reader ſhould be 
acquainted. The author interrupts his relation of 
David 's adventure, to acquaint us with this incident; 
and, in order, to inform us the better, he tells us 
the ſituation of both armies, at the time of this 
incident, and then, reſumes the thread of David's 
hiſtory. 

He firſt tells us, (chap. xxviii. ver. 1, 2.) that the 
Philiſtines gathered their armies together : David was 
there amongſt the reſt: Ach: told him, He muſt 
go to battle with him ; and David conſented. Here 
the author leaves David, and paſſes on to the incident 
of Endor,-which happened ſome time after, that, 
when he reſumed the thread of David's hiſtory, he 
might do it without interruption. Now, in order 
to give us a clear idea of the adventure at Endor, 
he tells us the ſituation, in which both armies were 
at that time; Saul in Gilloa, and the Pbiliſtines at 
Shunem. Now ſome criticks, not attending to this, 


imagine that Saul was at Gilboa, and the Pbiliſtines at 
2 2 Sbunem, 


For, at that rate, the Analelite muſt have been fix days in 
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Shunem, when Acbiſb told David, that he muſt go to 
battle with him : Whereas, it evidently appears from 
the ſubſequent relation, that Achifb was then at, or 
going to Aphek; and Gi/bog was, to a demonſtration, 
the laſt encampment of the Iſraelites (for there the 
battle was fought, and there, it is expreſly ſaid, the 
camp then was); and, conſequently, Shunem the laſt 
of the Philiſtines. For David was diſmiſs'd upon 
the firſt review at .{phek, ch. xxix. And when the 
Philiſtines were at Aphek, the Iſracliles were at Jez- 
reel, that is, Gilbca, (2 Sam. iv. 4.) whither the Phi- 
liſtines bent their courſe, in queſt of them, the very 
day, that David was forced to return to Ziklag. So 
that it was4mpoſſible, David could be with the Phi- 
liſtines at Shunem, in ſight of the Iſraelite army, when 
they were at Gilboa, The Philiſtines did not ſuffer 
him to march one inch with them, after the day of 
the firſt review. X 

Let us now conſider the other way of reaſoning : 
aul (ſay they) went to Endor, the night before 
David went to Ziklag. How groſs a miſtake 1s this ! 
Saul had not yet ſo much as ſeen the Pbiliſtine army, 
unleſs he could ſee them, at the diſtance of ſeventy 
miles. For the Phil;tines (as I now obſerved) were 
then at Aphek, and he at Jeſreel; and Aphek (as I 
ſhall ſoon ſhew) was, at leaſt, ſeventy miles from 
Fezreel. 

Now, I find no mention of more than two Apheks 
in Scripture ; one in Judab, and the other in Mana/- 
ſeb. Dr. Patrick thinks, there was a third in Aſber; 
which is the Aphek meant here, and with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon : becauſe, it is more probable, that 
the Pbiliſtines ſhould aſſemble, and review their forces, 
upon their own borders, to which {fer was more 
central, and contiguous, than that they ſhould defer 
ſuch a review, until they came into the heart of Sauls 
country; and go ſo far out of their way, that is, 
from the center of their own country, to make it. 
Now, ſuppoſing tlus the cafe, the neareſt part ot 
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Aſher is, at leaſt, two good days march from Jezreel ; 
and, therefore, the Phintines were, at lcaſt, two days 
march from Saul, when David left them. 

But it will appear, from a way of reaſoning, in- 
telligible to every man, of common und erſtanding, 
that the Apbel, here mentioned, muſt be ncarer to 
Ziklag, and farther from Jezreel. 

The city of Ziklag was, in the firſt diſtribution 
of the country, given to the tribe of Judah; and, 
in the ſecond, to that of Simezn : from whence it 
plainly appears, that it was ſituate in the confines of 
thoſe two tribes. Now from Gilbea to the neareſt 
part of Simeon, is more than 110 geametrick miles, 
in a direct line, without allowing tor the winding of 
roads (and, with that allowance, at leaſt 120). And 
for the truth of this, I appcal to every man, that 
can handle a ſcale, and compaſs. It then, Aphek, 
where David left the Philiſtines, was, as our adver- 
ſaries ſuppoſe, in the valley of TJezree/, at the 
foot of OGilboa; then, David marched, at leaſt, 120 
miles, in the ſpace of two days and a half ; for he 


returned from thence to Zillag, early enough, on 


the third day, to purſue the Amalekites, who were 
a conſiderable way off, and overtook them that 
very night. 

Now, I am aſſured by military men, that twenty 
miles a day, on foot, is great marching, even for 
men every way appointed, and fitted for expedition ; 
and, conſequently, that Aphek we ſpeak of, cannot 
be preſumed, to haye been more than fifty miles 
from Ziklapg. 

Now, if David, with his light band of active, 
and expeditious rovers, cannot well be preſumed, to 
have marched more than go miles in two days and 
a half, Aichiſb with his whole army cannot, I believe, 
be ſuppoſed to have completed the reſt of the way 
to Fezreel [76 miles], in leſs than five days (at leaft, 
fo I am aſſured by an eminent, and experienced 
captain). And, if their armies did not conſiſt of 

; | 7 horſe, 
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horſe, chariots, and light-armed archers, who might, 
on occaſion, be taken up by the chariots, or behind 
the horſemen ; five days, in ſo hot a climate, were, 
perhaps, too Amall an allowance for ſuch a march. 
And, ſurely, we muſt allow them one day's 
after ſo long a march, before the battle. It is 
madneſs to imagine, that Acbiſb ſhould, with a 
weary army, and without being under a neceſſity, 
attempt upon Saul, ſo advantageouſly encamped. 
Nor will it, I believe, be thought unreaſonable, to 
allow Saul, one day, to ſurvey the ſtrength, and 
number of his adverſaries, and, at leaſt, one more, to 
apply to Gop, in the ſeveral ways of Urim, pro- 
phets, and dreams *, before his fears carried him ta 
Endor. Then will it be on the eve of the eighth 
day, from David's departure, at ſooneſt, that Saul 
conſulted the /'-thonefs ; and there is not the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt, taat the battle was fought the 
very next Gay a.. And the Amaletite, who fled 
from chence, hat day towards night, might reach 
David at Zixlag, on the third day, incluſive, from 
the Lattice ; that is, on the third day, incluſive, from 
Devid's laſt return to Ziklag. If then, we ſuppoſe 
him, and his army to have reſted one day, after all 
this fatigue, before their return, and to have ſpent 
three days, in their r: turn + (which, conſidering 
their own fatigue, and that of the women, children, 
flocks, and herds, w.1ch came along with them, 
will not, I believe, be deemed unreaſonable) ; then, 
will David's ſecond arrival at Ziklag, be on the 
eighth day, after his departure from the Pbiliſtines; 
that is, on the very day, on which Jeſepłus aſſures 
us, the battle with the Pbiliſtiues was fought : for it 
was fought (as he tells us) on the day of David's 
return 


If we allow the firſt night, for applying to God by dreams, 


be * allow leſs than the pext day, for applying by prophets 
and Leim. | | 

+ As the Amalchites, ſpent three days, in their march from 
Ziklag to the place, where David oyertcok them. | 
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return to Zitlag, from the ſlaughter of the Amale- 
kites ; and his authority is of weight enough, in this 
point, becauſe ſuch a tradition might, eaſily, be 
tranſmitted, with truth. 

This, I hope, will be deemed a fair, and rational 
account of the matter; I am ſure, it is a candid 
one. 

But, ſtill it is objected; That, ſuppoſing this to 
be the caſe, as I have ſtated it, yet ſtill this perſona- 
ter of Samuel falſifies : becauſe he ſays in one place, 
that Saul, and his ſons ſhould be with him, i. e. 
among the dead, to-morrow ; and in another, The 
Lord hath done this thing unto thee this day. Now, 
one of theſe aſſertions muſt be falſe, even though 
we ſuppoſe this ſpoken in the prophetick ſtyle ; 
which, to imply the certainty of the prediction, 
ſpeaks of things to come, as already paſt ; for Saul, 
and his ſons could not be killed, this day, and to- 
morrow too. 

I anſwer ; That both aſſertions were perfectly 
conſiſtent, and ſtrictly true. 

The Fewiſh day began at fix o'clock in the 
evening ; and, therefore, whatever was to come to 
paſs on the enſuing day, (i. e. light) was, in pro- 
priety of common f to happen to-morrow ; 
and yet, at the ſame time, might, in a true, a pro- 
per, and a philoſophick ſenſe, be ſaid to come to 


paſs on this very day. 


CH A P. XXVIIL 


David receives an Account of Saul, and Jonathan's 
Death. His Lamentation upon that Head. - 


HE third day after David's return to Ziklag, 
from the ſlaughter of the Amalekites, a young 
man arrived from Saul's camp *, with all the marks 


P 4 of 


In the Hebrew, it is, from the camp, from with Saul, This 
plainly ſhews, that the battle was in the camp. 
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of ill news upon him ; his cloaths rent, and earth 
upon his head : and, when he came before David, he 
fell down to the earth, and did obeyſance. David 
was ſtruck with the fight, and aſked him, with 
great eagerneſs, whence he came? He anſwered, 
That he had eſcaped from the camp of [frael. And, 
when David earneſtly enquired, how matters went 
there ? he replied, That the army was put to flight, 
with a great ſaughter ; and that Saul, and Jonathan 
fell among the reſt. David then, enquired the cer- 
tainty of the account, how he knew, that Saul, and 
Jonalbau were dead? The young man told him, 
That, as he happened, by chance “, upon mount 
Giitea, he iaw Saul, leaning upon his ſpear, and the 
chariots Þ, and horſemen foliowing hard after him; 
that the king called to him, and aſked him, who 
he was? And, being anſwered, that he was an Ama- 
leite, begged him to ſtand upon him, and kill him j, 
being in great diſtreſs, becauſe his life was yet whole 
in him; and tliat he did, as the king commanded, 
being very ſure, that he could not recover of the 
wounds, le had already received. And, to confirm 
his relat on, he preſented David with Saul's crown 9, 
and bracciet, which he himſelf had taken from him. 
Then David, and all that were about him, rent their 
cloaths, 


There always are a great numhers of ftrollers, that follow 
camps, and this lad, probably, was one of them. Their buſi- 
neſs is pillage, and ſtripping the dead. This lad, it ſeems, 
new his buſineſs, and got the ftart of the Phliliſtines, in the 
1allage of Sas“, | 

+ This Analelite was as great a lyar, as Sinon ; but, it feems, 
not altogether ſo dextrpus. Whether an account of chariots, 
Pur aing upon 2 mountain, hath an air of probability, military 
men will beſt determine. 

Saul, in the true hiſtory, was afraid of being flain by the 
uncircumciſed: And how was the matter mended, by deſiring to 
die by the hand of an Analelite? | 

{$ Poflibly, the ſerious readen may not think it an obſervation, 
altogether unworthy of his regard, that an Amalckite now took 
$he cxowa from Saus head, which he had forfeited, by his 

Hobedience in relation to Hugh. 
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cloaths, and mourned, and wept, and faſted all that 
day for Saul, and Jonathan, his ſon, and for the 
of the Lord, and for the houſe of Iſrael, becauſe they 
were fallen by the ſword. | 

After this, David called, again, for the 
of theſe evil tidings, and examined who he was. And 
being, again, informed, that he was an Amalekite, 
aſked him, how he dared to ſtretch forth his hand 
againſt the Loxp's anointed? And immediately 
crying out, Thy blood be upon thy bead; for thy mouth 
hath teſtified againſt thee, ſaying, I have flain the Lord's 
ancinted ; he called to one of his attendants, and 
commanded him 10 fall upon, and kill bim. He in- 
ſtantly obeyed, and diſpatched the ſelf-convitted 
wretch, doubly devoted to deſtruction; who, after 
all, died for a crime, which he had not committed; 
yet well deſerved to die, for taking the guilt of it 
upon him. David rightly judged, that Saul had no 


power over his own life; and, conſequently, ſhould 


not have been obeyed in ſuch a command: Goy, 
and the ſtate had as much right to his life, when he 
was weary of it, as when he moſt loved it. And, 
beſides all this, it behoved David to vindicate his 
own innocence to the world, by ſo publick an ex- 
ecution : he might otherwiſe, perhaps, have becn 
branded with the guilt, of employing that wretch, 
to murder his perſecutor. 

Beſides this, David, doubtleſs, had it in view, to 
deter others by this example. He conſulted his own 
ſafety in this; as Cæſar is ſaid, by reſtoring the 
ſtatues of Pompey, to have fixed his own. This was 
a wiſe lecture to princes; and many of them have, 
I believe, profited by it: As Vitellius, we are told, 

ut all thoſe to death, who vaunted any merit in the 
death of Galba: not in honour of Galla, (as Tacitus 
obſerves) but from the proſpect of preſent ſecurity, 
and future vengeance. 

After the firſt ſhock of David's diſtreſs, for Joua- 
than, was over, he poured out his complaints, in thar 
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noble ſtrain of poetry, which was ſo natural to him, 
and which, I think, hath ſhamed all, that have ever 
followed him, upon that ſubject. 

I never yet, ſaw juſtice done to it in any verſion ; 

and ſhall attempt to preſent my reader, with no 
more, than a plain, proſe tranſlation of it, taken, al- 
moſt, verbatim from the Exgliſb Bible; except in one 
inſtance, wherein, as I apprehend, the preſent read- 
ing may be wrong : I ſubmit to better judges : 
O beauty of 1/ae!, ſtabbed in thy high places! 
« How are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath— 
«* publiſh it not in the ſtreets of ſalon — leſt the 
* daughters of the Pbiliſtines rejoice — leſt the 
4 daughters of the uncircumciſed triumph. 

4 Mountains of Gilboa, nor dew, nor rain upon 
* you, nor fields of waved offerings | For there the 
« ſhield of the brave was caſt away — the ſhield of 
« Sean — the weapons of the anointed with oil. 

« From the blood of the ſlain, from the fat * of 
« the valiant, the bow of Jonatban turned not back , 
and the ſword of Saul returned not empty. 

« Saul, and Jonathan were lovely, and pleaſant in 
= their lives; and, in their deaths, they were not di- 
« yided. 

They were ſwift before eagles, ſtrong before $ 
« Hons. 

« Daughters of J/rae/, weep over Saul; who 
t cloathed you in ſcarlet, with delights, who put on 
* ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 


« How 


The Hebrew word he/eb, ſigniſieth in this place, as I ap- 
prebend, the inward fat, ſuch as was burnt on the altar. So 
it ſignifies, Numb. xviii. 17. 
' + The literal conſtruction I take to he this: The bow of 
Fonathan was not bent without che blood of the ſlain, &C. i. e. 
arrow from it was winged with x : 
An Engkþþ poet, I imagine, would be apt to tranſlate it in 
is manner. or ſomething like it, in a better ſtyle ; 
To vital blood, and fat of braveſt foes, | 
The ſhafts of Jonathan znerring flew. 
I . ej compared, or rather, . to them: 
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« How are the mighty fallen, in the midſt of the 
« battle! 

« Oh! Fonathan, ftabbed in thy high-places! I 
am diſtreſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very 
« delightful haſt thou been to me: Thy love to me 
« was wonderful, paſſing the love of women. How 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
« periſhed ! 

he burſts of ſorrow in this poem, are ſo ſtrong, 
ſo ſudden, ſo pathetick ! ſo ſhort, ſo various, ſo un- 
connected] no grief ever was painted in ſuch living, 
and laſting colours | And it is one ſure ſign, and 
beautiful effect of it, that David's heart was fo 
ſoftened, and melted by it, as to loſe all traces of 
Saul's cruelty to him. He remembred nothing in 
him now, but the brave man, the valiant leader, 
the magnificent prince, the king of Gop's appoint- 
ment, his own, once, indulgent maſter, his Michal 3, 
and his Jonathan's father — But to be more parti- 
cular : 

As Jonathan's death touched him neareſt, it was 
natural, he ſhould be the firſt object of his lamen» 
tation — Beauty (or glory) of Iſrael, pierced in thy 
high places. — And, to put it out of all doubt, that 
Jonathan is here meant, he varies it in a ſubſequent 
verſe — Jonathan, ſlain in thy bigb places. 

How are the mighty fallen ! &c. How untimely, 
and lamentably Jonathan ! and how fadly, and 
ſhamefully Saul, by his own hand! This death, as 
it was matter of juſt reproach upon Saul, he knew, 
would bc matter of more triumph with the enemy, 
He could not bear the thoughts of this infamy t 
his country, and his king, and, therefore, he breaks 
out into that beautiful apoſtrophe — Tell it not in 
Gath ! &c. 

Ze mountains of Gilboa, &c. Throwing away the 
ſhield, was matter of the higheſt reproach, in all 
the accounts of antiquity. And this, in the practice 
of ſo brays a prince, as Saul, was an example of 

terrible 
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terrible conſequence ; and, therefore, muſt not go 
unreproved, eſpecially, in a ſong, which ſoldiers were 
to learn. David could not cenſure Saul; he was 
his prince, and his enemy : the infamy, however, 
muſt fall ſomewhere — let the place it happened in, 
be accurſed, Poetry juſtiſies this: and, I will nor 
ſcruple to ſay, It is the moſt maſterly ſtroke, the 
ſcience will admit. The rage, and indignation, ex- 
preſſed in the original line, A tal ve al matar 
Valecbem, is to me inimitable ; and the omiſſion of 
all the auxiliary verbs, is a ſufficient indication of it. 

And the tecond, ſucceeding line is little inferior to 
it; — Mi ſam niggal magen gibborim. 

And here, I cannot but obſerve, with what inimi- 
table addreſs, David hath conducted this reproach. 
For, at the ſame time, that the mcuntains are curſe 
for it, he hath contrived to turn it into praiſe upon 
Saul: — There the ſbield of the mighty was caſt away 
— No hint by whom. 

Saul, and Jonathan were lovely, &c.— This {wect- 
nefs, and harmony of their lives 1s, I think, inimi- 
tably expreſſed in the meaſure : 

Fanncababim 

Vehanneimim behajebem — 
The cadence is the ſame in all; and the worſt ear 
will find a chiming in them, wonderfully expreſſive 
of harmony. 

As nobody, that I know of, hath attempted to 
ſhew the mcaſure of this ode, I hope I ſhall be in- 
dulged, in a plain, unpretending conjecture, concern- 
ing it. 

In the firſt place, then; Whoever conſiders it, 
will find it plainly divided into ſix, diſtinct parts, or 
heads of complaint, or lamentation. Theſe parts 
I take to be ſo many ſtanzas; like the ſtrophe, anti- 
ſtrophe, and 74 of Pindar. And, if ſo, then, the 
beginnings of ſix of the verſes, are plainly pointed 


out to us. | 
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Every ſentence I take to be a verſe; becauſe real 
grief is ſhort, and ſententious. And, to me, many 
of theſe verſes plainly demonſtrate their own begin- 
nings, and endings, without the aid either of unna- 
tural eliſions, or thoſe monſtrous, and ridiculous mu- 
tilations, and diviſions of words, with which criticks 
have, to ſuch ſimple eyes as mine, defaced ſome of 
the beſt odcs of Pindar, and turned ſome of his fineſt 
verſes into downright burleſque ; confining him to 

their fantaſtick meaſures, who ſcorned to be confined 
to any, but thoſe of his own free ear. 

That noble exclamation, How are the mighty fal- 
len] with which three ſtanzas are marked, I take to 
| be the ſimple diftate of ſorrow, upon every topick 
of lamentation; and is, therefore, I think, to be 
conſidered, as a kind of burden to the ſong, and to 
be cither inſerted in each ſtanza, as in the firſt; or 
| added to it, as in the two laſt. 

And, as the author did not take the trouble of 
tranſcribing it, in every ſtanza, (as no writer does at 
this day) I apprehend it to be tranſmitted to us, un- 
der the . — of that omiſſion, juſt as it was 
left in the author's copy —— which, by the way, is 
no bad proof of the tranſcriber's fidelity. 
| It theſe principles be right, then, I think, the 
meaſures are as follow. If I am miſtaken, I ſhall 
| be very glad to ſee my errors amended, 
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Stanza 4. Jer. 4. This is ſaid in the true ſpirit 
of friendſhip, and in one of its fineſt diſtreſſes — 
He felicitates them upon that happy circumſtance of 
their friendſhip, to be undivided in death; and, in 
ſo doing, finely laments himſelf, upon that head. 
Ver. 5, 6. The rapidity of the firſt line, and 
the ſtrength, and majeſty of the ſecond, are ſtrong 
inſtances, on which to ground that fine, poetick, 
precept : 


The ſound ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe. 


Stanza VI. His grief, as it began with Jonathan, 
naturally ends with it. It is well known, that we 
lament ourſelves in the loſs of our friends ; and Da- 
vid was no way ſolicitous, to conceal this circum- 
ſtance. 

It may be the work of fancy : but, to me, I own, 
this laſt ſtanza is the ſtrongeſt pifture of grief, I 
ever peruſed. To my ear, every line in it is either 
ſwell'd with ſighs, or broken with ſobs. The judi- 
cious reader, will plainly find a break, in the firſt 


line; very probably, ſo left in the original, the 


writer not being able to find an. epithet for Jonathan, 
anſwering to the idea of his diſtreſs. I have ventured 
to ſupply it, in the Exgliſb character, I think, not 
unnaturally ; I will not preſume to ſay, juſtly. 

To conclude : Few have ever peruſed this lamen- 
tation, with ſo little attention, as not to perceive it 
evidently animated, with a ſpirit truly martial, and 
magnanimous It is the lamentation of a brave man, 
over brave men It is, in one word, a lamentation 
equally pathetick, and heroick ! | 
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